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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  IRISH  PRIDE 


"  L'orgueil  a  ses  bizarreries  comme  les  autres  pas- 
sions." 


It  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  not  born  of  the 
sex  which  is  acknowledged  as  pre-eminent  in 
the  creation.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  human  nature,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  Irish  Pride,  unless, 
indeed,  I  was  tired  of  existence,  and  willing  to 
submit  myself  to  the  laws  of  honour  :  so  that 
ray  life  might  be  "  satisfactorily"  disposed  of — 
a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  exceeding  wrath  which 
the  bare  mention  of  such  a  subject  is  likely  to 
excite  amongst  my  countrymen.  I  have  an- 
gered them  a  little,  now  and  then,  by  telling 
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simple  truths,  without  reference  to  party,  which, 
I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating, 
I  totally  disclaim.  An  Irishman  will  forgive 
you  for  reasoning  with  him,  provided  it  is  not 
after  dinner  ;  but  I  doubt  if  his  philosophy  will 
extend  so  far  as  to  forgive  even  a  lady  for 
laughing  at  him.  When  I  call  to  mind  the 
difficulties  and  absurdities  into  which  pride  has 
drawn  my  countryfolk,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  not  to  weep  instead  of  laugh.  The 
tear  and  the  smile,  as  regards  Ireland,  seem 
really  twin-born  :  the  one  invariably  accompa- 
nies the  other.  Like  its  native  music,  the  feel- 
ing it  excites  is  of  mingled  joy  and  gloom. 

''  Erin  !  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine  eye, 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  sky." 

Pride  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  flow 
through  Irish  veins,  (without  any  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  individual,)  as  naturally  as 
the  blood  itself.  In  England  there  are  distinc- 
tions in  pride; — the  aristocracy  are  proud  of 
their  birth,  the  citizens  of  their  wealth,  the  ar- 
tisans of  their  trade.  But  in  Ireland,  pride 
has  but  one  boast,  commencing  with  "  illus- 
trious descent,"  and  ending  in  '*  dacent  people." 
Honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  independence,  are 
all  as  dust  in  the  balance  in  comparison  with 
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this  destructive  pride  ;  and  a  "  born  gentle- 
man," though  the  youngest  son  of  a  youngest 
son,  without  a  single  sous,  even  now,  would 
blush  at  connecting  himself  with  commerce. 

I  remember  being  greatly  amused  by  a  coun- 
try glover  once  saying  to  me,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
pliment conferred  upon  his  skilful  workman- 
ship, while  national  energy  danced  merrily  in  his 
eyes,  "  It  isn't  the  sewing  with  which  I  stitches 
together  the  skins  of  the  poor  dumb  bastes, 
that  I  prides  myself  on — No,  no;  I've  some-' 
thing,  God  be  praised  !  better  nor  that  to  look 
up  to,  poor  as  I  am  :  the  blood  of  the  0''Neils 
goes  fair  and  softly  through  every  vein  in  my 
body." 

"  Indeed  !"  I  replied  ;  "  then  how  came  you 
to  be  a  glover  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  misfortunes  '11 
come  upon  the  best  of  us.  My  father  (God  be 
good  to  him  !)  wouldn't  demane  himself  witli 
trade,  but  died  dacent :  for  though  he  had  no- 
thing to  live  upon,  he  left  enough  to  bury  him, 
and  what's  more,  he  left  me  a  copy  of  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  O'Neils,  which  James  Mulvany 
painted  for  him  long  ever  ago,  on  the  hack  of 
his  own  door.  And  when  my  mother  (she  was 
from  the  North)  put  it  to  me  how  her  father's 
brother  would  give  me  a  trade,  why  I  looked. 
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you  know,  to  the  credit  of  my  people^  and  tould 
her  '  No.'  '  And  then,'  says  she,  (she  was  a 
knowing  woman,)  '  hould  up  your  head,  my 
boy,'  she  says,  '  what  would  hinder  you  from 
taking  up  with  the  sign  of  your  family  for  a 
trade  .^' — and  she  turned  round  the  room  door, 
and  sure  enough  there  were  two  lions  painted, 
forenent  each  other — a  fish  at  the  bottom,  and 
above  the  fish,  an  open  glove.  '  The  fish,  if  it 
has  any  sense  in  it,'  says  she,  '  means  fishermen 
— and  the  glove,  what  can  it  mean  ?  Sure,  if 
there  wasn't  glovers,  there'd  be  no  gloves.' 
'  My  uncle's  a  glover,  Ben,'  says  she,  '  and  a 
glove's  the  sign  of  the  family  ;  so  be  a  glover, 
like  a  good  boy  ;  and  believe  your  mother  when 
she  tells  you,  that  to  take  their  sign  for  a  busi- 
ness can't  be  no  disgrace  ;  sure  it's  the  only 
trade  in  the  world  I'd  wish  to  see  you  turn  to  ;' 
so  you  mind,  ma'am,  it's  on  account  of  my  fa- 
mily I'm  pleased,  not  on  account  of  the  praise 
the  ladies  (God  bless  'em)  gives  to  the  gloves." 
Poor  Ben  !  His  mother,  I  suspect,  had  the 
sense  of  the  family.  Perhaps  all  my  English 
readers  do  not  know  that  the  north  of  Ireland 
is  a  trading,  and  consequently  a  prosjoerous, 
part  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  contempt  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  districts  generally  treat  their  com- 
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mercial  neighbours.  How  ridiculous  it  would 
appear  to  us,  in  England,  to  hear  a  tradesman 
expatiating  on  his  connexion  with  the  aristo- 
cracy, in  any  other  way  than  in  the  way  of 
business ! 

If  this  pride  of  family  elevated  the  minds  of 
its  possessors — if  it  led  them  to  that  sort  of 
exertion  which  produces  independence — if  it 
made  them  incapable  of  a  careless  or  dishonest 
action — then  perhaps  I  would  call  it  a  pardon- 
able failing — a  weakness,  which  ought  to  be  • 
forgiven  for  the  fruit's  sake.  The  pride  of 
ancestry  may  deserve  to  be  considered  a  noble 
pride,  when  it  stimulates  to  exertion,  and  ani- 
mates to  virtue.  But  unhappily,  in  Ireland,  it 
rises  trumpet-tongued  against  every  species  of 
employment  derogatory  to  the  memories  of 
the  O'Connors,  O'Rourkes,  Mac  Murraghs, 
Mac  Carthys,  O'Briens,  or  O'Tooles — nay,  per- 
sons who  have  no  earthly  connexion  with  those 
illustrious  departed  make  for  themselves  a 
spurious  '^  dacency'^  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
provoking  from  its  very  absurdity. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  some  time  ago  an  Eng- 
lish housemaid,  and  an  Irish  cook,  both  young- 
women  :  the  English  girl  was  the  very  model 
of   what   an    English   servant   ought    to  be- 
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neat,  cheerful,  orderly,  clean,  good-tempered, 
thoughtful,  and  attentive  :  it  was  pleasant  to 
meet  her  on  the  stairs  with  her  snowy  duster, 
her  broad  sweeping-brush  that  looked  as 
new  as  if  it  had  never  disturbed  a  spider, 
her  bright  tin  dust-pan,  her  fair  shining  hair, 
braided  across  her  forehead  to  hide  the  curl- 
papers which  were  destined  to  confine  her 
tresses  till  the  evening,  her  sliding  curtsey  as 
she  poised  herself  on  one  foot  that  you  might 
pass  with  ease,  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
she  balanced  her  brush  and  held  her  dust-pan, 
her  sweet  smile  that  seemed  to  say,  "  What  can 
I  do  to  please  you,  lady  ?"  were  delightful ; 
and  yet  she  looked  so  in  keeping  with  her  oc- 
cupation, that  in  nothing  would  her  mistress 
have  had  Lucy  Bramer  altered. 

Betsey  French  was  most  amusingly  her  op- 
posite. Lucy  was  pretty  and  petite ;  Betsey 
was  handsome,  and  of  Patagonian  proportions  ; 
Lucy's  voice  was  soft  and  stealing,  Betsey's 
tones  were  broad  and  shrill ;  Lucy's  hair  was 
golden — not  red,  but  golden  ;  Betsey's  was  black 
as  the  raven's  wing ;  Betsey's  mirth  was  bois- 
terous, she  was  in  and  out  of  a  passion  at  least 
ten  times  a  day, — her  attentions  bordered  upon 
freedom,  she  had  abundant  talents,  but  no 
tact — she  was  a  superior  cook,  yet  her  dinners 
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never  seemed  well  set  upon  the  dishes,  the 
joints  were  invariably  put  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  gravies,  soups,  and  jellies  overflowing  ; — no 
two  servants  could  be  more  different,  although 
they  were  attached  to  each  other;  Lucy  was  as 
neat  in  her  person  in  the  morning  as  in  the 
afternoon — but  Betsey's  shoes  were  down  at 
heel,  her  kerchief  off  one  shoulder,  and  dragged 
on  the  other,  and  her  apron  stringless,  until 
past  six  ;  then,  indeed,  she  made  her  appearance 
like  a  full-blown  peony — red  ribands  in  her 
cap,  and  a  bright  green  gown,  with  sundry 
flounces  garnishing  the  skirt. 

I  never  could  make  out  exactly  how  it  was, 
but  pretty  Lucy  Bramer — the  modest,  down- 
eyed  Lucy,  had  a  lover — an  absolute  lover  of 
flesh  and  blood — a  living  lover,  in  the  person 
of  a  handsome  coachman,  who  had  evidently 
won  Lucy's  heart  by  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  and 
rode  post  through  it  after  paying  as  toll  the  af- 
fections of  his  own.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
Lucy  was  sitting  at  the  long  kitchen  table,  cut- 
ting and  snipping  a  certain  quantity  of  white 
satih  riband,  when  Betsey,  who  had  been  po- 
lishing the  outside  of  a  tin  kettle,  (the  genera- 
lity of  Irish  servants — ay,  and  many  English 
ones  too,  do  not   trouble  themselves  about  the 
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inside,)  said,  "  Why  then,  Lucy,  honey,  is  the 
licence  bought  yet  ?" 

"  The  what  ?"  in  her  turn,  inqmred  Lucy. 

"  The  licence,  to  be  sure,"  repeated  Betsey. 

"  Why  Betsey — you  do  not  suppose  Edmund 
is  going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  throw  away  his 
money  on  a  licence  ?  Of  course  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried by  banns — we  have  been  out-asked  twice." 

Betsey  laid  the  bit  of  black  leather  on  one 
side,  /md  the  bit  of  what  she  called  "  whiten- 
ing" on  the  other  side  of  the  tin  kettle,  and 
clapping  her  hands  together,  *'  to  bang  the 
dirt  out  of  them,"  looked  steadily  in  Mary's 
face. 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  both  Edmund  and 
yourself  had  saved  a  big  trifle  of  money, 
enough  to  furnish  two  rooms,  and  keep  you 
from  eating  herrings'  tails  for  many  a  day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  licence  ?"" 

"  And  a  dacent  girl  like  yourself  tells  me 
you're  not  to  have  a  licence  ?" 

**  To  be  sure — do  you  not  think  we  shall 
find  other  employment  for  our  money  ?" 

*"  And  you  mean  that  one  wedding  to  last 
you  3^our  life  ?" 

"Please  God!''  replied  the  pretty  house- 
maid. 
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"  Yet  you'll  have  no  licence,  but  be  married 
by  beggarly  banns  !  Well,  the  back  of  my 
hand  to  you,  England,  afther  that  ! — a  dacent 
girl  like  Lucy  Bramer  to  put  up  with  banns ! 
Well,  afther  that  i  Sure  it's  wonderful  you 
don't  seek  out  a  couple-beggar,  and  get  mar- 
ried like  tlio  heathens  in  the  time  of  Nebecud- 
nazar  !  No  licence  !  and  enough  money  stowed 
by,  in  the  savings'-bank,  to  furnish  two  rooms  ! 
— and  to  put  up  with  banns  !  as  if  you  hadn't 
a  teaster  (sixpence)  nor  a  groat  in  the  world  ! 
Well,  thank  God,  I've  a  pride  above  that.  If 
I  was  going  to  be  married,  every  rag  of  clothes 
I  have  should  go,  or  I'd  be  married  dacent !" 

"  That  would  not  be  the  way  to  be  decently 
married,"  said  Lucy,  quietly,  "  to  have  no 
clothes  to  be  married  in." 

"  O  the  meanness  of  them  English,"  per- 
sisted Betsey,  "  to  think  that  even  for  onct  in 
their  lives  the  spirit  can't  get  into  them  ! — the 
tame  negurs !  O  Lucy  !  and  to  think  about 
furnishing  !  Why,  in  Ireland,  we  give  all  ho- 
nour and  glory  to  the  wedding  and  the  priest, 
and  think  as  it  is  but  to  be  done  onct  it  ought 
to  be  done  dacent.  Oh,  what  signifies  the  hard- 
ship afther,  if  you  have  showed  that  the  good 
drop  stops  with  the  family  /" 

Lucy  looked  perplexed. 
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"  If  you  show  that  it  isn't  the  money  you 
care  for — "  persisted  Betsey 

'*  But  I  do  care  for  the  money,"  replied  the 
expectant  bride  ;  "  I  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
I  assure  you,  Betsey,  I  have  as  great  a  desire 
to  be  *  decent'  as  you — only  I  think  our  ideas 
of  what  decency  is  differ.  Who  knows  when 
I  go  in  or  come  out  of  church  whether  I  have 
been  married  by  banns  or  licence ;  or  if  they 
did,  what  does  it  signify?" 

''  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Lucy  Bramer,  that's 
what  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Betsey,  more  enraged 
than  ever;  "  and  I  tell  you  what,  you  have  no 
regard  for  your  family." 

'^  Indeed  but  I  have  ;  I  supported  my  dear 
mother  till  her  death,  and  never  would  have 
married  had  she  lived." 

"  1  know  you  have  a  good  heart  towards 
every  one  belonging  to  you,"  replied  Betsey, 
moved,  for  tears  had  risen  to  Lucy's  eyes;  "  but 
I  mean  you  have  no  regard  for  the  pride  of 
your  family." 

"  My  father  was  only  a  tailor,"  replied  Lucy, 
meekly ;  *'  so  I  have  only  the  honest  name  he 
left  me  to  be  proud  of,  and  being  married  by 
licence  would  not  support  that !" 

Betsey  gave  Lucy  two  looks  of  contempt, 
which  she  did  not  see,  for  she  had  been  shap- 
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ing  the  end  of  the  riband  into  a  heart :  one 
disparaging  look  was  for  tlie  tailor,  another  for 
Lucy's  mean  spirit.  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  tossing  her  head  as  if  it  had  been 
already  crowned  with  the  crimson  ribands,  said, 
"  Well,  Lucy,  you  must  excuse  my  being 
bride' s-maid,  that's  all ;  for,  though  other  peo- 
ple hav'n't  no  fathers,  nor  people  of  their  own, 
I'm  not  so,  thank  God ;  and  I'll  never  be  tail 
to  a  wedding  that  hasn't  got  a  licence !" 

"  If  your  honour  plases,"  said  a  poor  woman, 
whose  plebeian  name  of  Oran  had  nothing  il- 
lustrious in  its  sound  or  connexion,  "  my 
daughter  woiddri't  mind  taking  a  sarvice  in 
England,  though  she  would  not  like  to  do  it 
here,  because  of  her  peopled 

"  Well  !  if  her  people  (relations)  do  not  like 
her  to  go  to  service,  let  them  support  her ;  or, 
at  all  events,  give  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
clothes  to  shield  her  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather." 

"  Oh,  your  honour  !  sure  as  to  the  bit  and 
the  sup,  me  and  mine  could  have  it  from  them 
for  ever;  but  where  would  they  have  clothes 
for  all  belonging  to  them  ?  where  would  they 
get  them  ?" 

"  Then  why   not  send   her  where  she  could 
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earn  them?  there  are  plenty  of  farmers,  re- 
spectable farmers,  who  would  be  pleased  to  take 
your  daughter  into  their  service."" 

"  But,  don't  you  see,  her  people  ?  sure  they'd 
look  down  upon  her— all  dacent,  keeping  their 
bits  of  walls  over  their  heads,  and  their  own 
cow  and  pig,  and  the  likes  of  that ;  not  one  of 
their  breed  at  sarvice;  but  she  has  a  turn  that 
way,  and  if  she  was  out  of  the  country,  why 
then,  nobody  would  know  it.'''' 

Here  was  a  woman — a  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren, living  almost  on  charity,  and  yet  indis- 
posed to  send  her  daughter— a  nice-looking, 
cheerful,  healthy,  and,  I  do  believe,  industrious 
o-irl,  to  service,  because  her  relations  were  what 
in  Ireland  are  called  "  small  farmers."  This  is 
but  one  instance  out  of  twenty  that  came  under 
my  own  observation,  not  six  months  ago,  of  a 
similar  indisposition  to  exertion,  72ot  from  idle- 
ness, but  from  a  dislike  to  what,  in  their  opi- 
nion, would  lower  "  their  family  pride."  The 
results  of  this  failing  are,  as  I  have  observed, 
sometimes  of  a  laughable,  but  more  frequently 
of  a  melancholy  nature.  I  could  not  look  round 
upon  the  domestic  circle  of  some  whom  I  both 
love  and  respect,  without  feeling  my  heart  sink 
at  the  gloomy  prospects  of  griefs,  troubles,  and 
privations  which   I  know  future    years   must 
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bring  to  many  a  bright  eye  and  many  a  blush- 
ing cheek  among  them. 

A  family  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  young  people, 
brought  up  in  the  careless  and  rude  plenty  of 
Irish  hospitality,  beloved  by  their  parents,  in- 
dulged, as  children  of  abundance  invariably  are, 
never  thinking  of  the  future  ;  the  naturally  fine 
capabilities  of  the  females,  cultivated  to  the 
point  that  is  conceived  necessary,  as  most  at- 
tractive ;  knowing  a  little  of  everything,  but 
nothing  well  —  the  girls,  kind,  affectionate, 
good-natured,  to  an  extent  never  met  with  in 
an  English  family  ;  but  thoughtless,  untidy, 
and  extravagant  to  a  degree  equally  unknown 
in  this  well-regulated  country.  The  sons,  grow- 
ing up — most  wonderful  politicians  ! — exulting 
either  in  the  full-blown  honours  of  the  Orange, 
or  elevating  the  cap  of  "liberty,  with  its  sham- 
rock garland,  upon  the  longest  rifle  in  the  land ; 
read}'^  to  cut  each  others'  throats  for  the  sake 
of  party  or  of  pride ;  but  not  at  all  prepared 
to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
their  common  country  ! — the  most  party-loving, 
but  the  most  unpatriotic  youths  on  earth  :  they 
fish,  and  shoot,  and  lounge  ;  and  (barring  the 
politics)  are  the  most  obliging,  attentive,  and, 
generally  speaking,  well-informed  fellows  in  the 
world  !     Yet,  what  are  their  prospects  ?     The 
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father  of  the  family  possesses,  probably  a  li- 
mited, certainly  an  embarrassed  income,  which, 
perhaps,  living  in  Ireland,  he  can  neither  ex- 
tricate nor  increase.  Perhaps,  also,  one  or  two 
of  his  daughters  marry,  the  rest  live  at  home, 
adding  to  their  father's  embarrassments,  or 
spend  six  months  here,  six  months  there, 
amongst  their  friends ;  indulging  in  a  species 
of  decent  beggary,  which  the  proud  in  Ireland 
do  not  disdain. 

In  England,  under  such  circumstances,  those 
young  ladies  would  have  depended,  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  on  their  own  resources.  If  their  fa- 
ther was  rich,  and  their  allotted  fortunes  ready, 
they  would  remain  together ;  but,  if  he  was 
embarrassed  !  —  thank  God  ! — an  Englishwo- 
man's pride  is  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty  ! 
She  might  feel  sorry  for  the  necessity  which 
rendered  it  incumbent  on  her  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  the  talents  with  which  she  had 
hoped  to  enliven  her  beloved  home ;  but  this 
sorrow  would  only  stimulate  her  to  exertion,  nor 
would  she  lose  caste  by  such  conduct ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  would  be  the  more  respected. 

As  to  the  sons  !  But  a  short  dialogue  be- 
tween an  English  and  an  Irish  gentleman  will 
at  once  illustrate  my  meaning. 

"  Your  eldest  son,  of  course,  will  succeed  to 
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the  estate  ;  but  I  wonder  you  did  not  think  of 
some  profession  for  him  :  our  properties  are  of 
the  same  amount,  and  we  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  children;  but  my  eldest  son  has  just  en- 
tered the  Middle  Temple." 

"  Ah  !  Charles  has  left  College,  and  none  of 
the  elder  sons  of  my  family  have  ever  had  a 
profession." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  Alfred  ?" 

"  Why,  Alfred  was  intended  for  the  army ; 
but  at  present,  it  is  absolute  madness  to  think 
of  it;  so  poor  Alfred  is  obliged  to  wait  at  home 
for  a  war." 

The  English  gentleman  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  Alfred's  waiting  at  home,  on  the 
chance  of  a  disagreement  with  our  foreign 
allies ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  say  so,  and  in- 
quired what  was  to  be  done  with  Robert. 

"  Oh,  Robert  is  so  steady,  so  very  steady, 
in  fact,  that  we  always  designed  him  for  the 
Church  ;  he  passed  through  College  with  great 
tclat^  and  is  now  only  waiting  for  a  title  to 
orders." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  could  not  Robert 
take  pupils  ? — many  young  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  here,  I  am  happy  to  observe, 
are  able  to  support  themselves  by  such  praise- 
worthy exertions." 
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The  colour  mounted  to  the  old  gentleman's 
temples,  while  he  replied,  "  Yes,  but  Mrs. 
Blake's  connexions  are  even  more  high  than 
mine ;  Robert  did  wish  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  his  mother — you  know  it  is  a  national 
feeling,  that  those  of  ancient  family  do  not 
exactly  like  to  enter  into  that  species  of  occu- 
pation which  would  create  a  coolness  between 
them  and  their  powerful  relations  ;  and  Mrs. 

Blake's  second  cousin  is  Bishop  of ;  when 

he  provides  for  one  or  two  more  immediate 
connexions,  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  think  of 
Robert !" 

So  upon  the  chance  of  the  bishop's  think- 
ing of  him,  Master  Robert  was  to  exist ! 

"  But  there  is  another,  a  singularly  fine 
boy,""  persisted  the  English  gentleman — '•  al- 
most a  young  man — what  is  he  intended  for  ?'' 

*'  Oh,  Edward  ! — Edward  is  the  youngest, 
and  was  always  passionately  attached  to  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Blake's  brother  died  an  admiral ;  and 
Edward,  when  a  tiny  fellow,  used  to  say  he 
would  be  an  admiral  also ;  but  Mrs.  Blake  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  her  pet  boy  roughing  it 
amongst  the  midshipmen  of  a  ship,  to  which 
he  might  have  been  appointed,  because  there 
were  one  or  two  youths  on  board,  lads  of  such 
exceptionable  characters  as  to  descent,  that  she 
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dreaded  his  making  low  connexions — the  time 
passed  on,  and  he  is  now  too  old,  and  the  power 
of  the  old  families  is  decaying  fast ;  and  unless 
he  entered  the  merchant  service,  (which  would 
break  his  mother's  heart,)  I  really  do  not  see 
what  we  shall  do  with  him  ;  for  his  heart  is  on 
the  waves,  he  is  everlastingly  boating,  and  is 
beloved  by  the  whole  country." 

And  so  he  was,  poor  fellow  !  he  was  so  hand- 
some, so  generous,  so  affectionate ;  but  they 
may  mourn  him  now,  for  he  is  dead  ! — drown- 
ed ! — nobody  knows  how — in  the  clear  sunny 
lake  of  his  father's  wild  and  beautiful  park. 
He  who  might  have  revived  the  declining  ho- 
nours of  his  house— a  noble,  brave  boy — his 
restless  and  impatient  spirit  struggled  between 
obedience  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  his  mother, 
and  that  eager  longing  after  activity  and  dis- 
tinction which  spurs  our  natures  on  to  immor- 
tality. Poor  Edward  Blake  !  I  never  hear 
"  the  blood  of  the  Blakes"  boasted  of,  without 
thinking  of  the  pure  rich  current  which  pe- 
rished in  his  veins  ! 

It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  a  fault  than  to 
suggest  its  remedy.  The  extravagant  pride 
which  flourished  in  Ireland  some  forty  years 
ago,  with  a  luxuriance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  now,  has  been  very  much  shorn  of  its 
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proportions  ;  time  and  circumstances  have  in 
some  degree  destro3?ed  it.  A  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  general,  and  the 
English  world  in  particular,  has  made  its  way 
into  the  wilds  of  Kerry  and  the  fastnesses  of 
Connamara.  Many  have  been  brought  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  such  extravagant  pride,  and 
its  unfitness  for  the  present  state  of  things  ; 
others,  whose  forefathers  possessed  the  land  for 
centuries,  have  been  swept,  as  by  a  pestilence, 
from  the  country.  I  have  listened  for  names 
which  my  mother  has  said  were  familiar  to  her 
as  household  words,  but  they  were  nowhere 
spoken  ;  the  old  men  of  whom  I  heard  so  fre- 
quently, died  proudly  and  silently  within  the 
crumbling  halls  or  castles  of  their  ancestors; 
their  graves  had  been  closed  by  grey-headed 
and  humble  friends,  who  considered  service 
rendered  to  "  an  ould  ancient  family"  as  sacred 
and  obligatory  as  a  religious  duty  ;  and  if  they 
left  children,  they  are  only  to  be  found  amongst 
tile  troops,  or  in  the  forests  of  foreign  lands. 

I  noted  these  things,  and  I  found  how  bitterly 
pride  had  cursed  my  native  country.  There 
are  other  curses,  dark  and  heavy,  resting  on 
its  devoted  head;  but  surely  the  principle 
which  cramps  exertion  must  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  for  a  land  united  as   Ireland   is  to 
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another,  where  enterprise  and  energy  turn  what 
they  touch  into  gold. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  islands  is 
humiliating ;  yet  the  casual  traveller  sees 
little  of  it.  The  genuine  hospitality  of  the  in- 
habitants— the  unhappy  talent  they  possess  for 
keeping  up  appearances — their  gay  and  cheer- 
ful manners — -are  all  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  have  not  resided  amongst  them.  The  feel- 
ing  extends  from  the  lady  of  the  house  to  the 
slattern  in  the  kitchen — everything  puts  on  its 
finery  '•'for  the  credit  of  the  family."  No  mat- 
ter how  great  is  the  extent  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, nor  how  increased,  as  long  as  it  is  to 
be  had  they  will  have  it,  careless  of  the  ruin 
that  must  follow. 

"  What  will  I  do  intirely,"  said  an  old  butler 
in  an  old  family,  which  has  now  no  representa- 
tive, for  the  only  heir  was  killed  in  a  duel  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  (I  have  heard  that  the  quarrel 
originated  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  name  !)  "  what 
will  I  do.'^  Quality  coming  down  from  Dublin, 
and  not  a  coat  to  my  back  !" 

"  I'd  buy  a  coat  out  of  my  own  wages  rather 
than  wear  that,"  replied  the  footman  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  where  the  mtnage  was  better. 

**  I'd  do  that  same  if  I  had  my  wages,"  re- 
plied the  old  man ;  "  but  Pve  not  seen  cross  or 
coin  of  them  these  three  years." 
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"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  for  tliem,  or 
leave  ?""  inquired  the  other. 

"  Where's  the  good  of  my  asking  when  I 
know  it's  not  in  it,"  replied  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture; "  and  as  to  leaving!  you  know  nothing 
about  it — who'd  stand  up  for  the  credit  of  the 
family  if  I  was  to  leave?  I  that  have  been 
with  them  so  long,  and  my  father  before  me. 
No ;  I've  been  thinking  I'd  borrow  a  coat  for 
the  time  the  quality  stays ;  there's  ne'er  a  man 
on  the  town-land  would  refuse  me  the  loan  of 
one  for  his  honour  s  credit!''' 

But  the  respectful  and  attached  feeling  with 
which  the  poor  Irish  regarded  their  superiors 
is  fast  declining.  They  used  to  be  proud,  like 
the  old  butler,  "  for  his  honour's  credit  ;"  now 
they  take  out  a  patent  for  pride  on  their  own 
account — the  pride  is  not  decreased,  but  its 
object  is  changed. 

I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  renders  our  English  pea- 
sants of  such  blunt  stern  honesty.  Here,  the 
landlord  is  civil  to  his  tenant — there,  the  tenant 
used  to  be  servile  to  his  landlord  ;  and  still, 
though  he  may  burn  his  house  or  cut  his 
throat  secretly,  to  mark  his  displeasure  of  his 
conduct,  yet  he  bears  himself  when  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  his  superiors  more  with  the  air  of  a 
serf  than  a  free  man.  Despite  this  serf-like 
manner,  pride  rankles  in  the  peasant's  heart, 
and  stirs  its  blood— if  the  passion  be  not  exer- 
cised for  his  master,  it  will  be  exercised  against 
him.* 

The  union  of  pride  and  poverty  is,  I  believe, 
universally  acknowledged.  The  first  endea- 
vours to  shield  the  child  of  its  own  creating, 
but  its  shadow  is  as  the  shadow  of  the  poison- 
ous upas  tree :  the  shadow  lies  heavy  upon  my 
poor  country. 

The  upper  classes,  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way to  Cape  Clear,  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  few 
years  see   the  absurdity  of  this  passion  ;    and 

*  When — Murphy  I  think  was  his  name — the  mis- 
guided man  who  murdered  Mr.  Foote  near  New  Ross, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  was  hung,  his  father,  an 
aged  person,  was  present  at  the  execution.  The 
wretched  father  never  attempted  to  deny  his  son's 
guilt — never  thought  it  worth  denying  ;  the  murderer 
had  established  a  pride  and  a  will  of  his  own,  and  Mr. 
Foote's  plans  interfered  with  them— the  result  is  but 
too  well  known.  No  tear  dimmed  his  father's  eye, 
nor  did  he,  I  was  informed,  utter  a  word  until  the 
body  ceased  to  move  ;  then,  turning  from  the  spec- 
tacle, he  exclaimed,  "  To  think  of  my  losing  my  beau- 
tiful boy  for  Ould  Foote  /"  What  pride  nestled  in  that 
extraordinary  observation ! 
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future  generations  may  testify  that  Irish  pride 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  proper  dignity 
which  calls  upon  nations  and  individuals  to 
respect  themselves. 

But  how  shall  we  take  from  the  lower  orders, 
whose  names  are  their  only  inheritance,  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  degraded  by  the  occupations 
which  bring  prosperity  to  England  ?  How 
teach  them  to  feel  that  beggary  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  servitude!  Would  a  judiciously- 
arranged  code  of  poor-laws  effect  this,  as  well 
as  other  desirable  objects  ?  Certainly,  poor- 
laws,  administered  as  they  are  in  England, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  in  Ireland  ;  the 
legislator  would  do  well  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration  the  great  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries :  however  displeasing 
it  may  be  to  say  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that,  in  civilisation,  Ireland  is  at 
this  moment  a  century  behind  England.  In 
addition  to  its  poverty,  it  has  a  host  of  preju- 
dices and  superstitions  to  overcome,  which  are 
continually  drawing  it  back  from  improvement, 
and  weighing  it  down  towards  destruction.  Its 
children  are  the  children  of  impulse ;  a  single 
idea  fixes  itself  upon  their  imaginations,  and 
from  that  they  act :  their  powers  of  comparison 
are  weak,  because  they  are  seldom  exercised  ; 
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if  the  laws  are  opposed  to  their  prejudices,  they 
rise  in  arms  against  them  ;  and  if  they  are 
framed  altogether  ^  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  they  will  be  anything  but  a  national 
benefit.  The  lower  orders  of  Irish  are  a  diffi- 
cult class  of  persons  to  deal  with :  those  who 
legislate  for  them  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  their  modes,  their  moods,  their  peculia- 
rities, their  virtues,  and  their  vices  ;  and,  above 
all,  thorouglily  informed  as  to  their  religion^  as 
it  really  exists  at  this  moment.  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  in  theory  as  in  practice.  It  is  wretch- 
ed to  think  of  the  misery  to  which  the  old  and 
feeble  among  the  poor  are  subjected  ;  though 
it  draws  forth  the  virtues  of  the  youthful  and 
the  industrious; — the  aged  are  burdensome  to 
their  children,  when  in  England  they  would 
find  support  from  the  parish  :  thus  a  day-la- 
bourer, frequently,  has  not  only  the  future,  but 
the  past  generation  to  support.  I  remember, 
some  time  ago,  entering  the  hovel  of  a  poor 
man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny  :  it 
was,  as  is  usual  in  that  district,  a  most  mise- 
rable dwelling  ;  the  thatch  overgrown  with 
moss  and  Scotch  grass;  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  chair  to  sit  on ;  the  noon-day  meal  of  po- 
tatoes was  thrown  from  the  iron  pot  into  a  kish, 
which  was  placed  upon  a  stool,  nearly  in   the 

VOL     III.  c 
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centre  of  the  room  ;  round  this  the  ragged  fa- 
mily crouched,  like  witches  round  a  cauldron  : 
there  were  five  children  ;  the  father,  if  not 
bowed  down  by  labour,  and  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  would  have  been  a  handsome, 
fine-looking  man,  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
and  twenty.  The  wife  had  been  a  lovely  girl, 
but  she  married  him  when  seventeen,  and  be- 
stowed five  blessings  on  her  husband  in  six 
years !  At  three-and-twenty  the  blood  had 
curdled  in  her  cheek,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
bleared  from  smoke,  and  often  blinded  by  tears  ! 
Yet  the  smile  was  fresh  and  friendly  on  her 
lips — the  curtsey,  and  the  "  kindly  welcome" 
were  offered — the  children  huddled  away  in  a 
corner— and  then  it  was  that  the  elders  of  the 
family  became  visible.  In  addition  to  his  five 
little  ones,  this  poor  man  supported  his  wife's 
grandmother,  an  old  crone,  arrived  at  octoge- 
narian dignity  ;  and  his  own  father,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  many  years — the  "  warm 
corner"  was  bestowed  on  the  crone,  and  the 
straw  pallet  of  the  more  afilicted  father  de- 
cently covered  with  both  rug  and  blanket.* 

*  I  fear  the  New  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  will  have 
but  little  effect  in  changing  this  picture.  The  poor 
Irish  have,  like  all  human  creatures,  a  dread  of  misery 
and  want,  but  I  believe  they  will  endure  both  to  ex- 
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This  labourer's  wages,  one  month  with  ano- 
ther, was  tenpence  a  day  !— tenpence  a  day,  to 
feed  and  clothe  nine  people !  The  hovel  which 
they  inhabited,  and  a  few  perches  of  land,  were 
rent-free.  "  But  for  this,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  we  could  not  live  at  all !  The  woman 
cuts  and  sets  the  pratees — the  children  are  too 
soft  (young)  to  put  a  hand  to  anything — bar- 
ring their  mouths— hut  it's  God's  will  to  lave 
us  together ! " 

**  And  do  you  not  receive  some  assistance 
towards  the  support  of  these  old  people?" 

"  Oh  !  the  neighbours  are  mighty  kind  ;  but 
sure  they're  no  better  off  than  ourselves — 
they've  their  own  ould  people  to  look  after,  for 
no  one  breathing  could  cast  away  their  own 
flesh  and  blood — my  father  and  her  granny 
used  to  go  out  on  the  shocharawn  (begging) 
until  they  got  a-past  moving ;  and  the  quabty 
was  often  kind  to  them." 

The  withered  woman  raised  her  head  from 
the  shrivelled  bosom  on  which  it  had  sunk,  and 
there  was  a  passing  expression  in  her  eye,  lack- 

tremity,  rather  than  enter  a  pauper  workhouse.  Their 
prejudice  against  such  places  amounts  to  absolute  hor- 
ror. I  think  they  will  rather  starve  on  its  threshold 
than  become  its  inmates. 

c  2 
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lustre  though  it  was,  that  convinced   me    her 
spirit  had  never  been  of  gentle  mood. 

"  Kind  was  it  of  them  ?"  she  repeated  in  a 
voice  of  feeble  treble — "  Oh,  mighty  kind  to  be 
sure  !  But  tell  the  lady  that  granny  Wade 
was  no  beggar  ;  she  only  asked  a  mite  from  such 
as  have  all  now  of  what  those  she  come  from 
called  their  own,  and  was  their  own,  long 
ever  ago — it  wasn't  charity  she  asked,  though 
she  travelled  far  for  food  !  If  the  devil  takes 
from  God's  angels  what  God  gave   them,  isnH 

it  natural  for  them  to  try  for  it  ?     And " 

*'  Whisht  !  granny,  whisht  !"  exclaimed  her 
grand-daughter — "  I  hope  you'll  excuse  her, 
ma'^am,  dear ;  she's  ould,  and  feeble  in  the  head, 
and  says  things  without  a  meaning ;  the  pride^ 
ma'am,  is  strong  in  her  to  the  last ;  and  I  can't 
deny  that  some  of  '  her  people,'  as  she  lets  on 
— long  ever  ago — were  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
gentry,  only  I  suppose  times  change,  and  Loch 

Valley " 

"  Who  spakes  of  Loch  V^alley  ?"  interrupted 
the  crone. 

"  Whisht,  granny,  honey,  whisht  !  here's 
a  taste  of  beautiful  tobaccy  for  you  to  warm 
your  heart,  and  don't  be  vexing  yourself  about 
what's   past   and  gone.     What's  Loch  Valley 
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or  any  other  valley  to  us  now,  barring  we'd  get 
a  day's  work  in  it,  and  '  thank  yer  honor, 
for  that  same,  to  the  man  that's  in  it  !'"* 

What  a  strange  mingling  of  pride,  poverty, 
and  the  most  beautiful  and  truthful  filial  piety 
were  beneath  that  wretched  roof!  How  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  legislate,  kindly  and  wisely, 
for  such  a  group  !  I  must  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  incidents,  when  I  have  stories  to  relate, 
combining  the  grave  and  gay,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  EngHsh,  or, 
dare  I  add,  unprofitable  to  the  Irish  reader ! 

If  I  have  a  quick  perception  of  ray  country's 
faults,  God  knows  I  trust  I  have  a  warm  heart 
towards  her  virtues,  and  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  her  sorrows. 
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PART  I. 

«*  God  bless  you  and  watch  over  you,  my  heart's 
treasure— may  the  light  of  heaven  rest  on  you 
— may  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  about  you — 
may  the  saints  protect  you — may  He  who  died 
for  us  remember  you — may  your  sins  never  be 
heavy  on  you — may  the  blessing  of  the  deso- 
late widow  (and  that's  myself)  never  leave  you 
night  or  day — sleeping  or  waking — and  may 
the  holy  Virgin  make  up  to  you  what  your 
lone  mother  has  not  to  give — and  that's  every- 
thing ;  for  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  cow's 
gone  dry,  and  the  horse  sold,  and  the  bit  of 
land  took  from  us,  and  soon  the  mother  will 
have  no  son  to  look  to  for  comfort  !  O  Harry, 
Harry  !  what  will  become  of  me  intirely,  when 

c   5 
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I  miss  your  voice,  and  the  sound  of  your 
whistle  coming  over  the  '  bohreen'  before  you  ! 
and  your  laugh,  my  own  child !  to  say  nothing 
of  your  kiss,  that  was  as  blessed  to  me  as  holy 
water  !"  And  in  an  agony  of  grief  Mrs.  O'Rear- 
don  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sob- 
bed so  that  if  a  heart  could  break  with  sob- 
bing hers  would  have  broken.  Do  you  laugh 
at  the  strange  words  in  which  Mrs.  O'Reardon 
expressed  her  farewell  to  her  only  child  ?  Alas  ! 
if  you  do  not  feel  the  deep  pathos  of  the 
widow's  adieu,  I  must  despair  of  making  you 
understand  anything  I  may  write  illustrative 
of  Irish  character. 

I  have  met  but  with  few  "  real  Irish"  who 
did  not,  when  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment,— and  that  is  very  frequently  the  case, — 
use  metaphoric  language,  which,  if  expressed 
in  good  English,  would  be  called  poetry  ;  but 
which,  wrapt  up  as  it  is  in  brogue  and  blunder, 
seldom  excites  anything  except  laughter.  In- 
deed, a  conversation  with  an  Irish  peasant  al- 
ways leaves  me  something  to  think  over.  There 
is  an  originality,  a  vigour,  and,  under  their 
compliments  and  civility,  not  unfrequently  a 
lurking  sarcasm,  illumined  by  much  wit,  spark- 
ling like  diamonds  among  their  rags — that  fur- 
nishes to  those  more  prone  to   listen   than   to 
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converse,  material  for  much  earnest  and  deep 
reflection.  Let  us  analyze  one  or  two  of  Mrs. 
O'Reardon's  sentences. 

She  said  to  her  son,  "  May  your  sins  never 
be  heavy  on  you,"  adding  the  prayer  that  "  the 
blessing  of  the  desolate  widow  {and  thafs  my- 
self) may  never  leave  you  night  or  day,  sleep- 
ing or  waking  !"  How  perfect  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  a  mother's  anxiety  that  her 
child  should  be  sinless  ! — and  that  her  blessing 
might  hover,  as  with  angel-wings,  over  her  be- 
loved by  day  and  night  ! — "  May  the  Virgin 
make  up  to  you  what  your  lone  mother  has  not 
to  give  (and  thafs  everything),'"  Here  is  con- 
trast !  her  blessing  is  full  to  overflowing,  but 
she  is  a  widow — and  "  lo^ie"" — and  those  who 
know  the  state  of  Irish  destitution  which  the 
background  of  the  picture  exhibits,  will  under- 
stand how  natural  her  prayer  is,  that  the  Virgin 
may  make  up  to  poor  Harry  O'Reardon  what 
his  mother  has  not  to  give,  "  a7id  that's  every- 
thing r — "  The  walls  are  bare,  the  cow's  dry, 
the  horse  sold,  the  bit  of  land  gone,"  and  the 
last  of  the  widow's  comforts  is  about  to  depart 
with  the  child,  whom  she  had  hoped  would  lay 
her  grey  head  in  the  grave.  How  perfectly 
beautiful  is  the  idea  of  the  sound  of  the  young 
man's  whistle  "  coming  before  him  !"  and  yet 
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Margaret  O'Reardon  would  have  been  puzzled 
if  asked  to  explain  what  the  word  "  poetry" 
signified,  though  her  life  had  been  little  more 
than  a  dirge  ! 

Harry  was  a  singularly  fine-looking  man,  in 
a  district  where  beauty  was  not  remarkable, 
because  it  was  abundant :  his  was  not  the 
vulgar,  broad,  flat,  turned-up  sort  of  counte- 
nance, which  the  English  (who,  heaven  bless 
them  !  know  as  little  about  Ireland  as  they  do 
about  Hanover)  call  ''Irish;"  his  was  the 
Spanish  face,  the  heritage  of  the  Milesian  race ; 
but  though  the  expression  of  the  deep-black 
eye,  and  firm-set  lip,  indicated  pride,  there  was 
something  about  the  lower  portion  of  the 
face — the  angle  of  the  mouth,  perhaps — which 
betokened,  also,  much  shrewdness  and  humour. 
This  expression  (I  am  obliged  to  repeat  the 
word)  was  not  the  general  one ;  Harry  usually 
looked  like  "  a  rock  of  sense  ;"  and,  poor  fel- 
low, he  had  all  his  senses  perfect,  except 
"  common  sense."  He  was  industrious,  good- 
tempered,  observant,  honest,  sufficiently  at- 
tached to  his  religion  to  have  died  for  it,  if 
necessary,  and  though  meriting  the  distinction 
of  a  saint,  was  yet  so  frequently  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  as  to  be  very  often  a  sinner, 

I   hope   I  am   not   about   to  say — what  as  a 
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Protestant  I  ought  not  to  say— but  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  devotion,  so  earnest  and  sin- 
cere, of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  their  religion. 
I  am  not  tninKing  of  the  Catholics  of  France, 
but  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — of  the  poor 
Catholics !  How  warm  is  their  zeal — how 
perfect  their  belief — how  truly  do  they  confide 
in  their  pastors — how  ready  at  all  times  to  lay 
down  their  life  for  what  they  consider  truth  ! 
Alas  !  that  it  is  not  truth  !  Alas  !  that  many 
of  their  pastors  are  far  from  being  worthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

I  do  not  strive  to  convert  them  to  or  from 
any  particular  creed,  but  I  would  gradually 
inform  their  minds,  and  then  leave  them  to 
choose  their  own.  People  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  "  gulp  down  "  what  they  are  told  is 
truth,  when  the  new  truth  (as  they  deem 
it)  flies  in  the  face  of  the  old  truth,  in  the 
belief  of  which  they  were  educated.  They 
are  so  very  far  behind  England  in  civilisation 
— the  march  of  intellect  has  been  so  com- 
pletely hogged  in  its  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  while  impulse,  as  usual,  has  flown 
as  high  and  as  wildly  as  ever — that  in  no  one 
respect  can  any  comparison  be  drawn  between 
the  two  countries.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
now,    possessing    all    they    have    fancied    they 
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require,  they  may  be  led  to  feel  their  real 
wants;  though,  while  I  hope  the  best  for 
those  I  really  love,  I  bethink  me  of  the  red 
Indians,  who,  being  clothed  and  educated  in 
the  white  settlements,  still  desire  the  green 
savannahs  of  their  youth,  and  leturn  in  their 
nakedness  to  the  wild  forest-homes  of  their 
affections,  and  to  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers  ! 
Well,  if  the  Indians  and  the  Irish  will  not  be 
happy  in  our  way,  my  woman's  heart  whispers, 
let  them  be  happy  in  their  own.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  child,  having  a  3'oung  pigeon 
and  a  kitten  to  rear  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
would  force  meat  and  milk  down  the  pigeon's 
throat  because  it  must  live  like  the  cat.  I 
had  not  thought  over  St.  Paul's  beautiful  ex- 
pressions relative  to  the  "  diversities  of  gifts,"" 
which  teach  us  not  to  think  of  our  own  pos- 
sessions more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
Nor  did  I  remember  that  there  is  one  flesh  of 
birds  and  another  of  beasts  ;  but  I  killed  the 
pretty  pigeon.  Ever  since  then,  /  leave  food  of 
mayiy  kinds  to  my  favourites,  but  suffer  them 
to  take  what  they  like  best. 

I  must  however  return  to  Harry  O'Reardon. 
My  stories  are,  I  imagine,  more  attractive  than 
my  reasonings. 

Harry,  as   I  have  intimated,   was  about  to 
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quit  his  home — perhaps  his  country — but  cer- 
tainly his  home.  His  father  had  been  a  very 
extensive  farmer — almost  a  gentleman — indeed 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  a  farmer ;  he 
was  of  an  old  family,  and  was  as  proud  of  his 
descent  as  if  he  had  been  chieftain  of  many 
town-lands.  And — the  old  story  over  again — 
he  got  into  debt,  and  at  last  into  gaol — and  he 
died  there ;  and  all  the  "  country"  (people) 
cried  shame  upon  those  who  put  him  there, 
because — (at  least  I  never  heard  them  give  any 
eason  for  their  outcry) — but  I  suppose  it  was 
because  of  his  hemg;  one  of  the  last  of  a  race 
of  squireens — a  genus  that  has  become  extinct 
since  the  Union — and  consequently  entitled  to 
prey  upon  everybody,  though  nobody  must 
prey  upon  them.  I  must  do  Harry  the  justice 
to  say,  that  the  only  quality  he  inherited  from 
his  father  was  pride  !  He  had  achieved  a 
character  for  truth,  uprightness,  and  punc- 
tuality in  discharging  his  engagements,  that 
rendered  him  respected,  and  in  any  other  coun- 
try would  have  made  him  prosperous.  Not 
that  truth,  uprightness,  and  punctuality,  are 
not  prized  in  Ireland,  but  Harry  O'Reardon, 
as  I  have  said,  was  of  an  old  family,  and  old 
families  have  their  retainers,  and  so  Harry 
was  as  firmly  kept  down  as  if  a  millstone  had 
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been  tied  about  his  neck.  His  father,  besides 
what  he  rented,  possessed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  own :  those  Harry  boldly 
sold,  and  distributed  the  money  amongst  his 
creditors;  then,  by  degrees,  the  large  farms 
were  given  up — nor  did  he  endeavour  to  inti- 
midate those  who  took  the  land,  which  his  own 
necessities  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  ;  he  was 
too  proud  for  that.  "  No,"  he  declared  boldly 
"  that  an  O'Reardon  had  never  asked  for  help, 
nor  never  would ;"  and  his  neighbours  de- 
clared, that  "  Masther  Harry  was  mighty  high 
entirely  in  himself,  or  he'd  be  thankful  for  a 
faction — not  all  as  one  as  he  was,  stiff  and 
stately  to  himself,  and  too  grand  to  be  com- 
arade  with  any  one  barring  his  ould  mo- 
ther.^' 

Harry's  mind  was  too  highly  cast  for  his 
society ;  he  afforded  shelter,  and  shared  the 
"  bit  and  the  sup"  as  long  as  the  bit  and  the 
sup  lasted  ;  he  could  not  endure  that  his  po- 
verty should  be  known,  and  yet  he  could  not 
struggle  against  it.  He  thought  liis  former 
landlord  should  have  understood  his  character, 
and  offered  him  a  farm  at  a  reduced  rent  in 
consideration  of  his  good  conduct ;  but  his 
landlord  seldom  visited  the  country,  and  when 
he  did  he  had  no  time,   and  perhaps  no  talent 
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for  studying  human  nature.  The  tenant  who 
paid  3/.  lOs.  an  acre  was,  in  his  agent's  estima- 
tion, better  by  lOs.  than  a  tenant  who  paid  3/. ; 
and  so  Harry  O'Reardon  was,  after  years  of 
severe  struggb'ng  with  poverty — the  bitter 
heritage  of  his  forefathers'  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance— left  with  poverty  and  his  aged 
parent  as  his  sole  companions,  having  nothing 
but  the  produce  of  four  acres  of  bad  land  to 
subsist  upon.  The  Irish  peasant,  to  his  honour 
be  it  spoken,  does  not  desert  his  neighbour 
in  his  affliction  ;  but  Harry  repelled  atten- 
tions that  would  have  been  gladly  paid. 

When  he  had  nothing  to  give,  he  would 
receive  no  visitor,  and  it  was  a  melancholy 
picture  of  gloomy  pride  to  see  that  high-minded 
— but  mistaken  —  man  cultivating  his  land 
alone,  while  the  door  of  his  dwelling  was 
closely  shut,  lest  his  mother  should  be  dis- 
covered in  the  performance  of  that  necessary 
work  which  she  had  not  the  means  of  procur- 
ing even  "  a  slip  of  a  girl"  to  perform  for  her. 
Nothing  of  late  went  well  with  Harry  O'Rear- 
don ;  his  potatoes  failed — the  cow  went  dry — 
his  pigs  died — and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
sell  his  horse.  If  these  misfortunes  happened 
to  an  English  yeoman,  bitterly  though  he 
might  feel  them,  still  he  would  not  do  as  Harry 
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did.  He  would  not  dream  of  leavintj  his 
country  ;  he  would  look  out  for  other  land,  or  a 
situation  as  bailiff  to  a  gentleman's  property ; 
or  the  gentry,  knowing  his  value,  would  keep 
him  amongst  them — but  Harry  remembered  his 
lineage,  and  would  till  no  land  but  his  own, 
where  he  was  known* 

''  Fve  been  thinking,  mother,"  he  said,  rub- 
bing the  left  sleeve  of  his  coat  against  the 
right,  '*  Fve  been  thinking,  that  while  I  have 
a  good  coat  to  my  back,  I  may  as  well  go  seek 
my  fortune  in  some  other  country ;  the  world 
is  wide — and  the  luck's  gone  from  us.  And  if 
I  go  now  I  shall  go  without  shame ;  and  this 
house  and  the  four  acres,  which,  according  to 
all  justice,  is  yours,  mother,  you  can  let  to 
Grimogue  of  the  Forge ;  and  live  in  Tullagh 
on  what  it  brings  until,  maybe,  if  the  Lord 
looks  down  on  us — I  shall  send  for  you,  where 
the  trees  will  be  larger  and  the  grass  greener 
than  with  us." 

The  poor  mother  was  paralyzed,  yet  she  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  anticipation  of  the  blow. 
She  knew  that  matters  were  growing  worse  and 
worse  ;  and  though  her  heart  felt  as  if  encircled 
by  the  walls  where  she  had  entered  in  the 
triumph  and  beauty  of  a  bride,  yet  she  did  not 
like  those  same  walls  to  witness  her  degrada- 
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tion.  Her  pride  was  as  great  as  her  son's,  but 
its  objects  were  inferior  to  his.  She  did  not 
like  to  walk  to  mass,  because  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  go  there  on  a  car :  and  she  had 
sundry  secret  misgivings  that  Harry  might 
have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  not  sold  his 
land  : — "  For  sure  the  debts  might  have  gone 
on  as  they  always  did  before,  and  he  not 
lose  the  credit  of  the  land  being  his  own." 

"  Let  me  alone  till  to-morrow,"  she  said  in 
reply  to  her  son's  communication  ;  "  let  me  alone 
till  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll  have  strength  to 
talk  to  you." 

The  morrow  came,  and  Harry  was  agreeably 
disappointed  by  finding  that  his  mother  did  not 
oppose  his  intention  ;  she  only  stipulated  that 
he  was  first  of  all  to  "  try  his  luck"  in  Dublin. 
Dublin  was  a  fine  place.  She  had  been  there 
when  a  girl,  and  she  knew  that,  though  the 
respect  paid  to  old  families  was  not  what  it  was 
in  her  time,  still  they  could  not  but  have  some 
consideration  for  an  O'Reardon.  "  What  did  he 
mean  to  be  ? — a  counsellor,  or  doctor,  or  what  ? 
He  had  had  Latin  for  three  quarters — and  five 
quarters  of  all  sorts  of  figures.  What  would 
he  turn  to  ?" 

Harry  smiled  at  his  mother's  simplicity,  but 
eased   her   heart    by   assuring  her    he    would 
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starve  sooner  than  disgrace  bis  family.  Tliis 
promise  he  made  in  perfect  sincerity.  His 
after-career  proved  his  mother  need  not  have 
feared  that  his  pride  would  fail.  I  have  re- 
corded her  touching  farewell  ;  but  before 
Harry  left  the  neighbourhood  he  had  another 
adieu  to  make.  The  fair-haired  girl  at 
the  end  of  the  bohreen,  from  whence  his 
whistle  came  so  sweetly  on  his  mother's  ear, 
had  long  possessed  an  interest  in  his  heart ; 
and  with  the  characteristic  imprudence  of 
his  country  he  would  have  married  her, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  support  her  with. 
But,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  he  objected  to 
her  family  ! — her  father  was  a  tailor ;  her 
uncles  were  tinkers ;  and,  worse  than  all,  she 
was  a  Protestant.  Moyna  Roden  deserved 
to  be  loved — and  was  loved  ;  though  Mrs. 
O'Reardon  looked  down  upon  her,  and  never 
would  allow  that  Harry  condescended  to  care 
for  *'  a  bit  of  a  tailor's  daughter."  And  had 
it  not  been  for  an  irresistible  impulse  which 
drew  Harry  towards  Moyna,  he  would  have 
joined  in  the  declaration.  The  fact  was,  he  had 
honestly  toldMoyna  that  he  would  be  her  friend 
as  long  as  she  lived.  And  Moyna's  woman- 
generosity  outstripped  his ;  for  she  assured 
him,  she  would  not  only  be  his  friend,  but  his 
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wife^s  friend,  whenever  he  got  one.  And  then 
Harry  assured  her,  he  never  meant  to  marry  ; 
and  then  Moyna  assured  him,  that  she  had 
resolved  on  dying  an  old  maid.  And  so  these 
two  friends  went  on  in  the  high  road  to  love 
— fancying  nobody  perceived  the  drift  of  their 
friendship.  But  when  Harry  had  really  de- 
termined on  leaving  his  home,  then  it  was  that 
he  felt  convinced  Moyna  Roden  was  dearer  to 
him  than  any  friend.  She  was  half  seated  on 
the  wheel  of  a  car,  that  had  been  turned  on 
end  in  a  gap  formed  in  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  gate  and  turnstile, 
and  prevent  pigs  and  cattle  trespassing  on  one 
of  the  most  luxuriant  fields  of  brown  clover 
that  ever  clothed  an  Irish  meadow,  in  perfume 
and  in  beauty  —  there  she  awaited  Harry 
O'Reardon's  farewell,  looking  like  a  figure  cut 
out  of  one  of  Cristall's  pictures — save  that  the 
painter  can  give  but  one  expression  — and 
Moyna's  features  and  complexion  were  alive 
with  emotion.  Once  or  twice  she  caught  her- 
self listening  for  his  whistle  ;  and  then  thought 
to  herself,  "  No !  he  is  going  away,  and  his 
heart  will  be  too  full ;  if  he  tried  to  whistle 
now,  it  would  choke  him ;"  and  then  she 
heard  his  footstep,  and  her  little  dog,  a  shaggy 
underbred  cur,  ran  as  usual  to  meet  his  ac- 
quaintance. 
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Harry  walked  with  a  firm  and  determined 
step  along  the  bohreen — looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  Although  the  day  was  warm, 
he  wore  a  blue  great  coat — the  tails  of  which 
were  gathered  behind,  and  thrown  over  liis 
left  arm,  from  whence  they  descended  in  heavy 
drapery  ;  in  his  right  he  carried  a  stout  black- 
thorn stick,  with  which  at  any  other  time  he 
would  have  beat  the  bushes  in  time  to  his 
whistle,  but  now,  it  almost  hung  from  his 
hand ;  and  though,  when  he  approached  his 
friend  he  summoned  a  smile  to  his  sad  features, 
it  was  a  smile  that  was  answered  by  Moyna*s 
tears.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  behind 
our  traveller,  and  at  a  respectful  distance, 
trotted  a  half-idiot  boy  of  the  neighbourhood, 
carrying  an  old  valise  of  large  dimensions, 
that  was  braced  to  his  shoulders  by  a  rope  of 
many  knots.  It  was  true  that  a  handkerchief 
could  have  contained  Harry's  wardrobe,  but 
his  mother  had  insisted,  that  in  case  he  met 
any  of  the  neighbours,  it  would  look  "  more 
respectable"  to  have  a  "  gorsoon  behind  him 
with  a  thrunk.""  *'  When  you've  gone  so  far 
as  to  be  clean  out  of  your  own  place,"  she 
continued,  "  you  can  roul  it  up  and  carry  it  on 
the  end  of  the  stick,  and  but  little  trouble  will 
it  be  to  you — for,  my  grief — there^s  not  much 
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in  it — only,  Harry,  sit  down  as  if  to  rest  by  the 
road-side,  and  send  Jemmy  home — so  that  he 
mayn"'t  see  you  on  the  way — like  a  pedlar, 
with  your  pack — that  no  one  belonging  to  you 
was  ever  forced  to  carry  yet — nor  never  may 
be,  I  pray  God." 

Harry  obeyed  his  mother's  injunctions — for 
they  talHed  with  his  own  inclinations ;  but 
when  he  came  to  where  Moyna  lingered,  he 
desired  Jemmy  to  "  follow  the  road — and  he 
would  soon  be  after  him  ;" — and  consequently 
Jemmy  went  on.  Nobody  who  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  ever  represented  love  as  always 
"  eloquent."  There  are  times  when  man's 
passion  will  burst  forth  in  words — woman's 
seldom  does :  and  when  men  are  continually 
talking  of  their  love,  I  think  it  is  rather  to  be 
mistrusted.  Real,  veritable  love,  is  too  deep 
for  language,  and  Moyna  felt  it  so ;  for  when 
Harry  had  stood  by  her  side  for  full  ten 
minutes,  she  had  not  spoken — not  uttered  a 
sentence — not  even  a  sound. 

"  You  had  almost  as  much  instruction  in 
writing  as  myself,  Moyna,"  said  Harry,  at  last ; 
"  and  though  many  thought  you  had  too  much 
of  it  for  a  girl,  1  shall  not  think  so,  if  you 
write  to  me  sometimes." 

"  I  will.  Master  Harry — in — all  friendliness," 
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she  said  at  last.  "  We  have  been  all  the  same  as 
brother  and  sister— though  you  were  far  above 
me  in  birth,  and  all  that — you  have  been  like  a 
born-brother  to  me  :  and  though  the  neighbours 
thought  you  proud,  I  always  denied  it — and 
always  will—at  least  you  were  never  proud  to 
me!" 

Proud  to  Moyna  Koden  ! — one  might  as  well 
have  been  proud  to  the  pet  lamb  of  the  fold  ! 

"  We  have  been  more  than  brother  and  sister 
to  each  other,'*  replied  the  young  man,  earnestly, 
and  with  much  emotion  ;  "  far  more — and  if 
you  do  not  feel  it  already,  I  tell  you  now, 
Moyna — you  are  a  thousand — thousand  times 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  sister  was  to  brother. 
I  am  going  away — and— my  heart  would  have 
burst  if  I  had  not  told  you  so — T  love  you  so 
well — that  though  it  is  my  duty — I  cannot  pray 
that  you  may  be  happy  with  another," 

''  You  need  not,"  she  replied,  in  a  faint,  low 
voice,  "  you  need  not ;  for-  -for — " 

"  For  what,  Moyna  ?'* 

"  For  a  reason  I  have,"  she  replied  timidly. 

"  And  what  is  that,  Moyna?" 

"  Because  I  could  not — that's  all;''  and  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  covered  her  blushing 
cheeks  with  her  hands. 

Many  adiues  did   they  give  and  take;  yet 
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neither  said  much — their  hearts  were  too  full 
for  words ;  but  the  parting  must  come  at  last 
— and  then  Moyna  put  into  his  hand  a  small 
parcel,  containing  a  white  waistcoat,  and  six 
collars— and  that  everlasting  gift  from  an  Irish 
girl  to  her  friend — a  black  silk  handkerchief. 

"  Father  says,  I  make  waistcoats  better  than 
himself,"  said  Moyna  ;  "  and  it  was  as  a  re- 
membrance, and  not  because  I  thought  you 
wanted  it,  that  I  made  it  for  you.  Master 
Harry  !" 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  Moyna's  gift 
of  a  waistcoat  showed  she  wanted  tact ;  it 
put  Harry  in  mind  of  her  father's  trade ;  the 
collars  were  in  better  taste. 

"  I  carded  the  flax — and  spun  it — and 
bleached  the  linen  myself,"  said  the  kind  girl. 
"  Five  dozen  to  the  pound  it  was;  and  the 
minister's  wife  judged  me  the  prize  on  its 
account,"  she  added,  with  a  little  pride  as  to 
her  handy  work. 

"  And  you  made  them  too  ?"  said  Harry, 
looking  them  over  ;  for  all  men  appear  to  be 
natural  judges  of  shirt-collars. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  who  else  would 
make  them  ?" 

"  And  indeed  that's  true,"   he  sighed  ;  but 
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before  be  could  commend  tbe  stitcbing,  Jemmy 
appeared  on  bis  return  witb  tbe  valise. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  follow  tbe  road,  and 
tbat  I'd  soon  be  after  you  ?*"  said  "  Master 
Harry,"  in  an  angry  voice. 

"  You  did,"  answered  tbe  urcbin ;  "  and  so 
I  did  follow  it,  until  I  saw  tbe  Dublin  coach, 
tbat  your  motber  said  you  would  go  by,  pass — 
guard  and  all  ;  and  as  tbe  coacb  was  passed,  I 
tbougbt  you  would  not  come  aftber  me,  and 
tben  I  cum  back  to  ax  ye,  if  I  was  to  wait  to 
carry  tbe  tbrunk  to-morrow;  it''s  a  beautiful 
tbrunk  entirely,  and  no  great  weight  /" 

Harry  assured  Jemmy  tbere  was  anotber 
coacb  to  pass ;  and  Jemmy  replied  tbere  were  a 
great  many — but  not  tbat  day  !  And  Harry 
persisted  tbat  anotber  would  pass  in  about  two 
bours,  by  anotber  road ;  and  this  incident, 
perplexing  though  it  was,  lightened  tbe  agony 
of  tbe  parting,  and  Harry  proceeded  on  bis 
journey. 
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PART  II. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine  sunny  mornings  which, 
in  the  country,  brings  buds  and  butterflies  to 
perfection ;  and  in  town — no  matter,  be  it 
capital  or  county — draws  every  beau  and  every 
belle  into  the  streets  and  promenades.  In 
London  even,  the  very  aristocrats  look  as  if 
being  aristocrats  gave  them  something  to  do, 
something  to  think  about.  In  Dublin,  the 
loungers,  male  and  female,  always  appear  as  if 
any  species  of  earthly  employment  would  be  a 
relief.  The  motion  of  the  young  men,  as  they 
move  about  the  streets,  is  something  between 
a  lounge  and  a  swagger :  if  you  can  understand 
my  meaning,  their  idleness  is  intense.  Up 
College -green,     down     Dame- street — up    and 
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down  Grafton-street,  again  to  College-green  — 
again  down  Grafton-street — then  up  and  down 
Sackville-street,  again,  and  again,  and  again. 
If  they  have  clubs  they  afford  no  novelty. 
There  is  no  House  of  Commons — no  opera — no 
concert  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
their  naturally  active  temperament,  kept  in 
order  by  what  they  imagine  fashion,  sometimes 
boils  over  in  a  row,  or  evaporates  in  a 
"  shindy  ?"  What  else  have  they,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  ''  to  keep  them  alive .?" 
Then  the  College  youths — College  boys,  as  they 
are  most  irreverently  termed  by  their  friends 
and  companions — they  effervesce  occasionally  ; 
and  altogether,  taking  one  month  with  another, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  misunder- 
standings, which  give  them  something  to  talk 
about  besides  politics  and  religion.  To  an 
English  stranger,  the  idleness  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis has  an  extraordinary  aspect.  He 
wonders  where,  and  by  whom,  business  is  con- 
ducted :  he  thinks  within  himself,  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  streets  being  never 
thronged,  as  in  London,  is  the  fact  of  the  exe- 
crable conveyances  (whose  seats  go  flapping 
along  like  the  inverted  wings  of  a  windmill) 
being  able  to  drive  with  tolerable  safety  through 
the  resorts  of  the  "  beau  monde."     He  thinks 
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the  girls  would  be  the  most  lovely  creatures  in 
the  world,  if  they  did  not  trip,  and  giggle,  and 
stumble  quite  so  much ;  and  if  they  could  but 
learn  how  to  make  their  toilettes  with  neatness 
and  precision,  he  might  pronounce  them — 
perfect. 

The  sun  shone,  as  I  have  said,  most  brightly  ; 
the  young  men  lounged  listlessly  in  its  beams  ; 
and  the  young  ladies  tripped  and  giggled  as 
they  passed,  or  stared  through  the  shop 
windows  at  some  "  illigant  muslins,""  some 
"  darlint  ribbons,"  or  "  rale  English  prints," 
not  to  be  known  from  "  French  challis."  Graf- 
ton-street  looked  unusually  gay.  There  were 
twelve  or  fourteen  jaunting-cars  swaying  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  the  drivers 
certainly  not  knowing  or  not  caring  which  side 
was  the  right  or  which  was  the  wrong.  Now  and 
then  a  private  carriage  rolled  majestically  on  its 
way ;  and  a  few  phaetons  and  a  "  castle  cab," 
that  would  not  disgrace  Hyde  Park,  made  the 
English  lounger  (for  the  English,  there,  can 
lounge)  think  of  dear  London.  The  genuine 
Orange-men  grouped  opposite  the  College-gate 
rejoicing  exceedingly  in  the  prospect,  inter- 
rupted midway  by  the  "  glorious  and  im- 
mortal "  statue  of  their  ugly,  yet  beloved, 
William.      There   it    stood,    the   sun's   beams 
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hot  upon  its  head ;  and  one  old  gentleman 
descanted  most  eloquently  upon  the  "  spirit 
and  beauty  "  of  the  royal  deliverer. 

It  is  well  to  see  Dublin  on  a  fine  day,  when 
it  is  not  raining  or  going  to  rain, — to  stand 
just  where  those  gentlemen  stood — Westmore- 
land-street extending  in  its  magnificence  to  the 
right,  and  the  Bank,  once  the  Parliament 
House,  flanked  by  its  pure  and  beautiful  co« 
lumns,  like  a  temple  of  the  olden  time, 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  a  fine-looking 
peasant,  touching  his  hat,  and  addressing  one 
of  the  admirers  of  the  King  who,  according  to 
the  old  toast,  saved  Ireland  "  from  Popery, 
slavery,  and  wooden  shoes  T  "  I  ask  your 
pardon  ;  but  is  that  the  image  of  King  Wil- 
liam ?" 

*'  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  the  questioned,  who  was 
an  English  officer. 

"  You  know  well  enough  it  is,"  exclaimed  a 
fire-eating  "  college  boy,'"*  proud  in  the  new 
distinction  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and  brimful  of 
orangeism  and  bluster. 

"  I  did  not  know,  young  gentleman,"  replied 
the  querist  proudly.  "  If  I  had  known,  I 
would  not  have  troubled  his  honour  there  with 
u  question.  Anyhow,  when  I  did  ask,  I  asked 
one  who  was  old  enough  to  understand,  and 
civil  enough  to  answer." 
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*'  Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?" 
inquired  the  youth  fiercely. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  I  am  speaking  to,*'  re- 
plied the  stranger ;  "but  I  know  who  I  am 
not  speaking  to." 

"  What,  you  scoundrel  !  what  do  you  mean 
by  that.'*"  said  the  young  Hotspur,  coming 
closely  to  the  man. 

"  I  mean  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  gentleman,'* 
he  replied  calmly ;  "  and  like  a  good  boy, 
stand  out  of  my  light,  for  though  you  are  no- 
thing but  a  straw,  still  I  can't  see  the  image 
through  your  black  cap."" 

Young  Irish  gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  much  courtesy  towards  their  inferiors ; 
they  are  quick  tempered,  and  fond,  like  other 
youths,  if  they  have  authority,  of  showing  it. 
In  an  instant  the  imprudent  boy  struck  the 
speaker  a  blow  on  the  face.  It  could  not  have 
injured  the  assailed,  for  he  was  much  too 
strong  and  stout  of  frame  to  be  affected  by 
such  a  stroke ;  but  it  roused  his  spirit,  and, 
considering  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  he 
deserved  great  credit  for  not  returning  it. 
Twenty  or  five-and-twenty  young  men  gathered 
round  their  companion,  expecting  that  the 
stranger  would  have  "  shown  fight,"  and  the 
officer,  as  well  as  the  elders  of  the  party,  stood 
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between  them ;  while  the  man  who  had  been 
so  grossly  insulted,  after  a  brief  mental  strug- 
gle, looked  at  the  lad,  and  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  said  — 

"  It  is  not  your  friends,  my  boy,  hinders 
me  from  punishing  you  ;  but  I'd  be  loth  to 
strike  a  child  as  if  he  was  a  man.  There's  as 
good  blood  in  my  veins,  I  make  bould  to  say, 
as  in  yours.  If  any  man  thinks  1  deserved 
insult  let  him  say  so,  and  I'll  talk  to  him' 
But  as  for  you,  poor  child,  I'd  just  like  to 
have  the  whipping  of  you  for  ten  minutes  with 
a  nate  furzebush,  and  be  sure  it  would  bring 
some  of  the  foolish  heat  out  of  your  silly 
head." 

The  coolness  of  this  reply  turned  the  tables 
in  Paddy's  favour,  and  the  English  gentleman 
took  hold  of  the  youngster's  arm,  and  almost 
forcibly  walked  him  off  down  Grafton -street. 

"  This  is  the  second  row  you  have  got  into, 
to  my  knowledge,  within  a  week,  Edward,"  he 
said  to  the  boiling  youth.  "  If  you  were  my 
son,  you  should  apologise  to  the  man  you  have 
insulted." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  boy;  ^'apologise 
to  that  bogtrotter  !  How  dare  he  ask  if  that 
was  King  William's  statue  ?  Whose  else  should 
it  be  ?  I  suppose  he  wanted  King  Dan  there 
instead." 
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"  Very  likely  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  exchange." 

"  Upon  my  word,  uncle  Leslie,*"  said  the 
boy,  '*  it  is  quite  shocking  to  hear  you  talk  so 
quietly  to  such  fellows,  and  about  such  things. 
If  you  were  not  my  mother's  own  brother  I 
should  doubt  your  loyalty." 

"  Because  I  did  not  knock  a  stranger  down 
for  asking  if  that  was  King  William's  imager' 
replied  the  officer,  laughing. 

"  Image  !  —  image,  indeed  !"  growled  the 
tyro. 

"  Poor  Ireland  !"  sighed  the  gentleman ; 
"  where  nothing  but  disputes  arise,  where  bit- 
terness usurps  the  place  of  reason,  and  where 
parties  are  continually  pitted  against  each  other 
even  in  the  public  streets.  Edward,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  and  ashamed  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  Why,  if  you  committed  such  an  as- 
sault as  that  in  England,  you  would  have  been 
lodged  in  the  station-house  by  this  time.  By 
the  way,  I  ought  not  to  have  left  that  worthy 
countryman  of  yours  surrounded  by  that  hope- 
ful college  gang ;  it  certainly  was  a  scandalous 
outrage  not  to  know  King  William  by  intui- 
tion. There,  go  into  that  shop  and  get  an 
ice;    it    will  cool   your  blood,   I   hope.     And 
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when  you   are  cool,  Edward,  why  then  I   must 
speak  to  you  again  on  tliis  subject." 

Colonel  Leslie  was  glad  that  he  had  retraced 
his  steps;  for  there  was  something  evidently 
more  than  usual  going  on  in  College-green. 
Many  persons  had  stopped,  and  the  voices  of 
sundry  car  and  carriage  drivers  were  heard  in 
all  the  untaught  and  fiery  eloquence  of  Irish 
debate.  This  riot,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  former  fray.  The  countryman  might 
or  might  not  have  been  further  annoyed,  accord- 
ing to  the  variable  humour  of  the  party  who 
had  witnessed  the  event  I  have  mentioned  ;  but 
the  loungers  were  in  luck's  way  that  morning — 
not  one,  but  two  events  had  occurred  to  dispel 
ennui.  The  college  boys  had  been  debating 
as  to  who  the  stranger  could  be  that  did  not 
know  King  William  !  Some  declared  he  was 
a  Shanavest ;  others  vouched  for  his  being  a 
Caravat  ;  a  little  fellow,  with  sharp  grey  eyes 
and  a  snub  nose,  insinuated  that  he  was  Cap- 
tain Rock ;  while  another  declared  that  Captain 
Rock  would  not  surely  venture  to  look  even  at 
King  William  !  The  object  of  this  scrutiny 
was  as  careless  about  it  "  as  if,"  to  use  little 
snub's  expression,  "  he  had  been  born  a  gen- 
tleman."    After  looking  as  long  as  he  pleased 
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at  the  "  image,"  he  twirled  his  shillelagh  in  his 
hand,  and  walking  on  a  few  yards,  inquired  of 
an  elderly  man,  who  was  setting  his  watch  by 
the  Bank  clock,  "  If  them  pillars  were  the 
Parliament  House  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  started  and  smiled,  while 
he  repeated,  "  The  Parliament  House !  No, 
my  friend,  the  Bank  !  the  Bank  !" 

"  The  Bank,  I  mean ;  thank  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  stranger. 

But  before  he  had  finished  his  examination 
of  the  beautiful  building,  there  was  a  rumbling 
and  a  crashing  in  the  street.  A  jaunting  car, 
conveying  two  ladies  on  one  side,  and  one  on 
the  other,  had  been  run  against  by  a  species 
of  machine  happily  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  civilised  world  ;  it  is  called  the  Naul 
car,  forasmuch  as  it  trades  between  Naul  and 
Dublin.  How  it  managed  to  stray  into  Col- 
lege Green  on  that  particular  day,  I  know  not 
— for  its  "  station"  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  This  specimen  of  Irish  coach-building 
is  drawn  by  two,  or  sometimes  three,  animals 
called  horses,  though  as  such  they  would  not 
be  recognised  in  any  other  country  upon  earth  : 
it  ought  to  go  on  four  wheels,  but  generally 
speaking  one,  if  not  two,  of  them  is  non-ef- 
fective,  and    obliges  its    unfortunate    compa- 
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nions  to  do  double  duty.  The  front  part,  in- 
tended for  "  dacent  passengers,""  is  a  sort  of 
outside  car,  where  the  people  sit  back  to  back, 
performing,  to  their  great  discomfort,  a  species 
oi 'jumping  dos-d-dos,  quite  involuntary  on  their 
part,  but  to  which  custom  seems  to  reconcile 
them  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  machine  has  an  awning  over  it, 
which  serves  certainly  to  keep  off  a  portion  of 
the  "  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  ;"  before  this, 
the  ragged  driver  is  elevated  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  directly  over  the  tails  of  the  horses ;  to 
the  back  of  the  dacent  division  is  attached  an- 
other compartment,  without  a  covering  of  any 
kind,  where  people  of  all  sorts  sit,  their  backs 
bumping  against  the  rail  of  what  is  called 
"  the  well,"  which  is  half  filled  with  "  a  lock  of 
hay  ;"  upon  this  a  calf,  or  some  young  pigs, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ducks  or  geese, 
ride  unconsciously  to  market;  behind  this  liv- 
ing lumber — for  the  tail  of  the  Naul  car  is  al- 
most as  long  as  that  of  a  conspicuous  Irishman 
— comes  a  car,  or  cart  like  a  gigantic  truck,  go- 
ing upon  a  wheel  or  wheels  of  its  own,  but 
attached  to  the  miscellaneous  machine  by  its 
shafts,  and  carrying  luggage  of  various  de- 
scriptions, with  as  much  pomposity  as  if  it 
really  intended  to  convey  it  to  its  destination. 
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This  ponderous  and  unwieldy  machine  had 
pushed  against  the  car  which  contained  the  la- 
dies, and  a  violent  concussion  was  of  course  the 
consequence ;  the  lady  on  the  "  off"  side  was 
fairly  thrown  out,  while  those  next  the  Naul 
were  in  danger  of  being  literally  crushed  to 
death  :  the  drivers  swore  loudly  at  each  other, 
and  all  the  passengers  screamed  in  concert. 
Both  machines  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  to  extricate  the  ladies,  and  yet 
fully  sensible  that  if  the  horses  moved  nothing 
could  save  them.  With  the  bound  of  a  hunt- 
ing leopard,  the  man  who  had  inquired  relative 
to  the  identity  of  King  William,  sprang  across 
the  street,  and  in  an  instant  comprehended 
the  danger,  and  understood  how  it  could  be 
averted. 

"  Off  with  ye  every  one  !"  he  exclaimed  to 
two  old  women,  the  only  passengers  who  had 
stuck  fast  to  the  Naul.  "  Hurroo,  old  mother, 
never  heed  the  geese  !  Now,  hold  the  horses 
hard — that  will  do — Pll  have  the  linchpins  out 
of  these  wheels,  and  upset  it  on  this  side  in  a 
jiffy.  Don't  bother  me,  man,"  he  continued,  as 
the  driver  commenced  a  remonstrance  as  to  his 
"  beautiful  car  being  spilt  in  the  street," — 
"  don't  you  see  it's  the  only  chance  for  the 
ladies'  lives  ?" 
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The  pins  were  not  hard  in  ;  had  they  been 
so,  his  task  could  not  have  been  so  quickly  per- 
formed :  it  was  done  in  a  moment :  every  one 
was  so  intent  on  watching  the  stranger's  opera- 
tions, that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  re- 
bound when  the  Naul  car  fell  and  gave  free- 
dom to  the  other, — it  would  have  thrown  the 
ladies  off  but  for  the  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  of  their  preserver,~and  a  loud  and  cor- 
dial shout  from  the  quickly-assembled  people 
rewarded  the  almost  supernatural  strength  he 
had  exercised  to  compel  the  small  machine  to 
retain  its  equilibrium. 

"  The  dano^er's  over,  ladies  !"  he  exclaimed 
to  the  almost  fainting  women. 

And  as  he  so  said,  Colonel  Leslie  arrived  on 
the  spot.  It  was  his  sister  and  his  niece  who 
had  been  preserved  by  the  stranger — the  mo- 
ther and  sister  of  the  boy  whose  hot-headed 
impetuosity  had  wounded  a  brave  and  a  proud 
spirit  !  The  man  wiped  his  brow,  and  was 
walking  away,  when  Colonel  Leslie  called  him 
back. 

''  Come  to  my  house  this  evening,"  he  said, 
placing  his  card  in  his  hand.  "  You  are  a 
noble  fellow,  and  I  must  know  more  about 
you." 

When  the  evening  came,  the  stranger  pre- 
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sented  himself  at  Colonel  Leslie's,  and  the  first 
person  he  saw  when  fairly  in  the  hall  was  the 
college  youth  of  the  morning's  adventure. 

**•  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do,  with 
all  my  heart  !"  he  exclaimed,  running  up  with 
the  same  overboiling  warmth  which  had  whiz- 
zed over  in  a  different  way  before.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon — there,  shake  hands — you  know  I 
could  not  tell  that  you  were  going  to  save  my 
mother  and  sister  from  the  wheels  of  the  Naul 
car ;  and  I  thought — but  no  matter,  I  am  sure 
you  have  forgiven  me — I  know  I  was  very 
much  to  blame.  There,  walk  into  the  break- 
fast-room ;  I'll  fetch  you  a  skreeching  hot  tum- 
bler of  punch,  and,  by  the  time  you  have  drank 
it,  Uncle  Leslie  will  be  ready  to  see  you." 

And  the  warm,  frank-hearted  boy,  who  was 
never  insolent  or  violent  but  when  excited  by 
the  demon  of  party,  danced  out  of  the  room, 
calling  to  all  the  inmates  that  "  the  brave  fel- 
low who  saved  them  this  morning  was  come.**' 
The  stranger  looked  round  the  apartment,  and 
thought,  was  it  possible,  the  rooms  in  "  the 
Castle''  could  be  grander  !  There  are  few  per- 
sons brought  up  in  an  Irish  village  who  have 
not  some  established  favourite  residence  which 
is  their  standard  of  household  perfection  ;  they 
fancy    that   whatever   is   great    and   beautiful 
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must  be  like  the  lord's,  or  the  'squire's,  or  the 
clergyman's.  Their  minds  revert  to  it  uncon- 
sciously— it  is  the  perfection  of  their  youth, 
and  what  perfection  is  like  that  ? 

Blessed,  happy  spot,  where  my  own  childhood 
was  passed  !  Years  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
pain  and  pleasure,  have  flown  since  then.  I 
have  seen  much  that  was  splendid  and  cele- 
brated in  many  lands ;  and  yet,  even  now,  when 
anything  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  comes  be- 
fore me,  1  find  myself  comparing  what  I  see  to 
what  I  saw  there.  It  is  very  ridiculous,  I 
know,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  In  the  Louvre, 
I  remember,  a  portrait,  painted  by — I  forget 
the  name,  but  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  art 
— and  my  companion  pointed  it  out  to  me  as 
a  chef  d'ceuvre, — the  head  of  an  old  gentleman 
bent  forward,  one  hand  resting  partially  in  the 
bosom  of  his  coat,  the  flesh  shaded  but  not 
obscured  by  an  elaborate  ruffle .  it  was  a  face, 
a  dear  old  benevolent  face  to  look  upon  and 
love. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  effect  ?"  wiiispered 
my  friend. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  repetition  of  a  portrait  hung 
in  the  dining-room  at  G ,  one " 

"  You  are  ever  thus,"  interrupted  the  gentle- 
man ;  "you  bring  everything  in  the  most  ab- 
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surd  way  to  your  remembrance  of  that  place — 
it  is  too  bad  !" 

And  so  it  is  ; — and  I  have  tutored  my  tongue 
not  to  speak  of  thoughts  which  for  once  would 
make  it  eloquent.  I  cannot  see  a  stately  high- 
backed  chair  without  calling  to  mind  those 
ranged  with  such  precision  along  the  pale  grey 
walls  of  our  old  dining-room.  When  I  exa- 
mined the  wonderful  carvings  at  Petworth, 
which  render  the  name  of  Gibbons  immortal, 
the  remembrance  of  our  old  carved  sideboard, 
which  in  my  childish  days  I  thought  magnifi- 
cent, came  full  upon  me  ;  but  I  did  not  say  so 
— I  remembered  the  picture  at  the  Louvre,  and 
held  my  tongue.  It  was  but  this  morning  I 
gathered  some  sweet  flowers  from  my  small 
garden — their  perfume  carried  me  back  to  the 
bank  of  the  terrace^walk,  where  I  could  step 
over  beds  of  violets  white  and  blue.  I  never 
see  an  antique  carriage,  or  a  pair  of  sleek,  well- 
fed,  and  venerable  bays,  without  having  a  vi- 
sion of  old  Frank's  "  turn-out,"  which  now-a- 
days  in  Hyde  Park  would  excite  almost  as 
much  attention  as  that  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  the  queen.  O  those  clear  visions  of 
what  we  loved  and  what  we  were  in  childhood  ! 
How  sweet  they  are,  and  how  distinct !  How 
very  blue  were  the  blue  waves  that  washed  the 
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rocks  which  guarded  that  domain — guarded  it 
from  foreign  foes,  but  not  from  sad  mismanage- 
ment— the  canker  of  the  country,  which  lives 
and  preys  upon  its  vitals  !  The  sunsets,  too  ! 
— how  gloriously  they  laved  the  sea  with  gold 
— gold  and  purple,  touching  the  clouds  with 
that  transparent  brightness  which  painters  can- 
not imitate !  I  never  see  a  sunset  now  but  I 
sigh  and  think  of  those  I  witnessed  then. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Ireland,  I  was  usher- 
ed into  exactly  the  sort  of  room  which  can  only 
be  met  with  in  old  Irish  houses ;  houses  where, 
to  use  the  admirably  descriptive  words  of  the 
antiquated  housekeeper  who  acted  as  my  cice- 
rone, "  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  relics  oiould 
dacencyy  Old  decency  indeed  ! — the  four-post 
bed,  with  its  carved  supporters,  had  been  manu- 
factured out  of  the  massive  oaken  beams  of  a 
neighbouring  castle.  A  piece  of  moth-eaten  ta- 
pestry was  drawn  tightly  across  the  head,  and 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  curtains,  rejoicing 
in  yellow  lining,  and  the  faded  flowers  of  some 
fair  one's  embroidery,  '^  when  time  was  young." 
More  than  one  chair,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions, 
was  supported  by  leaning  against  the  wall,  or 
propped  in  its  lameness  by  a  coverless  box. 
A  huge  iron-bound  chest  extended  its  darkened 
length  beneath    a    high    and    gloomy   window. 
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from  which  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  sea 
breaking  furiously  over  some  rocks  that  sen- 
tinelled the  lawn,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  house.  No  tree,  no  shrub, 
threw  its  shadow  upon  the  green  and  beautiful 
turf;  but  two  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  round  balls,  marked  where  *'  once 
the  gates  had  been."  Herbage  overgrew  the 
traces  of  carriage- wheels,  and  the  sea-gulls 
whirled  round  and  round  in  interminable  circles. 
Without,  everything  bore  the  aspect  of  the 
wildest  desolation  :  the  wind  now  screamed, 
now  thundered,  amid  the  chimneys  and  turrets 
of  the  old  hall ;  and  groups  of  peasant  girls 
and  boys,  ascending  and  descending  from  the 
rocks,  looked  in  the  distance,  and  amid  the  sea- 
spray,  more  like  the  creations  of  a  wild  imagi- 
nation than  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  With- 
in, the  scene  was  different.  The  hall  to  which 
I  allude  stands  nearly  at  the  termination  of  a 
peninsula,  extending  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  noble  owner  to  whom  it 
belongs,  kindly  permits  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  meet  for  festive  purposes,  in  the 
extensive  rooms  of  the  venerable  and  singular 
mansion.  Many  pic-nic  parties  assemble  within 
its  sanctuary  ;  and  many  cheerful  dances  unite 
the  young  people  of  separate  districts  in  kindly 
merriment. 
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During  the  bathing  season,  these  juvenile 
parties  are  very  frequent  and  very  entertaining, 
both  to  those  engaged  in  them  and  the  lookers- 
on  :  the  troops  of  good-tempered,  but  somewhat 
awkward  servants  ;  the  number  of  joyous  coun- 
tenances,  sparkling  with  beauty  or  animation  ; 
the  careless  gaiety,  the  brilliant  jest,  the  merry 
laugh ;  the  curious  vehicles  that  convey  the 
party  to  and  from  their  destination,  form  a 
tout-ensemble  not  to  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  only  partaken  of  the  elegant,  but  formal 
dejeunts  a  la  fourchette  which,  during  the  past 
season,  succeeded  so  admirably  in  town. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  old  house- 
keeper ushered  me  amid  the  mouldering  rem- 
nants of  the  past  century,  "  knowing,"  as  she 
truly  observed,  that  "  I  was  fond  of  ancient 
relics,"  the  echo  of  the  music  ran  through  the 
halls  and  passages.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  contrast ;  the  rattling  storm  with- 
out, the  cheerful  sounds  within  : — 

"  The  tear  and  the  smile" 

could  not  have  been  more  happily  illustrated 
Happily  ?  Perhaps  I  should  have  written, 
sadly  ! 

The  dame  herself  was  a  curiosity.  She  had 
slept  sixty  years  in  the  same  bed,  moved  about 
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with  the  silence  and  precision  of  an  automaton, 
was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Anne^s 
reign,  and  had  a  miraculous  respect  "  for  good 
ould  times."  She  had  commenced  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  beauties  of  what  appeared  to  me 
a  very  worthless  picture,  when  she  was  sum- 
moned by  some  one  to  another  portion  of  the 
building:  and,  making  me  a  formal  curtsey, 
and  a  promise  of  quick  return,  she  sailed  ma- 
jestically out  of  the  room.  I  stood  for  some 
minutes,  counting  the  breakers  as  they  neared 
the  shore,  and  almost  wishing  that  I  had  vi- 
sited the  hall  in  its  loneliness.  The  music  fell 
tuneless  upon  my  ear,  from  the  varieties  of  noise 
with  which  it  mingled  ;  and,  at  the  moment,  I 
thought  youth  and  beauty  in  ill-keeping  with 
the  mouldering  records  of  departed  years. 
There  are  times,  when  we  would  disclaim  our 
present  state  of  existence,  shut  out  its  lights 
and  sounds,  and  be  with  the  dead — the  mighty 
dead — who  lie  with  countless  and  departed  cen- 
turies, in  that  dread  and  mysterious  sepulchre 
which  we  speak  of  as  the  fast  ! 

There  was  a  pause  below ;  they  were  forming 
a  fresh  quadrille  :  and  it  appeared  that  the  wind 
abated  from  without ;  the  sun  was  flooding  the 
ocean  with  its  golden  beams,  and  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  watch  its  rays  mingle  with  the  foam  of 
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the  billows  that  sprang  amid  the  toppling  rocks. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  ticking  sound,  and  I  al- 
most fancied  the  little  noise  to  proceed  from  an 
insect  which  superstition, — that  ancient  nurse 
of  poctrj', — denominates  the  death-watch*  1 
looked  for  it  in  vain;  but,  at  length,  discovered 
within  an  ante-room,  and  covered  with  dust, 
an  old  clocks  which  had  set  my  thoughts  and 
steps  "a  wandering."  Its  case  was  battered 
and  worm-destroyed,  and  it  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards its  left  side  that  must  have  prevented  its 
going  (when  it  did  go)  correctly.  I  looked 
into  its  face  to  ascertain  the  hour ;  I  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  my  cheek,  and,  positively,  my 
heart  doubled  its  beatings  !  The  face  of  the 
old  worm-eaten  clock  was  to  me  as  the  counte- 
nance of  an  old  friend — /  had  known  it  in 
my  childhood!  Do  not  smile  at  me  ;  I  could 
not  be  mistaken  !  The  name  in  carved  letters, 
whose  mysterious  curvettings  I  had  copied  a 
thousand  times,  "  George  Bradley,  Dublin, 
Maker ;"  the  minute  hand,  to  which  a  tipsy 
butler  had  given  a  never-to-be-forgotten  twist ; 
the  slit  in  the  case  which,  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess,  I  often  and  often  hung  by,  to  push 
time  on,  cheating  my  grandmother  into  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  practised  my  full  hour,  instead 
of  little  more  than  half :  the  round  hole  from 
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whence  used  to  issue  sounds  that  were  called 
"  God  save  the  King,'*  and  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day,"  thus  making  my  old  friend  as  vacillating 
in  his  politics  as  some  of  our  modern  politicians. 
I  could  have  sworn  the  old  wood  and  iron  knew 
me — for,  as  I  gazed,  and  gazed,  it  struck  up 
the  loyal  tune  that  often  had  announced  dinner 
to  our  expectant  guests  !  I  doubt  if  any  but 
myself  would  have  recognised  what  the  thing 
intended  its  discordant  and  disjointed  notes  to 
signify  ;  and  yet  they  went  to  my  heart,  and 
struck  so  forcibly  upon  it  that  I  burst  into 
tears  !  How  was  it  that  such  an  effect  could 
be  produced  by  such  means?  Grisi — nay, 
Pasta — never  made  we  weep ;  though  Pasta 
has  made  me  tremble.  What  a  picture  was 
before  me  in  an  instant  ! 


"  Dear  me,  madam ;  some  of  the  children 
have  set  the  old  clock  going  !"  exclaimed  the 
antiquated  housekeeper,  sailing  forward  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  hoop  and  ruffle  :  "  My  lord 
bought  it  at  the  cant*  out  of  a  regard  he  had 
to  its  owner,  who  is  now  in  his  grave ;  so  that 
it  might  end  its  days,  as  a  body  may  say,  in 
dacent  company." 

*  Auction. 
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'  God  bless  him  for  that !"  thought  I. 
"  The  times  change  with  us  all,"  she  added, 
*'  and  there  is  not  the  same  respect  paid  to  the 
real  gentry  that  used  to  be  in  my  young  days. 
But  come,  madam  ;  the  daylight  is  fading  ;  you 
will  not  be  able  to  see  the  pictures  ;  and  have 
lost  all  this  time  looking  at  an  old  clock.'''' 

This  is  sad  prosing,  nor  would  I  have  yielded 
to  it  but  that  I  trace  the  same  train  of  feeling 
in  the  poor  stranger.  He  gazed  on  the  fine 
furniture — his  eye  wandered  from  the  carved 
book-cases  to  the  carved  chairs,  from  them  to 
the  fine  picture-frames,  until  at  last  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  a  drawing — a  simple  drawing — a 
girl  sitting  at  a  cottage-door,  her  foot  upon  the 
bar  of  a  spinning-wheel :  it  was  as  faithful  a 
representation  of  an  Irish  cottage  as  if  M'Clise 
had  held  the  pencil.  He  stood  and  gazed  at  it 
until  his  eyes  dimmed,  and  then  he  wiped  away 
the  tears  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  looked 
again,  until  his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  his 
former  antagonist,  and  the  skreeching  tumbler. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Colonel  Leslie,  who  en- 
tered soon  after,  "  tell  me  your  name;  and 
tell  me  also  if  I  can  serve  you  —  and  hov/. 
You  showed  more  temper,  more  good  tem- 
per, 1  confess,  than  I  expected  from  an 
Irishman,    and    your    presence    of    mind    far 
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exceeds  what  I  imagined  any  person  like  you 
could  possess." 

The  stranger  coloured  at  this  equivocal  com- 
pliment, while  he  replied  that  "  his  name  was 
O'Reardon,  and  that  he  wanted  to  better  his 
fortune — that  it  wasn't  by  not  striking  a  boy  he 
expected  ever  to  show  good  temper,  and  that, 
as  to  presence  of  mind,  he  thought  it  could 
live  as  snug  under  a  frieze  coat  as  under  an 
English  cloth." 

There  was  a  manliness  in  his  bearing  while 
he  spoke  which  pleased  Colonel  Leslie:  it  was 
more  upright,  more  straightforward  than  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  ser- 
vility is  often  little  more  than  a  cloak  for  cun- 
ning, and  he  thought  he  had  got  hold  of  a  new 
reading  of  the  Irish  character ;  he  was  not 
exactly  right,  it  was  only  the  old  one  with  the 
variations  which  circumstances  and  tempera- 
ment occasion.  There  are  no  people  in  the 
world  whose  general  features  so  resemble  each 
other  as  the  Irish. 

*'  And  how  would  you  wish  to  better  your 
fortune,  my  good  friend  ?"  inquired  the  colonel, 
after  a  pause. 

Our  old  acquaintance  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  ;  it  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  am  of  an 
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old  and  rather  a  high  family,  and  though  I  am 
forced  (through  the  badness  of  the  times)  to 
earn  my  bread,  still  I  should  not  like  to  do 
anything  to  disgrace  my  people." 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  repeated  Colonel 
Leslie,  "  nothing  more  natural  or  proper;  but 
honest  industry  is  a  credit,  not  a  disgrace. 
Have  you  then  many  relations  V* 

"  No,  sir,  none  that  are  not  far  oiBP,  except  an 
old  mother — God  bless  her." 

"  Because  you  spoke  of  not  disgracing  your 
people.'' 

"  Yes,  sir,  those  who  went  before  me."" 
"  Went  before  you  P*  repeated   the   English 
Colonel,    rather   puzzled    as    to   Harry's  exact 
meaning. 

"  Ay,  sir,  were  before  me  on  earth,  and 
are  gone  before  me  to  heaven,  please  God  !" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  understand  you  now.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  service  ?  service  of  any 
description  ;  I  mean  as  steward  or  valet  ?"" 

•'  No,  Sir,"  replied  Harry,  his  heart  swelling 
within  him  ;  "  never ;  no  one  belonging  to  me 
ever  came  to  that." 

"  Oh  !  then  service  is  not  your  object. 
Well,  then  what  say  you,  will  you  enlist  ?  I 
am  sure  you  would  soon  be  a  sergeant,  for  you 
are  both  cool  and  brave." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  that  would  not 
quite  suit  me  either,  I  should  not  like  (ask- 
ing your  pardon)  to  wear  even  the  King's 
livery." 

Colonel  Leslie  looked  at  Harry  in  silent 
astonishment — he  could  not  quite  make  him 
out ;  a  poor  man,  evidently  not  of  the  upper 
class,  yet  objecting  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  two 
honest,  and  in  the  Colonel's  opinion  not  dis- 
creditable, callings. 

"  Then  what  do  you  desire  ?"  he  asked,  "  I 
should  like  to  serve  you,  but  hardly  know  how. 
I  feel  grateful  for  your  forbearance  towards 
my  nephew,  your  preservation  of  my  sister." 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
his  purse. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  countryman, 
replying  to  the  movement,  "  but  I  do  not  want 
that  yet  ;  a  gentleman's  word  like  yours 
would  go  a  great  way.  I  have  no  one  but  God 
and  your  honour  to  look  to,  and  He  has  al- 
ready raised  me  a  friend  where  1  had  no  right 
to  expect  one ;  all  I  want  is  employment  such 
as  I  can  take  ;  if  I  had  people  to  look  to  me 
the  case  would  be  changed,  but  I  have  not ; 
as  1  said  before,  I  have  only  God  and 
you/' 

"  You  have  another  person  whom  you  have 
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not  counted  on,  and  v  horn  I  regret  to  say  your 
countrymen,  individually  considered,  rarely 
look  to,  /  mean  yourself  T  said  Colonel 
Leslie. 

"  What  can  a  poor  fellow  do  in  a  great 
place  like  this  without  friends  ?"  replied 
O'Reardon. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  answered  Colonel 
Leslie,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  withdraw  my 
offer  of  assistance;  I  only  wish  to  convince 
you  that  if  Irishmen  depended  more  on  them- 
selves and  less  upon  others,  it  would  be  one 
great  step  towards  success  ;  you  acted  to-day 
from  the  impulse  of  your  own  feelings,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"  You  spoke  the  true  word  then,  anyhow," 
replied  Harry,  looking  modestly  down  on  the 
carpet. 

*•'  Well,  my  good  friend,  if  you  always  did 
so  you  would  get  on  famously." 

O'Reardon  smiled,  while  he  said  "  Not  al- 
ways,  sir ;  my  feelings  have  got  me  into  many 
scrapes.  The  worst  was  when  I  hurled  a  gan- 
ger into  a  marl  hole,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  left 
him  there  !" 

"'  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman, 
*•'  did  you  murder  him  V* 

"  bh  !  no  murder  at  all,  sir,   I  only   threw 
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him  over,  and  I  know  he  got  out — for  a  reason 
I  had  ;  he*d  have  sworn  his  life  against  me  at 
the  next  assizes,  only  he  was  afraid  of  the 
country  !"  Colonel  Leslie  threw  up  his  eyes 
at  the  idea  of  a  country  being  in  such  a  state 
that  a  man  dare  not  swear  to  the  truth,  and 
felt  again  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating for  such  a  people. 

He  had  not  been  long  enough  in  Ireland  to 
learn  that  in  those  days  gaugers  were  as 
much  hunted  as  tithe-proctors  are  in  the 
present. 

"  Will  you  then,"  said  Colonel  Leslie, 
shifting  his  ground, — thinking  doubtless  he 
had  better  let  the  feeling  part  of  the  question 
alone,  — '*  will  you  then  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
want  ?" 

'*  I  can  manage  a  gentleman's  farm  as  a  sort 
of  agent  like ;  I  would  go  into  a  merchant's 
house  and  keep  books.'"' 

"  You  can  read  and  write  then  ?"  interrupted 
the  Colonel. 

"  Thank  God,  I  can  Sir,  though  I  say  it 
myself,  and  well ;  or  I  would  tutor  young 
gentlemen,  teach  them  English  and  the  like, 
and  a  trifle  of  Latin." 

"  You  wish,  in  fact,  for  the  situation  of  a 
gentleman  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 
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"  What  else,  sir  ?  no  one  belonging  to  me 
ever  thought  of  any  other ;  antl  why  should  I 
demean  myself?" 

"  I  really  fear  you  are  not  suited  for  what 
you  have  mentioned,  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, such  situations  are  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained :  however,  I  will  try.*" 

Colonel  Leslie,  like  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  kept  his  word  ;  he  did  try,  and  he 
did  succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  not 
quite  to  Harry's,  who  at  the  end  of  three 
months  despatched  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  exact  copy,  to  his  mother. 

"  My  dear  mother, — I  told  you  in  my  last 
of  the  luck  I  had,  and  how  Colonel  Leslie  got 
me  to  a  merchant's,  where,  mother,  your  son 
was  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  learn  trade ;  for 
trade  it  is,  for  all  their  boasting  ;  I  was  to 
write  out  bills,  and  make  parcels,  and  so  I  did, 
and  my  handwriting  was  greatly  praised,  and 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  any  time  at 
night,  there  1  was  stuck  up  upon  a  high  stool 
in  a  place  darker  than  our  cow-shed,  until  my 
heart  ached  and  my  eyes  grew  sore  for  want 
of  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  the  air,  mother, 
would  poison  a   chimney-sweep  :  but  it  is  not 
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that  only  that  has  come  over  me;  if  you  but 
knew  how  I  miss  the  sun  and  the  smell  of  the 
fresh  hay,  and  the  blessing  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  the  respect  of  my  neighbours.  Still  I 
knew  what  I  left,  though  I  did  not  quite  know 
what  I  was  coming  to. 

"  I  bore  it  all,  though  my  back  was  growing- 
like  the  bow  of  a  billhook,  until  a  messenger 
left,  and  then  the  master  asked  me  to  carry  out 
parcels:  now,  mother,  I  might  have  done  it 
if  a  horn  gentleman  had  asked  it,  because  no 
one  knows  me  here  ;  but  who  do  you  think  the 
merchant  is  ?  A  pedlar's  son  ! 

"  I  could  not  stomach  it,  so  I  left  with  about 
forty  thirteens  in  my  pocket,  and  the  anger 
of  the  only  friend  I  had  in  the  world  :  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  the  English  have  miglity 
queer  notions,  so  shocking  fond  of  money,  and 
have  no  feeling  for  those  who  have  nothing  to 
be  proud  of  but  the  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins.  Colonel  Leslie  does  not  say  so,  but  I 
am  sure  he  thinks  me  an  empty  fool  !  Still, 
mother,  dear,  I  am  your  own  child,  not  on 
account  of  the  folly,  but  the  pride  :  sure  they'd 
have  flesh  and  blood  the  same  as  a  stone,  to 
be  trod  on ;  but  keep  a  good  heart,  mother, 
I*m  off  for  Liverpool  to-morrow  morning,  and 
the  world's  before  me,  and  my  life  is  young  !  Do 
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any  remember  me  now  ?     Do  you  ever  see  little 
Moyna  Roden  ? 

My  dear  Mother,  till  death, 

"  I  am  your  affectionate,  dutiful  Son. 

"  Dublin,  Fm  thinking,  is  much  as  you  left 
it  thirty  years  ago." 

When  Harry  arrived  in  Liverpool,  he  pre- 
sented two  letters  of  introduction  which  he  had 
obtained — one  was  to  a  grocer,  the  other  to  a 
builder :  but  Harry  would  neither  weigh  out 
figs  nor  carry  a  hod  ;  how  could  the  grocer  or 
builder  serve  him  ?  He  stood  upon  his  pride  ; 
but  at  length  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he 
stared  starvation  in  the  face  until  it  nearly  out- 
stared  him.  Poor  Harry  !  it  was  a  trial  he 
could  ill  brook ;  for  he  was  not  of  an  idle 
disposition,  and  he  could  still  less  endure  to 
be  classed  with  the  mere  Irish,  whose  conduct 
in  England  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  any- 
thing but  creditable  to  their  country.  And 
here  I  would  entreat  ray  English  friends  not 
to  judge  of  the  real  character  of  the  Irish  by 
the  specimens  they  too  often  meet  witli ;  the 
worst  generally  leave  their  own  country,  and 
imbibe  vices  that  are  easily  acquired,  while 
virtues,  more  difficult  both  to  gain  and  prac- 
tice,   are   beyond  their   reach.      In   their  own 
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land,  they  are  certainly  more  civil  and  obliging 
than  they  are  in  England — more  upright,  too, 
and  kind  to  each  other.  They  throw  off  the 
restraint  which  their  priests  command  in  Ire- 
land, and  having  experienced  the  harshness, 
and  become  emancipated  from  the  only  law 
whose  legitimacy  they  ever  acknowledge,  they 
are  very  unlikely  to  take  up  any  other,  much 
less  one  they  have  been  taught  to  hate  in  their 
youth.  If  Harry  was  uncomfortable  in  the 
confined  room  of  a  Dublin  office,  what  must 
he  have  suffered  from  the  atmosphere  where  a 
dozen  human  beings  were  crowded  together 
in  a  wretched  cellar  or  a  heated  garret  !  His 
feelings,  poor  fellow,  were  sufficiently  bitter, 
when  he  thought  of  the  green  fields  and  free- 
dom of  his  dear  home ;  compelled  to  pledge 
even  the  white  waistcoat — -pretty  Moyna's  gift 
—and  to  herd  with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  who 
hated  him  because  he  was  unlike  themselves. 
After  undergoing  nearly  a  month  of  this  severe 
discipline,  his  pride  for  the  time  began  to  give 
way,  and  he  would  have  accepted  any  employ- 
ment to  save  him  from  starvation.  "  Sure 
nobody  knows  me/'  quoth  our  adventurer, 
"  and  it  '11  never  travel  home  ;  and  I'm  think- 
ing if  it  did,  none  of  the  neighbours  would 
believe  that   Harry   O'Reardon  and   his  pride 
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had  parted  company  !"  Still  the  fates  were 
against  him ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  applied  to 
grocers,  cheesemongers,  and  master  bricklayers 
— those  who  had  known  him  before  knew  his 
pride :  the  English  cannot  sympathise  with 
any  pride  but  that  of  wealth ;  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger  did  not  require  as- 
sistance. He  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dock-yards,  but  employment  he  could  not 
procure.  Poor  Harry !  the  person  he  most 
frequently  thought  of  was  his  own  Moyna — 
the  love  that  lives  through  adversity  is  love 
indeed  ! 

He  wandered  one  morning  along  the  Lon- 
don-road, beating  the  green  hedges  with  his 
stick,  and  whistling — not  from  want  of  thought, 
but  through  thoughtfulness — a  sort  of  musical 
accompaniment  set  by  sadness,  when  he  was 
aroused  from  his  musing  by  an  accident,  which 
from  his  position  he  distinctly  saw.  A  gentle- 
man driving  a  phaeton  persisted,  very  pro- 
perly, in  keeping  to  his  own  side  of  the  road, 
while  a  servant  driving  an  Irish  jaunting-car 
(luckily  an  empty  one)  kept  pertinaciously 
to  the  wrong,  and  tlius  a  concussion  ensued 
between  the  meeting  vehicles.  Harry  was  the 
only  person  in  sight,  and  was  called  upon 
simultaneously  by  both  parties  to  witness  the 
event. 
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The  gentleman  was  a  quiet,  resolute  Eng- 
lishman. The  servant,  a  boisterous  Irish- 
man ;  evidently  more  newly  caught  than  even 
our  friend  Harry. 

"  I  was  on  my  own  side  of  the  way,"  said 
the  gentleman,  *'  and  you  drove  directly  against 
me." 

"  I  was  at  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  you, 
I  own — I'll  own  to  that,"  replied  Paddy ; 
"  but,  sure,  wasn't  the  road  wide  enough  F 
Wasn't  it  as  easy  for  you  to  turn  up  it  as  me  ? 
Sure  I  left  the  whole  road  to  you,  and  what 
more  did  you  want  ?  To  be  turning  me  off 
the  taste  of  way  I  had,  and  /  so  long  on 
it!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  long  on  it  ? 
and  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  being  on 
the  wrong  side  ?"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Sure  ye  can't  deny  you  just  left  Liver- 
pool, and  I'm  on  the  road  from  Birmingham 
since  Tuesday;  and  my  master  says,  says  he, 
*  Mick,'  says  he,  '  whatever  you  do,  keep  to 
the  right  side,'  and  I  done  his  bidding,  in 
spite  of  everything  said  to  me  as  I  came 
along,  and  sorra  a  thing  happened  to  me  till 
now." 

"  You  hear,  my  good  man,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman,   folding    up   the   dash-leather    of   his 
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phaeton,  which  the  step  of  the  car  had  torn  to 
pieces,  and  appealing  to  Harry  O'Reardon ; 
"  you  hear  he  confesses  he  kept  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  ?" 

"  I  confess  to  no  such  thing,"  exclaimed  the 
irritated  driver :  "  I  say  I  kept  to  the  right 
side,  and  I  maintain  it."  The  gentleman  smiled 
contemptuously^ 

'*  A  magistrate  will  settle  it,  that's  all,  my 
fine  fellow,  and  teach  you  what  I  suppose  no 
Irishman  ever  learned  yet — the  right  from  the 
wrong." 

"  A  magistrate  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  why, 
thin,  sure  it  isn't  for  a  bit  of  a  scratch  like 
that  youM  be  coming  the  law  over  us ;  and  as 
to  laming,  faith,  sir,  I'm  noways  more  knowing 
than  my  countrymen — so  I  can't  learn." 

At  this  moment  two  policemen  came  up, 
and  without  any  further  parley,  the  English 
gentleman  consigned  the  mistaken  driver  to 
their  custody. 

"  Won't  you  listen  to  rason  !"  shouted 
Paddy;  "won't  you  listen  to  rason?  Set 
your  bit  of  a  scratch  against  mine — my  mas- 
ter's I  mean  ;  look  at  the  damage  done  by  your 
car  to  mine  — see  the  step  of  the  beautiful  cray- 
thur  all  scrawled  and  riz,  and  it  on  its  way  as 
a  present  to  master's  own  sister.     To  take  the 
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law  of  me  for  nothing  !  Well,  faith,  maybe 
it's  enough  of  it  you'd  have  before  you  die, 
plase  God — after  my  fair  offer,  too  !  Well,  the 
blessed  Virgin  send  me  safe  home !  Afther 
that—Oh  !  Mick  Toole,  Mick  Toole,  to  think 
you,  or  one  belonging  to  you,  should  ever 
come  to  a  coort  of  justice! — Oh  !  to  think  of 
my  being  murthered  after  this  manner  !" 

But  his  appeal  was  in  vain ;  the  gentleman 
cared  much  less  about  the  damage  done  to  his 
carriage  than  for  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
he  was  right  by  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road,  and  insisted  on  Harry  O'Reardon's  ac- 
companying him  back  to  Liverpool.  Harry 
had  his  national  prejudice  also  against  a 
"  coort"  of  justice,  but  he  went  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  lead  to  something  ;  that  as  a  car 
brought  a  little  luck  to  him  in  Dublin,  a  car 
might  bring  him  "  a  trifle  more"  in  Liverpool. 
When  he  entered  the  office  the  magistrate  was 
occupied  in  investigating  a  burglary  that  had 
been  committed  in  a  dwelling  house  the  night 
before ;  two  young  women  and  a  man  were 
placed  in  the  dock  ;  one  of  the  females  was 
weeping  bitterly,  the  other  stood  by  her  side 
apparently  quite  unconcerned,  quite  heedless 
of  the  proceedings.  The  case  had  been  brought 
home  to  the  man  and  the  woman,  whose  effron- 
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tery  so  disgusted  the  magistrate  ;  it  was  the 
old  story  over  again :  the  hardened  creature 
had  been  some  time  connected  with  a  gang  of 
thieves,  and  had  introduced  one  of  them  occa- 
sionally into  her  master's  house  as  her  brother. 
One  night  he  managed  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house,  and  perpetrate  (with  the  assistance 
of  his  accomplice)  a  very  complete  robbery  ; 
as  I  have  stated,  their  guilt  was  sufficiently 
proved,  and  they  were  committed  for  trial ; 
and  then  the  magistrate  asked  the  trembling, 
weeping  girl  what  she  had  to  say  in  her  de- 
fence, as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  she 
was  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  She  withdrew 
her  hands  from  her  face,  and,  looking  with 
an  imploring  countenance  towards  the  judge, 
she  replied, 

"  God  !  he  knows,  my  lord,  I  am  as  innocent 
as  the  child  just  born." 

How  the  voice  thrilled  through  Harry  ! 
The  strong  man  trembled  like  a  wounded  bird  ; 
he  could  neither  speak  nor  move ;  he  stretched 
forward,  but  he  could  not  see  her  face,  his 
eyes  felt  hardened  in  their  sockets,  and  he 
would  scarcely  suffer  himself  to  breathe ;  he 
longed  to  rush  to  her  side,  but  his  feet  were 
rooted  to  the  earth ;  again  he  heard  her  sob- 
bings— it  was  Moyna  !     A  mist  obstructed  his 
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sight,  the  court  turned  round  and  round,  he 
could  not  hear  what  the  magistrate  said,  but, 
when  she  again  spoke,  the  tones  of  her  beloved 
voice  smote  upon  his  heart. 

"  I  can't  prove  it,  my  Lord,  to  man ;  but  if 
your  honour  will  have  patience  with  a  poor  girl 
away  from  her  own  country,  maybe  the  Al- 
mighty would  make  it  clear  to  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  thruth." 

The  magistrate  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  office,  and  he  did 
listen.  ^        5'' - 

"  Please  ydur  honour,  I  felt  lonely  at 
home,  and  didn't  get  my  health  well,  so 
our  minister's  daughter  (please  your  honour, 
though  I'm  an  Irishwoman  I'm  a  Protestant) 
said  to  me,  '  Moyna,'  said  she,  '  I'm  going  to 
Wales  for  two  months,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
take  you  as  my  maid  instead  of  one  of  my 
father's  servants,  for  youVe  handy  with  the 
needle " 

'*  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  but  come  to  the  point  at  once." 

'*  She  was  coming  to  the  point,  your  wor- 
ship,*" said  the  Liverpool  cowr^-jester,  "  she  had 
just  got  hold  of  the  needle.'' 

The  magistrate  smiled  and  frowned,  and 
Harry    O'Reardon    thought    the   punster   the 
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greatest  brute  the  Almighty  had  ever  created  ; 
how  horridly  does  a  pun  rasp  against  agitated 
feelings ! 

"  I  came  with  her,  your  honour,  but  I  didn't 
get  much  good  of  the  change  of  air  ;  there  was 
a  heaviness  in  me  and  a  weight  over  my 
heart." 

"  Young  woman,  young  woman,"  interrupted 
the  magistrate,  "  I  don't  sit  here  to  hear  about 
girls'  hearts." 

"  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon,  then,"  she 
replied,  curtseying,  "  but  it's  in  the  fault 
all  through,  and  I  can't  get  on  without  it." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  magistrate,  and  though 
he  smiled  he  did  not  then  frown. 

"  Thank  your  honour.  Miss  Dalrymple 
(she's  own  cousin  to  the  great  Sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple) heard  of  an  aunt  of  hers  that  was  dying 
in  France,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  her ; 
but  the  weakness  and  the  pain  in  my  heart 
hindered  me  of  travelling,  and  so  I  stayed  in 
the  lodging  the  good  young  lady  took  for  me, 
waiting  till  she'd  come  back,  and  she  had  not 
been  gone  a  week  when  a  change  for  the  better 
came  over  me,  and  the  woman  I  lodged  with 
recommended  me  to  Mr.  Maberley's,  (God  help 
us,  we  little  know  what's  before  us!)  and  there 
I  had  to  wait  on  two  young  ladies,  kind  and 
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good  they  were  to  me ;  the  worst  thing  I  ever 
got  from  them  was  a  smile,  and  the  hardest 
word  a  blessing.  And  oh  !  Sir,  do  you  think  I 
could  injure  those,  who,  though  I  was  a  stranger, 
were  like  parents  to  me  ?" 

"  Assertion  is  no  proof,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  go  on  with  your  story.  You  saw  the  miscon- 
duct of  your  fellow-servant,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Please  your  honour,  I  saw  nothing  that  I 
could  call  misconduct,  believing  as  I  did  that 
that  man  was  her  brother.  I  thought  once  or 
twice  to  myself  how  fortunate  she  was  in 
having  a  Brother  so  fond  of  her,  and  I  told 
her  so." 

"  You  slept  with  your  fellow  servant,  did 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her.  Sir,  but 
it's  little  I  trouble  sleep,  for  that  pain  in 
my  heart  often  comes  upon  me  in  the  night, 
and  maybe  I  don*'t  close  an  eye  till  the  morn- 
ing." 

"It  has  been  clearly  proved,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrate, "  that  on  the  night  in  question,  when 
it  was  nearly  twelve,  that  unfortunate  girl  got 
out  of  her  chamber  window,  which  opened  on 
the  leads,  walked  along  those  leads  to  another 
window,  which  fastened  on  the  outside,  and 
entered  the  stable-loft  where  she  had  concealed 
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her  pretended  brother,  remained  there  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  both  entered  by  the  window 
she  had  at  first  opened.  You  say  you  do  not 
sleep  soundly  :  how  then  could  all  this  have 
taken  place  without  your  knowledge  ?" 

"  Please  your  honour,"  replied  the  girl, 
blushing  burning  crimson,  "  please  your  ho- 
nour, I  was  not  in  it." 

*'  What !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  the 
magistrate,  whom  she  had  evidently  deeply 
interested,  *'  what  do  you  mean  ?  were  you  not 
in  the  house,  in  your  room,  that  night  ?'' 

"  Part  of  the  night,  please  your  honour, 
I  was  in  the  house,  and  part,  that  part,  I 
was  not." 

Harry  O'Reardon  felt  a  cold  dew  burst  upon 
his  temples,  and  his  heart  grew  faint. 

"  Here's  depravity  !"  exclaimed  the  magis- 
trate. "  A  young  woman  confesses,  with  all 
the  apparent  innocence  and  modesty  in  the 
world,  that  she  is  out  of  her  master's  house  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  such  a  place  as 
Liverpool.  What  is  the  world  come  to.?  But 
go  on — go  on  ;  and  mind — mind  you  speak  the 
truth — the  entire  truth." 

"  Sir,"  said  Moyna,  looking  perplexed,  and  yet 
dignified,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of — and  my  mother,  on  her   dying  bed,  could 
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say  (though  it's  little,  thank  God,  she  knows 
where  I'm  standing  this  blessed  day)  that  I 
never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.  The  same  window 
that  my  fellow- servant  got  out  of,  as  your 
honour  says,  —  for  I  did  not  see  her,  —  I 
had  stolen  from  with  a  bating  heart,  when  it 
wanted  a  quarter  to  twelve  ;  but  for  no  harm, 
your  honour — no  harm  in  life  !" 

"  Where  did  you  go  to?" 

Moyna  blushed  still  more  deeply  than  be- 
fore. 

"  I'd  rather  not  tell,  plase  your  honour  ;  for 
you  won't  get  at  the  sense  of  it,  or  have  any 
sort  of  belief  in  it — only  maybe  laugh  at  me 
altogether." 

"  Sense  ! — belief  !"  repeated  the  man  of  jus- 
tice, shaking  his  wig,  which  doubtless  felt  in- 
sulted at  its  divination  being  questioned  ;  **  this 
is  impertinent.  If  you  do  not  tell,  I  shall 
commit  you  for  trial." 

Moyna  paled,  and  then  looked  up  to  his  face 
with  a  sweetly  serious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  to  say,  "  Could  you  do 
it  ?"  She  then  spoke  in  a  low  and  trembling 
tone. 

"  Why,  then,  first  of  all  (saving  your  pre- 
sence) I  tied  my  garters  across  in  three  knots, 
and  laid  them   under  my  head,  where  they  are 
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still— tlie  head  of  the  bed,  I  mean,  if  it  has  not 
been  disturbed — and  Ellen  was  lying  fast  asleep 
at  the  same  time,  at  least  so  I  thought — then 
I  slipped  on  my  clothes,  and  took  care  not  to 
look  at  the  glass,  though  the  lamp  forenint 
the  window  made  it  as  light  as  day  ;  and  I 
stepped  out  of  the  window,  taking  my  three 
handsful  of  flax-seed  in  my  apron,  and  a  little 
bottle  full  of  cold  water  in  my  hand.  Your 
honour  knows  the  back  of  Mr.  Maberley's  house 
faces  the  churchyard;  so  I  walked  along  the 
leads,  and  let  myself  down  into  it,  as  the  three- 
quarter  chimes  were  going.  I  then  walked 
three  times  round  the  churchyard,  and  told 
over  the  charm,  while  I  threw  the  seed, — not, 
plase  your  honour,  that  I  have  any  great  faith 
in  it,  and  my  father  would  be  very  mad  with 
me  if  he  thought  I  gave  way  to  a  thing  of  the 
sort ;  but  somehow  when  the  mind's  not  easy — 
your  honour  can  think  of  yourself — you  take 
to  anything,  however  small,  that  gives  a  morsel 
of  hope; — then  the  clock  struck,  and  I  took  a 
mouthful  of  cold  water,  and — your  honour  may 
believe  me  or  not  as  you  think  fit  and  right — 
but  as  I  walked  for  the  second  time  round  the 
church — your  honour   knows    the  corner  that 

turns  to  the  street — there " 

Her  voice,  which  was  so  very  low  that  but  for 
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the  intense  silence  in  the  court  it  could  not  have 
been  at  all  heard,  now  sank  into  a  whisper,  and 
she  trembled  so  exceedingly  that  one  of  the 
people  offered  her  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Plase  your  honour,"  she  continued,  when 
a  little  revived—"  plase  your  honour,  I'll  never 
try  to  work  a  charm  of  a  Hallow-eve  night 
again  !  It  may  come  and  go  to  me  for  ever  ! 
Vm  done  with  it !  for  there  he  stood  in  com- 
pany with  another  man  at  the  corner,  looking 
over  the  church  wall "" 

"  He  !  Who  ?"  interrupted  the  magistrate, 
"  one  of  the  burglars,  housebreakers  V 

*'  Oh  no,"  said  Moyna,  clasping  his  hands 
energetically,  "  he's  nothing  of  that  sort,  nor 
never  was — nor  one  belonging  to  him — never — 
never — never  !  Him  I  was  thinking  of,  your 
honour,  to  my  sorrow,  and  my  shame,  is  now 
to  be  forced  to  save  my  character,  by  owning 
to  my  foolishness  in  an  English  court  of  jus- 
tice!" 

"  Moyna, Moyna  '."exclaimed  Harry  O'Rear- 
don,  rushing  forward,  and  overturning  a  police- 
man by  the  energy  of  his  movements  ;  "  Moyna, 
lay  no  blame  to  the  charm,  for  it  was  me  you 
saw  !  Moyna,  was  it  not  me  you  thought 
of?" 

The  English  assembly  caught  Harry's  enthu- 
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siasm  at  the  very  moment  that  he  caught  Moyna 
to  his  bosom  ;  and  the  English  gentleman,  who 
would  not  yield  an  inch  of  his  right  to  his 
own  side  of  the  road,  felt  his  eyes  uncom- 
fortably moist  and  misty.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes,  O'Reardon  glanced  from  Moyna's 
beautiful  face  to  his  own  thread-bare  coat,  and 
desiring  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion  should 
for  a  moment  rest  upon  her,  he  drew  himself 
up,  and  addressed  the  magistrate. 

"  Plase  your  honour,  I  was  uncomfortable 
last  night  in  my  bed,  and  I  don't  deny  but  I 
thought  a  good  deal  of  the  different  way  I  used 
to  spend  Holly-eve,  and  so  I  got  up  and  dress- 
ed myself,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  night,  I  wan- 
dered down  to  the  near  churchyard,  and  at  the 
far  corner  of  the  wall,  I  saw  a  policeman  looking 
over  it ;  and  as  I  had  a  small  acquaintance  with 
him  I  asked  him  what  he  was  looking  at,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  been  for  ever  so  long  watch- 
ing a  young  woman  who  kept  going  round  and 
round  the  churchyard.  And  then  I  looked 
over,  little  thinking  who  it  was;  and  as  the 
lamp  shone  on  me,  she  saw  me  distinctly 
enough,  for  when  she  came  opposite  she  scream- 
ed, but  before  the  policeman  could  get  over  to 
her  she  had  disappeared." 
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"  Can  you  tell  me  what  policeman  witnessed 
this  ?"  inquired  the  magistrate ;  "  because,  if 
she  was  really  in  the  churchyard  at  the  hour 
the  robbery  was  committed,  and  engaged  in  the 
foolish  superstitions  that  have  been  described, 
there  is  not  even  presumptive  evidence  against 
her." 

"  I  saw  her,"  said  the  officer  O'Reardon  had 
tumbled  over;  '*  I  was  on  duty,  your  worship, 
and  observed  her  before  this  man  came  and 
spoke  to  me.  I  thought  she  was  crazed  at 
first ;  but  there's  no  being  up  to  the  ways  of 
these  wild  Hirish.  The  next  time,"  he  added, 
turning  to  O'Reardon,  "  you  intend  to  walk 
over  a  man,  it  would  be  as  well  that  you  pull 
the  nails  out  of  your  brogues."** 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  thus  publicly," 
said  Mr.  Maberley,  who  was  present,  "  so  per- 
fectly convinced  am  I  of  Moyna's  innocence, 
that  I  am  quite  willing  she  should  remain  at 
my  house  until  Miss  Dairy mple's  return.  We 
must,  however,  cure  her  of  her  superstition, 
and  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  apparition 
that  disturbed  her  midnight  walk.  The  Liver- 
pool churchyards  are  not,  I  fear,  as  safe  for 
those  excursions  as  the  Irish  ones." 

Moyna  blushed,  and  cried,  and  curtsied,  but 
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was  too  much  overpowered  by  her  mingled  feel- 
ings to  speak.  Harry  remained  in  court  to 
give  his  evidence,  and  felt,  notwithstanding  his 
threadbare  coat,  as  if  his  star  had  passed  the 
horizon.     He  quoted  the  couplet, 

"  Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  cast  away  sorrow. 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to-morrow." 

We  shall  see,  as  our  story  progresses,  how 
much  a  man  may  be  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes — be  they  good  or  evil. 


HARRY   O'REARDON 


PART  III. 


"  Sure,  if  I'm  agreeable,  and  see  no  objec- 
tions," said  Harry,  "  there's  no  reason  in  life 
wh}'  you  should,  Moyna.  When  I  get  over  the 
tailor,  and  the  like  o"*  that,  I  don't  understand 
either  rhyme  or  reason  for  your  growing  high 
about  it.  Sure,  you  confessed  before  the  court, 
it  was  me  you  were  thinking  of." 

"  Hush  !*'  interrupted  Moyna,  placing  her 
hand  before  Harry's  lips ;  and  then  she  turned 
away  her  face  to  hide  the  blushes  which  steeped 
her  cheeks  in  crimson. 

Eight  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Harry  had 
been  compelled  to  give  evidence  touching  the 

VOL.  III.  F 
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wrong  and  the  right   side   of  the  road — eight 
weeks  since  his  heart  beat  high  at  finding  Moyna 
affectionate,  and  Moyna  scathless — eight  weeks, 
or  nearly  so,  since  he  found  himself  established, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  cold-mannered  Eng- 
lish  gentleman,    in  a  situation  connected  with 
the  Irish  packets,  where  his  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  intelligence,  were  of  real 
value  to  his  employer.     It  was  one  which  for- 
tunately chimed  in  with  his  pride  and  his  inde- 
pendence :  a  sort  of  place  most  disagreeable  to 
an  Englishman,  because  an  Englishman  desires 
his  occupation  to   be   defined ;    but   which   an 
Irishman  always   likes,  because    he  can  make 
the  most  of  it — that  is,  in  "  the  genteel  way  ;"' 
and  Harry  certainly  did  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  of  himself  too.     It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet  a  handsomer  couple  than  Harry  and 
Moyna,  as  they  walked  slowly  along  the  docks 
— not  lost  in   admiration    of  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  ships,  but  quietly  intent  on  each 
other'*s  charms — ^just  as  lovers  were  and  always 
will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Moyna's  kind 
mistress   had   arrived,   and  Moyna  was   again 
with  her ;  but  the  time  had  approached  when 
she  must  either  return  with  her  to  Ireland,  or 
quit  her  protection  for  ever. 

"  As  I  said  before,"  repeated  Harry,  "  when 
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I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  difference  you 
think  so  much  of,  what  need  is  there  for  you 
to  bring  it  forward  ?  Sure,  Moyna,  this  coun- 
try is  not  like  our  own  for  that,  and  many  a 
thing  else  ;  and  as  to  old  Ireland  now  ! " 

He  hesitated,  and  Moyna  inquired,  "  What 
about  it,  Masther  Harry  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  more  than  maybe,  that  I  shall 
never  set  foot  on  it  again  1" 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  so,  don''t  say  so  !"  she  re- 
plied, clasping  her  hands.  "  Sure,  my  heart 
bates  double  when  I  think  of  it !  Its  fields — 
its  green  hills — the  kindly  people — the  fresh 
air — the  cow,  the  craythur  that  knew  me  as  if 
it  was  a  Christian — the  blessing  from  my  mo- 
ther's lips  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  bohreen, 
— the  bohreen,  Masther  Harry — where " 

She  paused,  and  blushed  more  rosy-red  than 
ever ;  nor  would  he  speak  a  single  word,  or 
avert  his  eyes,  but  stood  enjoying  her  confu- 
sion, and  delighted  to  see  the  increased  beauty 
which  emotion  lent  to  her  countenance. 

"  Ah  !  behave,  will  you  ?''  she  said  at  last, 
in  reproof  to  his  ardent  gaze.  "  Behave,  do, 
Masther  Harry  ;  and  don't  be  shaming  me  be- 
fore my  face.  You  stare  as  bad  as  if  you  were 
an  Englishman." 

*'  You're  wrong,    I   believe,   there,"  replied 

f2 
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Harry,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  as  they 
diverged  towards  a  street  leading  out  of  Liver- 
pool ;  ''  for  they  say  the  Irish  are  more  forward 
than  the  English." 

"  They  say  what's  imtrue,  then  V  replied 
Moyna,  warmly.  "  I  never  saw  such  brazen 
men  as  there  are  in  this  town." 

•'  Why,  Moyna,  the  truth  is,  that  all  the 
week  they  are  looking  at  their  big  books  in 
their  dirty  counting-houses,  or  smelling  palm- 
oil,  or  unshipping  pigs,  or  unloading  cotton,  or 
measuring  sails,  or  something  that  way  ;  and 
the  only  time  they  get  to  use  their  eyes  like 
christian  men,  is  of  a  Sunday.  And  faith, 
Moyna,  it  must  be  a  treat  to  them,  to  get  any- 
thing so  pretty  and  fresh  as  yourself  to  look 
at.  But  tell  me,  Moyna,  why  you  remember 
the  bohreen  ?" 

Moyna's  eyes  glanced  for  a  moment  up,  then 
down,  and  then  she  shook  her  head,  saying, 
"  Be  easy,  Masther  Harry,  do ;  you  know  well 
enough — I  wish  you  didn't.  Maybe  it  would 
be  better  for  us  both  you  did  not  ;  for,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken — though  neither  the  religion  nor 
the  tailor  would  be  let  stand  betwixt  you  and 
me,  as  far  as  your  own  thoughts  go,  more  par- 
ticular here  in  England,  and  especially  in  this 
great  town,  where,  my  mistress  tells  me,  tailors 
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and  merchants,  and  all  sorts,  are  jumbled  up 
together,  like  curds  and  whey — yet,  Masther 
Harry,  the  time  will  come,  when  you'd  want  to 
go  back  to  your  own  country ;  and  what  would 
your  mother^ — and  what  would  all  your  people, 
dead  and  living,  say,  to  see  that,  instead  of 
bringing  them  a  bran  spick  and  span  new  Eng- 
lish wife,  you  only  brought  over  poor  Moyna 
Roden — poor  Moyna  ! — that  your  own  mother 
(who,  I  knoW;,  is  a  well-bred,  well-learned  wo- 
man) never  thought  good  enough  to  wipe  her 
shoes  ?" 

'*  My  mother  is  a  taste  high,  I  own,"  re- 
plied Harry,  "  but  she  would  not  be  so  if  she 
knew  you ;  and  you  are  far  before  all  the  neigh- 
bours'daughters  that  ever  were,  for  learning; 
and  now,  having  thravelled " 

'*  Masther  Harry,"  interrupted  the  maiden, 
"  I  don't  know  what  comes  over  young  people 
at  times,  to  be  doing  just  the  direct  contrary  to 
what  they  ought !  It's  mighty  foolish,  so  it 
is,  yet  it's  hard  to  help  it ;  and  somehow  or 
other  things  turn  up,  sometimes,  so  against  all 
one's  intentions.  To  think  of  my  leaving  home 
first — if  the  truth  must  be  told — to  put  the 
thoughts  of  you    out  of  my  head,   and   then 


"  My  meeting  you,"  added  her  lover^  "  to 
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put  them  in  again.  But,  Moyna,  rogue  as  you 
are,  you  know  you  had  not  got  them  out.  Re- 
member the  hemp-seed,  Moyna!" 

"  Whisht !  Masther  Harry." 

"  I  never  can  forget  it,  Moyna — I'd  be  worse 
than  a  brute  if  I  did ;  and  now  listen  to  me. 
My  situation  is  worth  five-and- twenty  silver 
shillings  a  week,  paid  as  regularly  as  the  day 
— no  apology — no  '  call  again'  work.  There's 
not  many  a  landowner  in  ould  Ireland  can  get 
his  rents  as  I  get  my  dues,  after  that  fashion. 
Moyna,  we  could  live  like  kings  and  queens  on 
it " 

"  Masther  Harry,  you  forget  the  religion — 
you  forget  your  mother  !" 

"  They  don't  think  so  much  about  religion 
here  as  they  do  at  home,"  he  replied. 

"  And  more''s  the  pity— Fve  thought  so  too," 
said  Moyna :  "just  because  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  is.  They're  the  most  puffed  up  people  under 
the  sun.  Stuffing  themselves,  body  and  soul, 
with  goold — nothing  but  goold  !  Well  might 
the  minister,  on  Sunday,  call  it  the  yellow  pes- 
tilence. It's  a  pity  to  see  people  forget  their 
God,  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty  he  bestows. 
And  your  mother,  Masther  Harry  :  she  has  a 
hard  face  to  a  heretic,  and,  in  coorse,  would 
not  like  to  see  the  son  she  loves  above  the  world, 
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united  to  one  for  life !  To  never  heed  other 
reasons — that,  to  a  proud  woman  like  her,  is 
reason  for  anything." 

Harry  paused.  What  Moyna  said  was  just 
— perfectly  just ;  but  then  he  loved  her  !  And, 
true  to  his  man-ish  nature,  there  was  a  min- 
gling of  selfishness  with  his  love,  which  made 
him  hope  to  compromise  between  interest,  or 
perhaps  (for  he  was  not  sordid)  I  should  say, 
between  his  habitual  fear  of  his  mother,  and  his 
affection  for  one  of  the  most  devoted  girls  who 
had  ever  left  the  green  isle  of  her  birth. 

''  Sure,  Moyna,"  he  said  at  last,  ••'  there  is 
no  reason  to  tell  her  anything  about  it." 

Moyna  had  no  family  pride  to  make  her  path 
crooked,  but  she  had  a  considerable  degree  of 
womanly  feeling  —  that  uprightness  of  mind 
which  scorns  concealment,  because  concealment 
implies,  if  not  vice,  at  least  meanness  ;  though 
humbly  born,  and  humbly  bred,  still  she  had 
that  sense  of  propriety,  which  so  frequently 
overturns  the  maxims  of  philosophy  and  the 
rules  of  education,  as  to  be  pronounced  innate. 
Harry  looked  in  her  face,  and  he  saw  that  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheek ;  he  felt  the 
hand  that  rested  on  his  arm  tremble,  and  she 
tried  to  withdraw  it  ;  then  again  her  cheek 
flushed,  while  she  replied,  '*'  I  am  but  a  poor 
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girl,  I  know,  Mastber  Harry,  and  I  always 
told  you  so.  I  was  proud  to  be  your  friend, 
and  bad  no  tbougbts  ever  to  be  your  wife,  till 
you  put  it  in  my  bead;  and  tbe  tbougbt 
stayed  there  in  spite  of  myself.  But  as  to  hid- 
ing a  marriage — I'd  never  listen  to  it — never  ! 
I'm  poor,  but  I'm  honest ;  and  there's  no  value 
in  an  honest  name,  if  it  is  to  be  bid  from  the 
world  like  a  thing  of  shame.  I  knew  it  would 
come  to  this :  there  was  always  a  cloud  over 
my  heart,  even  when  you  smiled  the  sweetest  on 
me.  God  mark  you  to  grace,  Mastber  Harry  ; 
but  our  love-days  are  over !  Thank  God, 
there  is  nothing  betwixt  us  to  binder  you  still 
thinking  Moyna  Roden  your  friend  !" 

She  withdrew,  or  rather  tried  to  withdraw, 
her  band,  which  Harry  clasped  firmly  within 
his.  Every  word  Moyna  bad  uttered  made 
him  respect  her  more  and  more.  He  felt  at 
that  moment  only  one  wish — that  be  had  a 
kingdom  to  lay  at  her  feet.  His  enthusiasm 
was  roused :  the  pride  on  which  be  was  ever 
ringing  tbe  changes  had,  he  fancied,  found  an 
echo  in  her  heart ;  and  he  bad  not  sufficient 
skill  to  discover  of  bow  superior  an  order  her 
feelings  were  to  his.  They  had  got  out  of  the 
streets,  and  had  been  walking  under  the  shadow 
of  a  long  wall.     Suddenly  turning  the  corner 
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— Moyna*s  hand  still  clasped  in  Harry's— his 
countenance  expressing  the  greatest  anxiety — 
her's  vibrating  with  emotion — an  apparition 
stood  before  them,  for  which  they  were  cer- 
tainly unprepared.  This  was  no  other  than 
Harry  O'Reardon's  own  mother,  as  large  and 
bony  as  ever.  Harry  caught  sight  of  her  be- 
fore she  saw  them.  Her  red  cloak  was  floating 
behind  her — her  black  silk  bonnet  blown  back 
— her  grey  hair  streaming — her  appearance  as 
wild  and  as  grotesque  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

"  My  God !"  ejaculated  Harry,  and  his 
grasp  of  Moyna's  hand  relaxed.  She  withdrew 
it  instantly,  and  stood  unsupported  by  his  side. 
The  mother's  eye  met  her  son's  gaze,  and  in  an 
instant,  regardless  of  the  publicity  of  the  place, 
her  arms  were  clasped  round  his  neck.  She 
read  over  his  features. 

"  The  light  of  my  eyes  ! — the  jewel  of  my 
heart ! — I've  been  tracing  you  the  whole  day> 
till  I  hav'n't  a  foot  to  stand  on.  But,  oh  I  my 
grief!  With  the  blossom  comes  the  blight ! — 
or  else,  what  do  you  be  after  doing  in  her  com- 
pany ?" 

'*  It's  Moyna  Roden,"  said  Harry,  gaining 
courage,  and  presenting  her  to  his  mother. 

"  The  light  has  not  left  my  eyes,  nor  the 
knowledge  my  head,"   she  replied.     "  I  have 

F  5 
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seen  the  tailor's  daughter  of  the  Bohreen  Rah 
before  now.'* 

"  Then,  mother,  you  have  seen  an  honest 
girl,  and  an  honest  man's  daughter.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interest  Moyna  Roden  excited 
for  me,  I  might  have  been  living  on  gravel 
hash,  or  dying  of  starvation.  There's  no  use 
in  following  pride  to  his  journey's  end,  which 
is  to  the  devil  himself.  No,  no  I  There's  rea- 
son in  all  things.  Come  home,  mother,  to  my 
place,  and  tell  me  why  you  came." 

"  Why  I  came  ?"  repeated  the  old  woman  — 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke. 
"  Why  I  came,  and  you  here,  Harry  ?" 
It  was  a  mother's  reply. 

"  She  does  not  bide  with  you,  does  she  V^ 
whispered  Mrs.  O'Reardon  to  her  son ;  but 
Moyna  caught  the  whisper,  and  replied ;  at 
first,  her  voice  was  feeble  and  indistinct,  but  as 
her  purpose  strengthened,  so  did  her  words. 

"  I  do  not  bide  with  your  son,  Mrs.  O'Rear- 
don— and  I  wonder  that  you  can't  remember 
the  time  of  your  own  youth,  and  think  of  how 
you  would  feel  if  such  a  question  was  put  to 
you  in  your  maiden  days.  Oh !  you  need  not 
look  proud  on  me,  I  never  stirred  your  pride 
with  a  disrespectful  word  or  thought,  nor  never 
will  if  I  know  myself ;  and  as  to  Masther  Harry, 
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I  leave  it  to  him  to  do  me  justice — he  knows 
what  I  said  to  iiim  not  ten  minutes  past.  I'd 
scorn  a  lie  as  much  as  yourself — and  always 
did— the  blood  in  the  veins  of  every  O'Reardon 
that  ever  was  born  is  thick  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  the  honest  principle  may  be 
as  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  more  lowly ; 
there's  a  scent  on  the  blossom  of  the  wild  vio- 
let, as  well  as  in  the  lily  or  the  rose.  Masther 
Harry  will,  for  my  sake,  tell  you  all  I  said — 
and  so,  farewell,  and  may  you  not  be  humbled 
in  a  country  where  people  are  proud  of  nothing 
but  their  gold.  Farewell  !  Masther  Harry — 
farewell !  I— I " 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  rushed 
down  another  turning,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.  Harry  made  an  effort  to  retain  her, 
but  in  vain  :  for  some  time  mother  and  son 
walked  on  together  in  silence. 

"  I  heard  it  all !"  at  length  said  the  widow, 
"  how  she  came  over  a'purpose  to  trap  you 
and  sure,  the  cuieness  of  them  black  Protes- 
tants bates  Bannacher.  And  I  just  thought 
I'd  follow,  myself,  and  see  about  it — for,  sure 
the  poison  would  never  leave  my  heart  if  you 
married  kith  or  kin  of  Steve  Roden  the 
tailor  1" 

*'  Whoever  told  you  that  Moyna  wanted  to 
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trap  me,  told  a  falsehood  ?"  replied  Harry, 
manfully  ;  "  it  is  not  half  an  hour  since  she 
refused  to  marry  me." 

The  start  and  attitude  of  his  mother  at  this 
announcement  may  perhaps  be  imagined.  "  Re- 
fused !  refused  to  marry  you  !  She  refused 
you  ! — you  !  O  the  insolence  and  ingratitude 
of  the  world  !  What  will  it  come  to  in  the 
end  ?  The  impudence  of  her  to  refuse  you  ! 
You,  whose  shoes  she  ought  to  be  glad  to 
clean.  Had  she  no  regard  to  the  family  of  the 
O'Reardons — whose  ancestors  defied  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Harry  the  Eighth  and  his  heresies, 
and  sent  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  devil  hot- 
foot !  O  Harry,  Harry !  to  think  a  son  of 
mine  should  ever  be  refused  by  a  tailor's 
daughter  !  If  I  dreamt  it  would  have  come  to 
this,  I'd  have  laid  my  old  bones  in  the  church- 
yard, and  never  troubled  England  !" 

Harry  undertook  the  task  of  splitting  the 
thunderbolt,  but  not  without  some  dread  of  its 
effects ;  so  he  only  ventured  to  interrupt  her  by 
saying,  "  that  he  thought,  from  what  had 
passed,  she  did  not  wish  him  to  marry  Moyna." 

"  Of  course  she  did  not  !" 

"  Then,  why  was  she  angry  that  Moyna 
had  refused  him  ?" 

This  set  her  off  upon  another  tack.    "  Why  ? 
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O  to  think  that  he  should  come  to  this  so  soon 
— that  he  should  be  so  bewitched  as  not  to  see 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  his  people 
by  his  conduct — to  put  himself  in  the  way  cf 
being  refused  by  the  likes  of  her  !" 

It  would  be  both  tiresome  and  ridiculous  to 
repeat  the  invectives  heaped  upon  Harry  for 
forgetting  (as  she  said)  what,  certainly,  he  had 
not  forgotten,  his  family  pride  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Harry  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
that  night  with  more  anxious  and  troubled 
feelings  than  he  had  given  way  to  in  all  his 
poverty.  His  mother's  coming  over,  as  she 
expressed  it,  to  "  take  care  of  him  /"  occasioned 
him  much  vexation  ;  he  had  been  quite  long 
enough  in  England  to  understand  the  difference 
between  Irish  and  English  habits — and  to  see 
the  ridicule  which  invariably  attached  itself  to 
the  former.  He  had  obtained  a  situation  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  wants,  but  he  saw  that 
his  mother  had  formed  an  estimate  of  expense 
according  to  Irish,  not  English  prices;  he  felt 
assured  that,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to 
respect,  in  Ireland,  (for  any  one  knowing  the 
country,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  deep  ve- 
neration which  the  peasant  Irish  feel  and  ex- 
press for  those  who  are  come  of  dacent  people,) 
she  would  ill  bear  to  rough   it  amongst   those 
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whose  greatest  knowledge  consists  in  the  differ- 
ence they  so  correctly  estimate  between  six- 
pence and  a  shilling.  He  had  thought,  in  his 
moments  of  enthusiastic  affection,  that  he  could 
share  his  little  stipend  and  live  respectably 
and  happily  with  a  wife  like  Moyna — but  all 
his  habitual  devotion  for  his  widowed  mother 
could  not  reconcile  him  to  the  absurdity  of  her 
playing  Madame  Mere  in  a  two-pair  front  room 
in  a  narrow  street,  and  expatiating,  as  she 
undoubtedly  would,  on  the  antiquity  and 
dignity  of  the  O'Reardons,  He  was,  as  he 
mentally  termed  it,  "  fairly  and  entirely  bo- 
thered,"— so  bothered  with  the  long  line  of 
mortifications  which  awaited  him,  that  he  did 
not  do  what  he  intended — go  and  seek  out  the 
gentle-hearted  girl  v/hose  feelings  had  been  so 
unnecessarily  outraged. 

*'  My  mother  will  be  tired  after  her  long 
sea  journey,"  he  said,  within  himself — ''  and 
when  once  the  sleep  comes  over  her  she  will 
rest  long;  and  while  the  sun  is  blinking,  to- 
morrow morning,  I  will  see  Moyna,  and  tell 
her  how  perfectly  I  vindicated  her,  and  how 
even  my  mother  was  brought  to  confess 
that  she  was  an  honest-hearted  girl.*"  And, 
contented  with  this  resolve,  Harry  at  last  fell 
asleep. 
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Some  one  or  other  has  said  that  love  is  only 
an  episode  in  man's  existence.  I  wish,  with 
all  my  soul,  that  it  occupied  no  more  distin- 
guished station  in  the  heart  of  woman  ;  but  my 
so  wishing  will  not  prevent  many  of  the  fair 
sex  from  making  fools — and  mourning  fools 
too — of  themselves  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
Yet  after  all,  what  would  the  worth  of  women  be 
— as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  if  their 
hearts  were  hardened  against  the  exercise  of 
the  affections  ?  The  great  thing  is  to  direct 
those  affections  into  proper  channels  ;  then  they 
become  as  strongholds,  wherein  all  that  is  good 
and  noble  may  be  kept  in  safety. 

The  window  of  the  little  chamber  where 
Moyna  slept,  overlooked  the  street,  and,  finding 
her  kind  mistress  out  when  she  returned,  she 
seated  herself  at  it,  with  her  Bible  open  in 
her  hand.  She  had  been  taught  by  her  mother 
to  apply  to  it  in  all  times  of  danger  and 
distress,  and  she  opened  it,  with  eyes  still 
streaming  with  bitter  tears ;  the  passage  she 
first  saw,  through  the  mistiness  of  weeping, 
was  one  of  cheering  comfort  and  consolation  ; 
and  she  paused,  intending  to  think  over  its 
singular  application  to  her  own  case,  but, 
insensibly,  she  caught  herself  looking  down 
the   street    with    the    one   idea   in    her   mind. 
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"  Surely  he  will  come  to-night — he  will  not 
suffer  this  evening  to  pass  without  calling,  if  it 
is  only  to  say  '  good-bye  '  properly  ;  he  could 
not  think  it  proper,  parting  that  way  in 
the  street,  after  his  mother's  harshness."  And 
then  again  she  tried  to  read  her  Bible,  but  the 
letters  danced  before  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
beat  so  loudly  that  she  fancied  she  could 
hear  its  throbbings.  "  There,  that  surely  must 
be  he !"  and  she  shrank  behind  the  little 
curtain  lest  he  should  see  her  watching,  and  not 
think  it  maidenly. 

But  no,  it  was  not   Harry  ;   the  evening  was 
closing  in — the  lamps  were  lighting,  and   still 
he  came  not.    O  the  bitterness  of  such  moments 
to  a  young  and    unsophisticated   heart  !      She 
walked  up  and   down   the   room,   recalling  all 
slie    had  said  —  sifting    memory    to    discover 
if  any  harsh  or  unj  ustifiable  word  had  escaped 
her.     Perhaps  she  had  been  too  abrupt !     Per- 
haps she  had  forgotten  the  respect  due  to  Mrs. 
O^lleardon.      Harry  —  Master    Harry    surely 
would  not  suffer  them  to  part  that  %ay  without 
an  exchange  of   blessings.     She  had  still  much 
to  say  to  him,  much  to  tell  him — that  he  ougl^t 
to  beware  of  some  of  the  company  which   had 
gathered  round  him  lately  ;   poor  proud  Irish- 
men !  beneath  even  his  own  caste,  yet  willing 
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to  flatter  him  in    their   low  way — and  Harry 
loved  flattery. 

O  !  sure  it  was  not  in  that  fashion  they  were 
to  part  after  all !  And  her  love  for  him  the 
talk  of  Liverpool ;  and  it  put  in  the  papers — 
and  all  the  likes  o'  that.  It  was  too  dark  for 
her  now  to  look  up  the  street,  yet  she  remained 
revolving  and  revolving  until  she  felt  her  mis- 
tress's fingers  resting  on  her  shoulder  ;  she  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  weep- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  an  ardent  spirit  nearly 
worn  out  by  anxiety.  There  is  a  species  of 
existing  kindness  between  the  high  bred  ladies 
of  Ireland  and  their  servants,  which  I  have 
looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  country,  parti- 
cularly in  England.  In  England,  in  fact,  it 
could  not  be,  for  the  servants  tread  so  closely 
on  the  cast-off  manners  and  habits  of  their  mis- 
tresses, that,  noticing  them  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  of  question  and  command,  would  de- 
stroy the  family  economy — they  would  encroach 
upon  any  other  familiarity ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  or  rather  was  not  the  case,  at  the 
period  I  allude  to — some  years  ago ;  there 
was  then  a  feudal  feeling  mixed  with  a  deep 
sentiment  of  veneration  and  respect,  which 
prevented  the  possibility  of  a  servants  step- 
ping beyond  the  pale,  however  kindly  he  or 
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she  might  be  treated  by  their  employers  ;  no- 
thing could  make  them  forget  the  respect  they 
owed  them — they  were,  in  fact,  humble,  de- 
voted friends,  true  bondsmen  of  the  affections 
— ready  to  serve  and  slave,  and  expecting  little 
more  than  food  and  kindly  words  in  return. 
It  was  with  this  species  of  attachment  that 
Moyna  Roden  regarded  her  mistress,  and  her 
mistress,  knowing  her  gentle  affectionate  nature, 
looked  upon  Moyna  as  a  lowly  but  trustworthy 
friend.  They  had  been  almost  children  toge- 
ther, had  gathered  flowers  from  the  same  stem, 
had  peeped  together  into  the  same  bird's  nest, 
had  sung  the  same  tunes,  and  the  rector's 
daughter  felt  increased  importance  in  her  own 
eyes,  when  instructing  so  pretty  and  intelligent 
a  girl  as  Moyna  Roden, 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  often  declared  that  Moyna, 
if  she  had  opportunities,  would  be  a  "  mosf- 
elegant''  lady's  maid,  and  Miss  Dalrymple 
thought  all  along — (oh  !  if  Mrs.  O'Reardon 
had  but  known  it  !) — that  Moyna  was  too 
good  for  Harry,  and  that,  if  she  could  but 
prevail  upon  a  relative  she  had  in  London  to 
take  her  into  her  house  for  a  time,  Moyna 
would,  to  her  many  excellent  qualities,  add 
those  accomplishments  which,  in  the  station  she 
was  calculated  for,  would  insure  her  a  perfect 
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independence.  These  simple  annals  of  a  hum- 
ble girl  can  interest  only  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  workings  and  feelings  of  natural 
minds;  such  could  not  but  regard  Moyna 
struggling  with  her  affection  and  her  sense  of 
right,  as  an  object  of  deep  interest. 

"  I  know.  Miss,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  Miss 
Dalrymple*s  advice ;  '*  I  know  that  it  would 
be  fitter  for  me  to  put  him  out  of  my  head 
entirely  ;  but  I  can't — that's  the  worst  of  it. 
I  knew  all  along  I  was  gathering  misery  for  my- 
self, but  what  did  I  care?  the  little  good  I 
did  him  took  the  sting  out  of  my  own  sor- 
row ;  and  now,  if  I  thought  he'd  do  well '' 

"  Do  not  talk  about  him,"  said  Miss  Dal- 
rymple  :  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  he  might 
have  starved  ;  it  was  your  affection  and  sim- 
plicity that  interested  the  gentleman  on  his  be- 
half— and  when  he  called  upon  me,  after  my 
return,  to  inquire  if  your  story  was  really  true, 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  serve 
Harry,  saying  afterwards — '  I  am  so  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  making  her  happy.'  I  tell 
you  again,  Moyna,  he  must  be  an  ungrateful 
fellow,  and  a  mean  spirited,  to  suffer  his  old  mo- 
ther to  insult  you  !" 

*'  Ah !  Ma'am,  dear,  sure  it's  only  natural 
he  should  love  his  mother  ;  the  more,  in  regard 
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of  the  age;  and  as  to  the  bigotry,  sure  he 
doesn't  see  that.  God  forgive  him  as  truly  as 
I  do  !  But  he  might  have  bid   me  good-bye, 

he     might    have    said    but    no    matter  ! 

Pride  hardens  the  heart  of  man,  and  never 
was  it  broader  nor  deeper  than  in  the  heart  of 
Harry  O'Reardon  !" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  if  you  like, 
Moyna,"  said  her  kind  friend ;  "  sail  in  to- 
morrow's  steam-packet    for   dear    Ireland    and 


"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  poor  girl,  "  Til 
not  go  back  to  my  own  place  to  have  the  peo- 
ple thinking  that  Mrs.  O'Reardon  drove  me 
home  out  of  England.'** 

"  You  would  not  remain  here,  I  am  sure, 
Moyna,"  persisted  her  friend,  "  after  what  has 
passed.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  not  to  see 
Harry  again — Mrs.  O'Reardon  would  say  you 
waited  about  for  her  son." 

Miss  Dalrymple  struck  the  right  chord,  and 
awoke  Moyna's  woman's  pride :  for  she  too 
was  proud,  but  in  the  right  way. 

"  True  for  ye.  Miss,  darling  !  I  won't 
give  her  a  chance  of  saying  that,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Right,  Moyna  !  Then  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do  ;  you  shall  go  off  in  the   London 
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coach  to  my  cousin,  Lady  Ellesmere:  she  had 
agreed  to  receive  you  as  an  assistant  to  her 
own  maid,  who  is  to  be  married  in  six  months  > 
but  I  did  not  mention  it  before,  because  I 
thought  O'Reardon  valued  you  too  much  to 
give  you  up.  Men,  in  general,  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  they  think  most  valu- 
able, but  Harry  has  not  acted  on  this  princi- 
ple !  Your  friends,  I  know,  will  be  delighted 
at  your  being  with  a  grand  family  in  London. 
Say  you  will  go,  Moyna  ?" 

"  And  leave  you  for  the  could  strangers  ! 
Oh  !  it's  very  hard,  entirely  upon  me  !  But  so 
best — so  best !  God  is  good,  and  may  be  my 
heart  wants  hardening.  I'll  not  deny  it,  Til 
do  whatever  you  think  best,  my  dear,  kind 
lady— for,  sure  I  am  that  the  thought  of  the 
times  gone  by,  when  we  were  happy  as  children 
in  the  sweet  meadows  and  parks  of  Linsemead, 
would  hinder  you  from  giving  me  a  bad  judg- 
ment of  any  sort  or  kind.  I'll  go,  Miss,"  she 
added  :  "  but  you'll  not  hinder  me  from  writ- 
ing him  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  tell  him  my  mind 
— that's  all,  and  my  good-bye.  I'll  be  easy  if 
you  let  me  do  that,  and  I'll  never  ask  to  look 
on  his  bright  face  again  !  I'll  show  you  the 
letter  when  it  is  done." 

Miss  Dalrymple   gave  her  permission,  and, 
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before  Moyna  quitted  Liverpool  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  committed  her  farewell  to  the  care  of 
her  excellent  friend.  '*  He  can't  but  send 
to  see  something  after  me;  and  if  he  doesn't, 
why,  still  let  him  have  it  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  friendship  I  bear  him." 

*'  Dear  Master  Harry, — This  comes  to  bid 
you  good-bye,  good-luck,  and  every  blessin" ! 
We  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world — so 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  hope  we  may  in  the 
next,  where  there's  no  record  kept  of  people's 
sirnames,  and  nothing's  looked  to,  except  the 
good  and  the  evil, 

"  Forgive  me.  Master  Harry,  for  telling  you 
to  beware  of  many  of  your  countrymen,  that 
blarney  you  to  your  face,  and  want  you  to  be 
the  head  and  the  chairman  of  their  meetings, 
and  drink  too  much  whiskey.  My  mistress's 
footman  knows  all  about,  and  more  than's  good 
of,  them ;  and  how  they  bring  their  ignorant 
faction  fights  on  the  very  quays  of  Liverpool 
— making  themselves  the  talk  of  the  proud 
English.  Sure  you're  above  that  same  ;  never- 
theless, they  might  get  round  you,  for  flat- 
tery blinds  many  a  wise  man's  eyes,  and  it's 
what  they'll  be  wanting  is  to  get  whiskey  and 
the  like  ashore,  and  expect  you  to  help  them  \ 
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Take  care,  if  you  please,  Master  Harry,  and 
don't  let  the  temptation  of  showing  you  have 
the  power  to  do  it,  make  you  do  anything  the 
law  thinks  wrong  !  Maybe  the  laws  themselves 
are  wrong;  I  don't  know — but  anyhow  even 
an  O'Reardon  canH  change  them.  I  ask  your 
pardon  a  thousand  times,  Master  Harry,  for 
trusting  my  tongue  with  so  much,  but  I  could 
not  help  it,  because  I  heard  more  than  I  care 
to  tell — only  to  yourself,  just  for  a  warn- 
ing. 

"  I  pray  the  Almighty  God  to  pour  down 
the  heaven's  own  load  of  blessings  on  you,  now 
and  for  ever.  May  you  never  find  the  world's 
dealings  could,  nor  its  fortunes  too  hot  or 
too  heavy  !  I  forgive  the  heart-scalding  you 
gave  myself,  not  you,  but  your  mother,  and 
pray  she  may  never  feel  the  want  of  a  smile 
nor  a  '  God  save  you  kindly'  in  a  strange 
country. 

"  And  so  remain,  with  all  humbleness, 
"  Dear  Master  Harry, 
"  Your  friend, 

"  MOYNA  RODEN." 

Miss  Dalrymple  herself  gave  this  epistle  into 
Harry's  hand  ;  and  she  could  not  help  sym- 
pathising with  his  burst  of  sorrow,   when,  on 
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the  following  morning,  he  found  Moyna  gone, 
gone  beyond  his  recalling  ! 

"  She  talked  of  my  pride  !"  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  She  had  a  good  share  of  her  own, 
I'm  thinking,  or  she  would  not  have  flown  off 
at  a  moment  like  this." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Miss  Dalrymple,  calmly,  "  Moyna  is  earning 
her  bread  in  the  world  as  well  as  yourself;  she 
has  been  the  means  of  procuring  you  employ- 
ment; you,  nevertheless,  suffered  the  absurdity 
of  family  pride  to  interfere  between  you — and 
she,  God  knows,  gently  enough,  opposes  pride 
to  pride,  the  modest  pride  of  an  inno- 
cent woman,  which  is  as  taintless  as  her  own 
purity,  and  which  is  all  she  has  to  protect  her 
from  insult.  The  good,  of  course,  triumphs 
over  the  bad  ;  she  leaves  you  to  yourself,  and 
seeks,  far  from  you,  an  honest  livelihood.  In- 
quire of  your  own  heart,  O'Reardon,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  relieved  by  her  absence." 

"  As  God  is  my  judge,  ma'am  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, fervently,  "you  do  me  wrong;  I 
loved  her  dearly — love  her  still,  and  would 
marry  her  to-morrow  in  spite  of  all  the  family 
pride." 

"  It  is  too  absurd,"  interrupted  Miss  Dal- 
rymple, "  to  hear  you  talking  of  family  pride. 
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I  can  forgive  your  mother,  whom  I  have 
known  so  many  years,  for  cherishing  the  fail- 
ing as  well  as  the  feeling  of  her  youth.  But 
you,  SL  man,  amongst  men  whose  inheritance 
(and  a  glorious  one  it  is  for  Englishmen  !)  is 
a  clear  head  and  industrious  hands, — you,  to 
yield  to  such  phantasies !  Why,  you  deserve 
a  slave-whip  to  be  rattled  about  your  ears.  A 
bushel  of  Irish  pride  is  not  worth  a  grain  of 
English  independence ;  it  is  the  rust  that  de- 
stroys your  metal.  Believe  me,  Moyna  and 
you  are  better  apart ;  her  mind  is  pliant, 
— yours,  I  fear,  is  hardened  by  prejudice." 

Harry  stood  firm  and  erect  during  a  reproof 
which  he  would  not  have  borne  from  any 
other ;  but  Miss  Dalrymple  was  "  of  a  good 
family,"  and  his  heart  was  softened  by  sorrow 
— two  motives  which  kept  him  silent.  "  And 
you  won't  tell  me  where  she  has  gone  to  V^  he 
said  at  last,  while  placing  the  letter  within  his 
vest. 

"  Not  at  present,"  she  replied ;  ^'  keep  your 
situation  for  twelve  months,  Harry,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  (when  I  am  again  in  Liver- 
pool) you  have  preserved  an  unspotted  cha- 
racter  " 

''  I  hope  you're  not  afraid  of  my  character, 
ma*am,"  said  Harry,  very  proudly. 

VOL.    III.  o 
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"  I  fear  your  Jlrmness^  O'Reardon,  and 
I  dread  that  3^our  want  of  English  know- 
ledge and  English  laws  may  get  you  into 
trouble ;  but,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  you 
have  a  talisman  within  your  bosom,  and  if, 
in  twelve  months,  you  still  think  of  Moyna, 
why '^ 

"  God  bless  you  !  I  forgive  you  all  you  have 
said,  just  for  that  one  morsel  of  hope;  God 
bless  you,  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  don't  fear  for 
me  !"  interrupted  Harry  ;  and  he  left  the  room, 
eager  to  conceal  his  mingled  feelings  from  the 
lady's  observation. 

Time  passed  on  ;  nothing  could  exceed  Mrs. 
O'Reardon's  hatred  of  England  and  the  English 
— how  could  she  tolerate  a  country  where  pota- 
toes were  sold  by  the  pound,  and  there  was  no 
respect  paid  to  "good  ould  families  !"  She  was 
a  complete  bar  to  Harry's  improvement ;  his 
room  was  no  longer  neat,  as  his  English  land- 
lady had  kept  it :  it  was,  to  use  an  expressive 
Irish  phrase,  always  "  Ree-raw,"  and  Mrs. 
O'Reardon  herself  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
amusement  to  those  of  her  neighbourhood  with 
whom  she  disdained  to  associate.  Harry  was 
proud  and  distant  also,  but  his  pride  was  dig- 
nified— hers,  petulant  and  garrulous ;  she  de- 
lighted in    mortifying  the   English,  and   they 
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were  not  slow  at  returning  the  compliment,  so 
that  Harry's  home  sojourn  was  anything  but 
comfortable.  His  habitual  veneration  for  his 
mother  could  not  always  restrain  his  temper, 
and,  though  his  salary  had  been  increased,  it 
was  insufficient,  from  bad  management,  to  the 
supply  of  his  wants,  while  married  men  sup- 
ported their  families  respectably  on  consider- 
ably less ;  this  he  told  his  mother,  whose  inva- 
riable reply  was,  "  That  she  could  not  let  her- 
self down  to  the  low  turns  of  the  mane-spirited 
English,  who  sould  potatoes  by  the  pound, 
burnt  the  ends  of  their  candles  on  bits  o'  tin, 
and  never  had  a  bit  or  a  sup  to  give  a  friend 
when  he  came  in  unawares."  This  "  coming 
in  unawares"  was  a  great  evil :  "  the  boys  and 
girls  from  their  ould  place"  were  sure  of  the 
bit  and  the  sup,  and  so  were  their  cousins,  and 
their  cousins'  friends,  to  whom  Mrs.  O'Reardon 
could  abuse  the  English  to  her  heart's  content 
— mingling  her  orations  with  an  account  of  her 
son's  property^  (which,  of  course,  she  exagge- 
rated—  wages  she  disdained  to  name,)  and  a 
display  of  ^'  tea-chaney,"  gaudy  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  so  that  they  might  give 
a  grand  account  of  their  prosperity  to  their 
neighbours  in  Ireland  ;  and  she  also  hinted  as 
to  the  time  not  being  far  distant  when   they 

g2 
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would  buy  back  their  estate,  and  make  it  flou- 
rish !  These  meetings  threw  her  into  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement  which  she  called  happi- 
ness, but  which  left  her  more  fractious  than 
ever.  After  one  of  such  scenes,  her  son  re- 
turned, and  found  her  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  the  palms  of  her  hand  pressed  against  her 
cheeks,  and  tears  streaming  through  her  fingers. 

"  Your  mother  will  be  the  first  of  the  O'Rear- 
dons  who  ever  turned  natural,''^  she  said,  in  an 
apologising  tone ;  "  but  T  could  not  help  it, 
Harry." 

"  Help  what,  mother  .?" 

Their  window  overlooked  a  small  square, 
and  Mrs.  O'Reardon  pointed  to  a  group  of 
children  who  had  brought  a  quantity  of  haw- 
thorn boughs  covered  with  its  fragrant  blos- 
soms into  the  court — they  were  poor  town-bred 
things,  delighted  with  their  treasure,  and  were 
building  a  sort  of  bower  against  the  dingy 
walls.  *'  The  smell  and  the  light  of  the  flowers 
came  over  me,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  like  a 
dream,  and  I  thought  of  our  lost  home,  and 
gieen  island,  and  my  heart  softened  !  But  shut 
the  window,  Til  look  on  it  no  more."  There 
are  times  and  seasons  with  us  all,  when  nature 
will  have  her  way. 

Harry   was   in   a   dangerous  situation,   and 
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Moyna's  warning  had  its  motive.  At  that  time 
glass,  whiskey,  and  various  other  things  im- 
ported from  Ireland  were  liable  to  a  duty,  and 
the  temptation  to  smuggling  was  not  always 
to  be  resisted. 

"  Mrs.  O'Reardon,  ma'am,"  one  of  the  old 
dame's  cater-cousins,  had  said,  "  there's  a  bro- 
ther o'  my  sister's  husband's  coming  over  in  the 
packet,  and,  maybe  he'd  have,  poor  boy,  two 
or  three  gallons  of  whiskey,  (and  sure  there's 
a  bottle  o'  the  best  for  yerself,  ma'am,)  and  a 
trifle  o'  glass.  As  Mister  Harry's  in  the  office, 
sure  heHljust  not  see  it,  and  then  he'll  not  have 
to  confess  a  lie  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the 
priest's  knee." 

"  My  son  is  very  particular,"  replied  his 
mother  gravely,  "  you  know  it's  not  his  own, 
ma'am." 

"  O  Mrs.  O'Reardon  !  to  obleege  a  neighbour, 
ma'am,  and  after  my  sending  word  home  of  the 
fine  place  he  had,  and  all  the  packet-captains 
under  his  thumb,  ma'am  !  What  will  the  neigh- 
bours think  if  they  find  my  sister's  husband's 
brother  stopped  for  a  thrifle  of  whiskey,  and  two 
or  three  bits  o'  glass,  and  he  in  it,  think  o'  that !" 

"  Why,  there's  no  harm  in  life  in  such  a 
thing  !"  said  Mrs.  O'Reardon,  her  towering 
pride  roused  at  the  idea  of  what  the  neighbours 
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would  say.  "  There  can  be  no  harm,"  she 
continued ;  "  those  English  laws  are  fit  for  no- 
thing in  the  world." 

'*  But  to  be  broke,  ma*am,"  chimed  in  her 
companion,  "  nothing  else,  sure  enough,  true 
for  you  ;  and  in  troth  !  if  Mister  Harry  refused 
me  such  a  trifle,  I'd  think  it  very  hard  of  him, 
so  I  would,  and  quite  unnatural,  after  his  wink- 
ing at  Barney  O'Brien's  keg,  which  passed 
ashore  in  a  bag  of  wool." 

"  And  pray,  ma'am,  who  informed  you  of 
that !"  inquired  Mrs.  O'Reardon. 

*^  I'm  not  going  to  turn  informer,  and  tell 
you  my  informer,  ma'am,"  replied  the  cunning 
crone,  "  I'm  above  such  maneness,  and  I  won- 
der at  you,  so  I  do,  to  even  the  likes  of  it  to 
me.  No  blame  to  him  to  do  a  turn  for  the 
blood  of  the  O'Briens,  and  my  blessing  on  him 
for  it ;  but  blood's  stronger  nor  water,  and  sure 
I'm  a  cousin  by  his  father's  side,  any  way,  and 
no  mistake  ;  and  though  Pm  not  as  grand,  may 
be  Tm  as  good  as  any  O'Brien.  Sure  it's  the 
talk  of  the  men  all  over  Liverpool,  the  confi- 
dence the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  packets 
have  in  Mister  Harry,  and  never  think  of  over- 
looking him  in  any  way." 

"  The  very  reason,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Reardon, 
"  why  they  should  not  be  deceived." 
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"  See  that,  now!"  retorted  the  crone,  "  the 
idea  I  had  myself,  Mister  Harry  wouldn''t  de- 
save  mortial  !     He's  as  honest  as  the  sun." 

"  Yet  see  what  you  wanted  him  to  do  for 
your  people." 

"  Crass  a  christhia  !  And  you  call  that  de- 
saving  his  employers.  O  Mrs.  O'Reardon, 
ma'am,  I  thought  you  war  wiser  than  that,  I 
never  thought  you  war  soft  before,  ma'am ; 
sure  thafs  nothing  to  his  employers.  What 
better  'ud  they  be  of  a  drop  o'  whiskey  or  a  bit 
of  glass  ?  Sure  it's  not  into  their  stomachs,  or 
on  their  table  it  would  go ;  but  to  the  king — 
the  king  that  never  did  good  to  Ireland,  bar- 
ring the  bit  of  a  hullabaloo  he  riz,  the  time 
he'd  a  gone  there,  or  any  where  else,  just  to 
get  shut=^  of  his  wife — one  of  the  popularity 
plays  the  English  genteels  get  up  to  chate  the 
people.  The  devil  give  him  good  of  my  sister's 
husband's  brother's  little  sup  of  whiskey,  it 
shall  all  go  to  help  clear  the  dirty  Mersey  afore 
he  gets  it:  but  no  matter — if  Mister  Harry 
will  not  do  the  genteel  turn,  I  know  one  that 
will,  and  that  has  tin  times  his  power.  There's 
some  people  mighty  fond  of  boasting — I'm  sure, 
if  I'd  ha'  thought  it  would  be  the  least  in- 
convanience  in  life  to  him,  I  wouldn't  have 
''  Shut/'  rid. 
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evened  it  to  you  !  Maybe  the  poor  fellow  hasn't 
a  firm  grip  of  his  place,  and  it's  loath  Td  be  he 
should  lose  it  for  me  or  mine ;  many  a  man's 
hog  these  boastful  times  isn't  worth  more  than 
a  teaster.''^  Good  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  O'Rear- 
don."  The  cunning  woman  gathered  her  shawl 
over  her  flapping  shoulders,  and  was  hustling 
out  of  the  room,  when  Mrs.  O'Reardon  called 
her  back ;  the  taunt  against  idle  boasting  had 
taken  effect— the  hint  of  Harry  not  being  firm 
in  his  place  had  told — the  allusion  made  to  the 
power  possessed  by  others,  as  being  superior  to 
that  possessed  by  her  son ;  all  these  together 
operated  on  Mrs.  0'Reardon''s  pride,  and,  in 
an  evil  hour,  she  promised  her  unworthy  gossip 
that  she  would  really  prevail  on  Harry  to  per- 
petrate an  illegal  act. 

The  son  at  first  stoutly  refused  his  mother's 
request ;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
it  was  illegal ;  and  he  persisted  in  his  refusal. 

"  To  think,""  exclaimed  his  mother,  "  that  a 
child  of  mine  should  ever  give  in  to  them  Eng- 
lish laws.  O  the  times  ! — the  times  when  the 
word  of  an  O'Reardon  was  a  law,  when  they 
could  make  laws  and  break  laws  without  so 
much  as  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave." 

Harry  smiled. 

*  Many  a  shilling  is  not  worth  more  than  sixpence. 
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"  Ay,  grin,  do,"  persisted  the  mother, 
'*  you're  not  the  same  boy  I  nursed  on  my 
knee ;  the  heart  within  you  is  turned  by  them 
English,  and  you're  turning  mean,  so  you 
are !" 

"  Mean  !"  he  repeated.     ''  How  ?" 

"  Mean  and  cowardly  ;  cowardly  to  be  afraid 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend." 

"  He  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Harry, 
"  I  never  laid  eyes  on  the  man  in  my  life  !" 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Sure  he's 
the  friend,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relation,  of  my 
friend ;  but  never  heed,  she's  a  bad  tongued 
woman,  and  she  knows  of  the  easy  turn  you  did 
for  that  unfortunate  O'Brien  !" 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  poor  Harry,  "  and 
I  swore  that  should  be  the  last ;  and  you  know, 
mother,  that  was  out  of  nothing  but  charity. 
Well,  now,  how  things  get  wind  !" 

**  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  only  she'll  be  writ- 
ing home  and  helowering  about  the  place,  and 
letting  on  that  there's  no  power  in  you,  and 
that  the  good  fortune  talked  about  is  all  a  flam. 
I  could  put  up  with  their  saying  you're  changed, 
and  the  likes  o'  that ;  but  to  say,  as  she  will, 
that  there's  neither  power  in  your  arm,  nor 
trust  in  your  heart — it's  too  bad,  so  it  is,  to 
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have  them  cock  crowing  over  you,  as  they  will, 
certainly  ;  them  that  thought  themselves  under 
your  feet,  and  all  because  you  won't  help  a 
poor  boy  to  a  turn  that  takes  nothing  out  of  a 
body's  pocket,  and  yet  might  put  a  stray  Eng- 
lish thirteen  into  his.  She'll  send  it  all  over 
Liverpool  on  a  swallow's  wing  about  that 
O'Brien's  little  keg.  I  wouldn't  gainsay  but 
what  she'd  get  a  bit  of  a  letter  wrote  to  the 
heads  of  the  ships,  saying  you  did  it,  just  out 
of  spite." 

Alas  !  Poor  Harry  saw  and  felt,  what  all 
transgressors  must  acknowledge,  ^^  c'est  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  coute.^'  He  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation, so  effectually  seconded  by  his  pride  ;  he 
could  not  support  the  idea  of  being  supposed 
not  to  possess  power,  and  so  consoled  him&elf 
with  a  determination  that  he  would  not  again 
oifend.  How  his  heart  smote  him  when  he 
overheard  one  of  the  principals  in  his  office  say, 
'*  Send  O'Reardon  down  to  '  the  Shannon,'  we 
can  depend  on  him." 

Within  two  hours  after  these  words  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  his  employer,  Harry 
O'Reardon  was  again  on  the  stream. 

"  Go,"  said  the  gentleman,  when  the  smug- 
gling was   discovered ;    "  I  will  not  proclaim 
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your  breach  of  trust,  but  you  can  expect  no 
character  from  me !"" 

Harry  was  too  proud  to  explain  or  expostu- 
late ;  but  when  he  entered  his  room  his  mother 
saw  the  stern  agony  of  despair  painted  on  his 
countenance ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  her  son.  "  Had 
Moyna  been  here  !"  he  exclaimed  after  a  long 
and  rigid  silence,  that  was  a  thousand  times 
more  eloquent  than  words,  "  had  Moyna  been 
here,  this  would  not  have  happened." 

Bitterly  did  she  reproach  herself,  bitterly 
curse  the  English  "  that  had  no  heart  in  them." 

« Not  so,"  replied  O'Reardon,  **  kind  and 
generous  and  trusting  were  they  to  me.  I  be- 
trayed their  trust,  I  deserve  to  suffer ;  curse 
our  pride,  mother,  not  them  ;  curse  the  empty 
pride  of  the  O'Reardon s  !  You  will  hardly 
take  pride  now,  mother,  in  a  banned  and  blight- 
ed name;  /  was  cursed  as  I  left  the  yard — // 
and  by  the  scum  of  my  own  country  ;  the  words 
ring  in  my  ears.  '  Falkland,'  said  my  employer 
to  his  head  clerk,  '  there  are  three  Irishmen 
still  in  the  office ;  pay  each  of  them  a  month's 
wages,  and  let  them  seek  work  elsewhere  ;  no  Pat^ 
lander  ever  withstood  whiskey  yet.'  '  Sir,'  said 
I,  trying  to  speak,  '  it  was  not  love  of  whiskey 
caused  me  to  sin,  it  was  pride,  family  pride.' 
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'  Pride  !'  he  repeated,  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
*  oh  !  yes,  that  is  very  likely.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived in  you  once,  O'Reardon,  but  will  not  be 
so  again  ;  one  who  will  deceive  in  act,  will  lie 
with  the  lip ; — pride,  indeed  !'  And  then  the 
discharged  men,  as  I  think,  cursed  me  !  Oh  ! 
if  Moyna  had  been  here,  this  would  not  have 
been." 

I  have  said  the  love  that  outlives  adversity 
is  love  indeed.  Ought  I  not  to  have  said,  '  the 
love  that  outlives  prosperity  is  love  indeed  ?" 

When  Harry's  salary  was  increased,  when  he 
had,  in  his  humble  way,  friends  to  flatter  and 
cajole  him,  he  did  not  wish  half  as  earnestly 
for  poor  Moyna  as  when  he  found  himself  de- 
serted and  blighted,  thrown  again  upon  the 
world.  What  availed  his  spirit — his  presence 
of  mind — his  activity — the  determination  form- 
ed when  he  was  leaving  home  to  conquer  diffi- 
culties, and  elevate  himself  to  a  respectable  sta- 
tion in  a  foreign  land  ?  He  was  now  worse  off 
than  ever  —  his  pride  was  wounded  —  deeply 
wounded,  and  he  knew  not  how  it  could  be 
healed.  He  looked  round  upon  his  two  rooms, 
and  calculated  that  the  sale  of  their  contents 
would  not  a  great  deal  more  than  pay  his  debts, 
(for  when  was  an  Irishman  out  of  debt  ?)  and 
then  he  looked  where  his  mother  sat,  rocking 
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herself  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  low  chair, 
the  very  picture  of  helpless  despair ;  and  again 
he  thought  of  Moyna,  of  her  clear  head,  her 
cheerful  smile,  her  affectionate  heart,  and  again 
he  wished  that  she  had  not  left  him.  At  last, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep ; 
and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  old  woman  draw 
near  his  couch,  and  cover  him  tenderly ;  and 
then  sit  weeping  by  his  side,  stifling  her  sobs, 
and  wringing  her  withered  hands  in  silence. 

With  the  first  light  of  day  she  stole  to  the 
house  of  his  employer,  and,  seating  herself  on 
the  steps,  waited  until  the  servants  got  up ;  so 
that  when  Harry  awoke,  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  mother  was  not  there. 
He  felt  that  he  had  much  to  do,  and  hastily 
set  about  performing  the  painful  task  he  had 
allotted  to  himself. 

Mrs.  O'Reardon  waited  till  the  church  clocks 
struck  seven,  and  then  she  knocked  at  the 
door.  After  a  little  delay,  the  reply  was,  that 
their  master  was  not  well ;  would  not  get  up 
to  breakfast,  nor  be  down  stairs  till  ten  o'clock. 
The  footman  added  the  gratuitous  intimation, 
"  that  master,  from  somat  that  happened  yes- 
terday, had  forbid  them  letting  any  Hirish  into 
the  house." 

The  widow's   pride   boiled   within  her,   but 
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she  kept  it  down,  and  waited  till  the  clocks 
struck  ten — when  again  she  appealed  for  en- 
trance ;  fortunately  for  her,  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's daughters  was  in  the  hall,  and,  interested 
by  her  appearance,  permitted  her  to  come  in, 
and  even  presented  her  to  her  father.  The 
feelings  of  the  mother  overcame  the  pride  of  the 
woman,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  at  his  feet, 
she  appealed  to  his  generosit}^  in  the  wild  and 
eloquent  phraseology  of  her  country. 

'*  In  our  own  Ireland,  sir,"  she  said,  "  we  had, 
at  one  time,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  country — 
that  is^  our  ancestors  had  ;  and,  as  was  natural, 
the  pride  descended  upon  us,  though  the  pro- 
perty did  not :  and  my  boy  had  his  share  ;  and  if 
your  honour  will  observe,  it  was  natural  he 
should  wish  to  seem  respectable  here  in  Eng- 
land among  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  I 
who  begged  him  to  get  that  whiskey  ashore,  for 
the  sake  of  a  neighbour." 

"  My  good  woman,  if  it  had  been  his  first 
offence,  I  could  have  overlooked  it ;  and  I 
really  do  not  understand  how  smuggling  was  to 
render  him  respectable." 

"  That,  sir,  is  because  you're  English,"  she 
replied.  "  With  us  it's  a  credit,  not  a  crime  ; 
and  oh  !  sir,  sure  if  the  Almighty  Judge  of 
all  things  was  to  turn  us  out  of  heaven,  when 
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we  get  there,  for  a  third  or  fourth  offence,  it's 
hard  we'd  think  Him  !  Til  own  my  son  was 
in  the  fault;  but  I'm  an  ould  woman,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  mother  who  nursed  you  on  her 
knee,  and  whose  heart  beat  for  you  till  her 
dying  day — take  pity,  and  show  marcy.  It 
was  I  put  him  up  to  it,  that  my  gossip  might 
think  he  had  power  to  sarve  his  countrymen  ; 
it  was  to  oblage  his  foolish,  wicked,  proud  ould 
mother  he  did  it  alL  Take  pity,  sir, — show 
marcy,  as  you  hope  for  it ;  if  you  forgive  him, 
it  11  just  rivet  him  into  the  sort  of  faithfulness 
you  want.  If  you  think  Fm  any  detriment  to 
him,  as  it  was  I  gave  him  the  bad  advice — 
though  he's  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  nearer  my  heart  than  the  life 
blood  that  runs  through  it — look  !  I'll  swear 
upon  that  book,  or  all  the  books  that  ever  war 
shut  or  opened,  never  to  see  his  blessed  face 
again.  Put  the  punishment  on  me  that  de- 
sarves  it,— and,  sure  that  punishment  would  be 
bad  enough  for  murder,  never  to  see  my  darling 
boy,  the  image  of  his  father,  never  to  see  him 
again  ;  but  sure  anything  would  be  better  than 
to  watch  him  as  I  did  last  night,  his  heart 
crushed  in  his  breast,  and  the  sighs  coming 
thick  and  heavy,  like  a  winter's  blast,  from  his 
lips ;  an'  he  sleeping  the  fearful  sleep,   whose 
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drames  are  worse  than  danger  or  death.  Have 
marcy  !  Oh  !  sir,  you  don't  understand  the 
heat  that's  in  the  blood  of  an  O'Reardon. 
He'll  be  like  a  young  oak  struck  with  the 
lightning — green  in  the  morning,  and  black 
before  noon.  Have  marcy  !  Though  that 
marcy  be  to  banish  me  from  my  ould  heart's 
home." 

"  Enough !  enough !"  said  the  gentleman, 
while  his  daughter  hung  weeping  on  his  arm  ; 
"  get  up  at  once,  I  will  arrange  it  all  for  him . 
I  felt  assured  that  he  was  drawn  into  it ;  but 
he  must  not  remain  in  Liverpool,  it  would  be 
a  bad  example,  and  this  smuggling  is  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  be  put  down ; 
but  I  have  a  brother  settled  at  New  York; 
— one  of  my  own  ships  sails  in  a  fortnight — 
let  him  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  world ;  and, 
bear  this  in  mind,  he  must  leave  his  pride  as 
you  call  it,  in  the  old." 

A  deadly  pallor  overspread  the  widow's  face, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands,  as  if  in  blessing, 
but  the  struggle  between  pride  and  duty  had 
been  too  much  for  her  aged  frame.  She  fainted 
on  the  fair  girl's  arm,  who  was  helping  her  to 
rise. 

When  she  recovered,  the  gentleman  was 
gone,  but  the  young  lady's  words  were  indeed 
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a  cordial.  "  Look  up,  good  woman  ;  my  fa- 
ther says  you  shall  go  with  your  son  to 
America,  for  he  is  sure  you  have  seen  the  folly 
of  a  pride,  which,  believe  me,  none  of  us  can 
understand." 

A  feeling  of  pity  at  her  ignorance  did  come 
athwart  the  widow's  mind,  but  it  was  quickly 
overcome  by  warm  and  fervent  gratitude. 
Mrs.  O'Reardon  quitted  the  merchant's  door 
a  self-satisfied  and  self-approving  woman  ;  her 
step  had  regained  its  firmness.  America  is 
the  land  of  promise  to  the  Irish,  and  she  had 
already  built  huge  castles  in  the  air,  which  the 
O'Reardons  of  future  generations  were  to  inha- 
bit ;  she  thought  the  English  gentleman  de- 
served to  be  an  Irish  one ;  and  as  to  the  young 
lady,  why,  she  thought  she  would  have  been 
worthy  to  be  Harry's  wife,  if  she  had  not  been 
a  heretic.  She  thought — she  knew  not  what, 
until  she  arrived  at  her  own  room  door,  and 
there  she  saw — not  Harry,  but  two  strange 
men  taking  down  the  bedstead  ;  she  trembled 
violently  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Where  is  my  son  ?"  she  inquired  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

"  That's  more  than  we  can  say,  missus,"  re- 
plied one,  "  but  he  left  this  here  bit  of  a  par- 
cel for  you." 
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The  wretched  mother  could,  and  did  read 
the  note,  which  enveloped  a  sum  of  money. 

"  Mother, — God  bless  you  !  Don't  take  on 
so !  I  suppose  it's  the  will  of  God.  I  can 
never  rise  my  head  in  Liverpool  again,  nor 
indeed,  I  think,  anywhere  else,  but,  certainly 
not  here ;  I  have  sold  whatever  I  had  in  the 
world,  and  paid  my  debts.  Here  is  enough 
to  take  you  home,  where  you  have  enough  to 
keep  you ;  if  I  do  well,  you  will  hear  from 
me ;  if  not,  why,  pray  for  me,  mother.  Oh ! 
the  folly,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  of  doing  a 
thing  in  secret,  that  one's  ashamed  to  be 
known  ;  of  doing  a  thing  behind  the  sun's  back, 
that  his  face  will  make  plain.  They  say  my 
employer  will  be  sure  to  come  round, — he's  so 
good;  and  an  Englishman  would  wait  for 
that,  and  get  rid  of  his  fault;  but  I  can't, 
the  pride  worCt  let  me.  Mother,  dear,  I  bless 
you  for  ever. 

"  Your  affectionate  son  till  death, 

"  Harry  O'Reakdon." 

Twilight  was  over  the  city,  and  still  Mrs. 
O'Reardon  sat  on  the  only  piece  of  furniture 
left  in  that  dreary  room — her  own  square  box  ; 
she  sat  on  its  oaken  lid,  her  bony  fingers  grasp- 
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ing  the  open  letter,  upon  which  her  hollow 
eyes  were  fixed,  though  she  could  not  then  dis- 
tinguish either  word  or  sign. 

The  landlady  pitied  her,  but  Mrs.  O'Rear- 
don's  pride  made  her  almost  afraid  to  show  that 
pity,  which  was  rough  and  sincere ;  neverthe- 
less she  offered  her  many  courtesies  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  more  gentle  breeding ;  but 
the  bereaved  mother  heeded  nothing.  Her 
eyes  still  rested  on  the  paper,  and  her  features 
were  blue  and  ghastly  as  the  features  of  a 
corpse.  At  last  the  kindly  woman  thought 
of  an  expedient  to  rouse  her  from  her  fearful 
torpidity  ;  she  brought  in  a  neighbour's  dog 
which  Harry  had  been  very  fond  of,  and  the 
little  animal  bounded  to  her  side,  and  licked 
her  cheek ;  suddenly  the  flood-gates  of  her 
soul  were  opened,  she  caught  the  dog  to  her 
bosom,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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PART  IV, 


Why  Harry  O'Reardon  sought  London  and 
its  vicinity  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 
He  fancied,  however,  that  he  wished  to  bid  an 
everlasting  farewell  to  Moyna,  and  that,  having 
done  so,  he  would  immediately  leave  England 
for  America,  and  never  return  to  the  clime  or 
country  of  his  nativity  and  of  his  disgrace. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  he  knew  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  resided,  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  street,  square, 
or  place  ; — this  fact  did  not  occur  to  him  until 
the  magnificent  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its 
tributary  spires,  appeared  as  the  coach  whirled 
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along  the  road  leading  from  Highgate  to  the 
metropolis. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  London  ?"  I  in- 
quired one  day  of  a  poor  Irishman,  who  asked 
me  for  charity.  "  Why  did  you  come  to  Lon- 
don without  friends  or  introduction  ?" 

"  Is  it  why  I  come  ?"  he  replied,  scratching 
his  head;  "  why,  then,  sorraa  bit  of  me  knows, 
except  it  was  to  try  my  luck  /" 

I  suspect  that  Harry's  motive  was  much 
the  same — he  thought  he  would  try  his  luck  ? 
and  it  little  mattered  to  him  how  or  where. 
That  he  had  not  forgotten  Moyna  I  can  well 
imagine :  the  heart  in  times  of  sorrow  always 
reverts  to  its  early  affections,  even  as  the  dove, 
finding  no  place  whereon  to  rest,  returned  to 
the  ark  that  had  sheltered  it  from  the  troubled 
waters. 

How  lonely  and  desolate  is  London  to  a 
stranger  ! — the  thousand  countenances  bearing 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  their  Maker's  image, 
and  yet  expressing  no  one  sympathy  or  kindly 
feeling  towards  him  who  is  utterly  alone  amid 
the  multitude — the  noise,  amounting,  in  the 
ears  of  the  uninitiated,  to  absolute  tumult — 
the  hurry — the  carriages — the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing current  of  human  beings — the  palace- 
houses — the  hurrying  to  and  fro — the  impos- 
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sibility  of  moving  (until  one  knows  how  to 
move)  without  jostling  one  against  the  other  ! 

Harry  was  really  more  bewildered  than  ever 
he  had  been  in  his  life ;  but  having  at  last 
got  into  a  public-house,  and  partaken  of  the 
very  slight  refreshment  his  finances  afforded, 
he  inquired  whereabouts  Kensington  was ;  he 
knew  that  Moyna  lived  somewhere  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  told  it  was  nearly  five 
miles  off.  He  then  asked  where  Woolwich 
was ;  he  remembered  that  his  mother's  cousin 
lived  there !  Woolwich  they  informed  him, 
was  seven  miles  in  another  direction.  He 
resolved  to  find  out  Kensington  ;  and,  after  a 
bewildered  pilgrimage,  arrived  at  Hyde-Park 
Corner;  he  kept  straight  on  for  a  long  time 
— longer  than  he  ought ;  for,  having  missed 
the  proper  turning,  he  found  himself,  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Bromp- 
ton  lanes,  where  the  district  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Fulham  Fields  commences, — the 
said  fields,  be  it  known,  comprise  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  low  ground  lying  between  the  great 
Western-road  and  the  river  Thames. 

I  know  of  no  district  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  that  has  so  completely  two  dis- 
tinct characters  as  the  Fulham  Fields.  The 
ground  is  principally  occupied  by  market-gar- 
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deners,  who  supply  the  London  markets  with 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  days  of  early 
summer  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
ride  from  the  Bell  and  Horns  at  Brompton  to  the 
Old  Greyhound  at  Fulham — literally  through 
groves  upon  groves  of  apple,  pear,  and  cherry 
blossoms ;  the  air  impregnated  by  their  fra- 
grance— the  birds  singing  in  every  tree — the 
labourers  busy  in  the  fields — the  ploughs  at 
cheerful  work — the  villas  in  my  favourite  lanes, 
beaming  through  the  rich  foliage — while  the 
many  frames  and  glasses,  employed  by  the 
industrious  "gardeners,  glitter  over  the  young 
plants  that  require  care.  This  is  the  sunny 
side  of  the  picture — Now  for  the  dark  one. 

The  population  of  this  highly-cultivated 
district  is  in  a  frightful  state  of  demoralisation  ; 
large  and  poor  families  occupy  every  cottage, 
every  room  that  is  to  be  obtained.  Many  of 
them  are  from  the  sister  kingdom ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  have,  during  an  observation  of  more 
than  two  years,  convinced  myself  that  though 
by  many  degrees  the  most  dirty  and  unculti- 
vated in  the  district,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
immoral  or  so  disorderly  as  their  English  neigh- 
bours. The  money  earned  by  hard  and  praise- 
worthy industry  during  the  day  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  expended  in  the  gin,  and  more 
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pernicious  beer,  shops  during  the  night — so 
that  there  is  nothing  laid  by  for  the  winter 
months — and,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  boys  and  girls,  when  once 
the  season  for  *'  hird-keeping''  (which,  by  an 
odd  perversion,  means  hird-scattering)  is  over 
— lounge  about  the  lanes  and  sit  under  the 
hedges.  As  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  they  can  come  to  much 
good  : — a  greater  number  of  young  thieves 
congregate  in  North  End  and  Walham  Green, 
than  in  any  neighbourhood  that  I  know  of.  I 
believe  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  do  their 
best,  but  either  the  population  is  too  numer- 
ous for  them  to  attend  to,  or  they  have  not  as 
yet  discovered  the  proper  mode  of  instruction. 
Sabbath-breaking  is  carried  on  in  a  most  open 
and  frightful  manner,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don can  hardly  go  out  of  his  avenue  without 
seeing  persons  openly  at  work  in  the  fields 
while  the  bells  are  tolling  for  church.  There 
are  many  visiting  societies,  and  several  ladies 
make  it  their  business  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  their  neighbours,  some  of  whom  are  doubt- 
less in  great  poverty — but  it  is  poverty  brought 
on  by  habits  of  carelessness  and  intoxication. 
I  have  thought  that  a  well-regulated  manufac- 
tory, where  children  could  be  employed,  would 
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be  a  great  blessing ;  it  is  from  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven,  when  they  leave  school,  that  work 
suitable  to  their  years  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  from  vice.  It  is  miser- 
able to  look  at  this  highly-cultivated  district 
basking  in  richness  beneath  the  summer  sun, 
and  to  know  how  careless  of  all  that  is  right 
and  holy  are  the  poor  instruments  who  produce 
the  abundance.  There  is  a  brewery  building 
now  close  to  St.  John's  Bridge  ;  I  wish  some 
real  patriot  would  erect  a  manufactory  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal,  where  children  could 
at  once  be  instructed  and  employed ;  and  then 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Fulham  Fields 
would  be  as  grateful  to  the  heart  as  they  are 
to  the  eye. 

Harry  O'Reardon  walked  on  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  St.  John's  Bridge  I  have  just 
mentioned.  He  sat  on  the  wall  and  looked 
down — not  upon  the  water,  for  the  tide  was 
out,  but  upon  the  mud.  There  is  a  wooden 
rail  with  two  or  three  posts  just  below  the 
bridge,  and  opposite  to  them  some  singularly 
fine  trees.  I  cannot  trace  the  resemblance, 
but  Harry  fancied  that  the  rail  and  the  posts 
looked  very  like  the  stile  where  he  bade  Moyna 
his   first    farewell.     He  leaned  over — his  eyes 
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intently  fixed  upon  what  to  him  were  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  voices  of  happy  chil- 
dren struck  upon  his  ear,  laughing  and  chat- 
tering as  they  ran  along ;  and  then  he  heard 
another  voice  whose  tones  were  familiar  to  him, 
though  they  were  more  refined  than  they  had 
once  been ;  he  suddenly  turned  round — he 
was  not  deceived — it  was  Moyna !  She  had 
stopped  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  but 
had  passed  him.  In  a  moment  his  pride  rose 
high  as  ever — she  had  passed  him — she  must 
have  recognised  him — she  could  not  have  for- 
gotten him — he  knew  her.  Yet  there  she 
knelt,  fastening  the  riband  of  a  little  girl's 
shoe,  while  the  child's  arms  pressed  so  tightly 
round  her  neck  that  she  could  hardly  perform 
her  task  :  the  little  lady  called  her  "  dearest 
and  best  Moyna,"  said  she  was  sorry  to  give 
her  so  much  trouble,  and  finally  kissed  a 
cheek  that  was  still  pale,  and  a  brow  more 
thoughtful  yet  more  calm  than  ever.  Women 
have  a  pliability  of  disposition  and  manner 
which  is  easily  moulded  into  grace :  it  is  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  for  a  man  to  throw  off*  the  rough 
impress  of  vulgar  or  commonplace  habits  :  but 
a  young  woman  who  is  much  with  her  supe- 
riors, falls  insensibly  into  the  ease  of  good 
society  ;  and  if,  added  to  this  aptness,  there  is 
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a  modest  and  intelligent   mind,   her  improve- 
ment will  not  only  be  rapid  but  lasting. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  voice,  and  the  well- 
remembered  profile,  Harry  would  hardly  have 
recognised  his  old  friend ;  she  was  so  neat,  so 
well-dressed,  so  lady-like;  and  the  children 
evidently  those  of  a  person  moving  in  the 
higher  circles — so  fond  of  her ;  could  it  really 
be  the  tailor's  daughter  his  mother  had  so 
much  despised  ?  She  never  once  turned  her 
head  towards  him  ;  and  yet  his  proud  spirit 
suggested  that  she  must  have  seen  him.  He 
cast  his  eyes  over  his  own  travel-soiled  habili- 
ments, and  supposed  (he  knew  but  little  of  a 
woman's  heart)  that  she  in  the  first  moment  of 
recognition  would  have  looked  down  upon  him, 
because  she  was  the  better  dressed  of  the  two. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  form  a  harsh  opinion  of 
Harry,  particularly  in  his  troubles;  yet  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  judged  of  her 
feelings  from  his  own.  He  had  been  ashamed, 
rather  ashamed,  of  Moyna  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity ;  and — the  inference  is  easily  drawn  ! 
— Harry  was  brave — Harry  was  proud — but 
his  mind  was  not  dignified.  What  say  you, 
gentle  reader  ? — "  That  we  do  not  expect 
dignity  of  mind  from  such  as  Harry."  Your 
pardon ;    circumstances  may   place   in   advan- 
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tageous  lights  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  our 
nature,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  create  them.  A  truly  elevated  mind 
is  the  most  munificent  gift  the  Almighty 
bestows  —  it  raises  man  above  himself — and, 
blessed  be  God  !  it  is  found,  at  least  as  fre- 
quently, in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace :  it 
is  not  for  the  world  to  give  it,  or  the  world  to 
take  it  away. 

Harry,  therefore,  instead  of  exclaiming 
"  Moyna  !  darling  Moyna  !"  turned  aside,  and 
again  leaned  over  the  bridge,  until  the  receding 
footsteps  assured  him  that  she  and  her  charge 
had  passed. 

*'  My  poor  mother  was  right,  after  all !"  he  said 
to  himself  in  bitterness  of  heart,  "  she's  nothing 
but  an  upstart.  Not  see  me — not  know  me — 
how  could  she  be  off  knowing  me — did  not  I 
know  her?"  Harry  quite  forgot  that  he  had 
seen  her  face  while  she  was  stooping,  and  that 
all  she  could  have  perceived  was  a  human 
figure  leaning  over  St.  John's  Bridge.  He 
could  not  avoid  looking  after  her,  but  his  love, 
if  such  it  deserved  to  be  considered,  was  for  the 
time  all  wormwood  ;  and  he  commenced  casting 
one  pebble  after  another  into  the  dry  canal. 

"  Why  thin,  God  save  you  kindly,  and  more 
power  to  your  elbow,  for  that  last  was  a  bad 
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throw,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  a  full — ripe — 
rich  Waterford  brogue  at  his  side ;  and  turning- 
round,  he  saw  the  good-humoured  face  of  a 
Fulham  Fields'  basket-woman,  smiling  benevo- 
lently at  his  idle  pastime. 

"  I  knew  it — that  is,  I  didn't  know  it— only 
1  was  sure  of  it — sartin  of  it — would  have  taken 
my  oath  of  it  upon  the  cross,  even  if  I  hadn't 
seen  your  beautiful  face,  that  it  was  no  otlier 
but  yourself — and  you  in  Liverpool  all  the  way 
— that  is,  was  in  it." 

These  long  and  highly-toned  exclamations 
were  delivered  with  corresponding  gesture  by 
a  person  whom  Harry  had  already  recognised 
as  a  travelling  vender  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
who  had  been  sometimes  charitably  accommo- 
dated in  his  Irish  home  with  bed  and  board — 
namely,  clean  straw  and  potatoes. 

"  I  knew  3'ou  by  the  tip  of  your  ear,  and  the 
proud  way  you  ever  and  always  had  of  drawing 
yourself  up  as  if  the  nobility  was  behind  you, 
and  sure  it's  myself  is  glad  to  see  you.  You 
come  to  London,  I  suppose,  for  pleasure,  for  I 
heard  tell  of  you  by  one  who  knowed,  how 
grand  you  were  in  Liverpool ;  and  as  I  come 
over  from  Mr.  Derinzey's  (I  do  a  hand's  turn 
in  his  garden  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
at    night,    God   help   me)    I    see   you — that   I 
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didn't  think  twasyou,  till  you  flung  down  a  stone, 
and  then  it  struck  me  (not  the  stone,  you  know, 
but  yourself) — that's  Master  Harry,  sis  I — no, 
it  can't  be,  sis  I— but  it  is,  sis  I  agin  ;  rasoning 
this  way,  where  u'd  you  meet  with  his  fellow  ? 
sis  I — amongst  these  rackstraws  of  English,  sis 
I — (easy  to  myself,  for  there's  no  good  in 
spilling  the  milk  you  have  to  drink) — and  then 
I  thought  I'd  make  bould  to  spake — sure  my 
heart's  in  my  mouth  ever  since." 

Harry  knew  of  old  that  Peggy  Graham  was 
an  arrant,  if  not  a  most  mischievous,  gossip, 
but  he  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
her. 

"  Thank  you,  Peggy.  Is  it  far  to  Kensing- 
ton ?"  he  inquired. 

"  To  Kensington  !  Why,  thin,  is  it  to  Ken- 
sington you  are  going?"  she  said,  replying, 
after  the  true  Irish  fashion,  to  one  question,  by 
asking  another. 

'•  Is  it  far  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Hov/  can  I  tell  you,  machree,  until  you 
tell  me  what  part  you  wants  ?  Is  it  the  Square, 
or  the  High-street  ?  Lord  save  us  !  Sure  it's 
not  exciseman,  or  something  like  that,  you'd  be 
to  the  Palace  ?" 

Harry  smiled.  "  Nothing  so  good,  Peggy, 
I  assure  you." 
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"  Well,   I   thought  you'd  be  above  the  law 

to  the  last ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what Nelleen  !"" 

she  shouted,  at  the  top  of  her  voice ;  and  from 
out  a  hole  in  the  paling  crept  a  child,  dirty 
and  ragged  as  need  be.  "  Nelleen,  go  home 
to  the  father  that  owns  you,  and  tell  him  we 
met  with  a  true-born  gentleman,  Mister  Harry 
O'Reardon,  from  Liverpool  and  Ireland  ;  and 
that  he  lost  his  way,  and  that  I'm  stept  out 
just  to  find  his  own  place  for  him  in  Ken- 
sington." 

«*  Peggy  !"  interrupted  Harry. 

"  Whisht,  now  !  it's  no  trouble  in  life  ;  if  it 
was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I'd  go  with  you 
every  foot  of  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  ould 
times,  and  the  ould  country.  And,'*  to  the 
child,  "  tell  him  to  behave  himself,  and  that 
he'll  find " 

"  Peggy,"  again  interrupted  O'Reardon, 
''  you  misunderstand  me :  I  have  no  place  in 
Kensington,  I  am  not  going  to  Kensington ; 
and  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  far  Kensington 
is  from  where  we  stand." 

"  Why,  thin,  sorra  a  bit  o*  good  it  would  do 
you  to  know,  and  you  not  going  there,"  she 
replied,  with  provoking  nonchalance.  "  Any 
way,  I  don't  know  myself,  their  little  bits 
o'  miles  ain't  worth  the  counting.     If  you  ain't 
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going  to  Kensington,  where  do  you  bide?"  she 
inquired  again  ;  and  then  added,  "  but  I'm  up  to 
you  novv,Masther  Harry,  maybe  ye  think  I  don't 
know  where  Miss  (Miss,  to  be  sure)  Moyna 
Roden  stops ;  maybe  ye  think  I  don't  remember 
ould  times  ;  maybe  ye  think  I  don't  know  what 
a  pet  she's  made  of,  far  before  a  servant ;  and 
maybe  I  didn't  see  her  walking  this  way." 

These  words  were  daggers  to  Harry ;  he 
looked  enraged,  and,  without  deigning  to  reply, 
turned  from  Peggy  Graham  ;  but  she  was  not 
so  to  be  repulsed. 

*'  Sure  it's  not  angry  with  a  poor  craythur 
like  me  you  are,"  she  said,  soothingly  :  "  sure 
it  isn't !  My  tongue  was  never  settled  tight 
and  tidy  in  my  head  like  another's ;  but  I 
mean  no  harm  for  all  that ;  only  tell  me  where 
you  bide,  that  I  may  sometimes  see,  and  bless 
you,  (for  many's  the  warm  welcome  T  had 
by  your  hearthstone,)  and  if  you're  grown 
grand " 

"  I'm  not  grown  grand,  as  you  call  it,"  said 
Harry,  touched  by  her  kindly  tones ;  "  but 
I'm  worn  and  weary.  Is  there  no  house  near 
where  I  can  get  a  bed  for  to-night  ?  To-mor- 
row I  hope  to  leave  London." 

"  A  bed  !"  she  repeated.  "  Why,  thin,  to 
be   sure— isn't    there   my    bed?     Sure,  myself 
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and  my  husband,  and  the  childer,  can  sleep 
asy  on  the  ground ;  and  it's  a  good  bed, 
too." 

"  Stop,"  said  Harry.  It  is  not  easy  to  stop 
the  torrent  of  Irish  hospitality.  Chatterer  and 
mischief-maker  she  certainly  was  ;  but  the 
virtue  of  her  country  dwelt  under  the  red  tiles 
of  her  English  cottage  as  warmly  as  it  did  be- 
neath the  mossy  thatch  of  her  Irish  cabin*  At 
length  Harry  convinced  her  that  he  could  go 
to  an  inn  ;  and,  after  much  dispute,  she  gave 
up  the  point. 

'•  Oh,  yes,  there  were  inns,  to  be  sure;  he 
could  be  mighty  snug  at  the  Crown,  or  very 
grand  at  the  Swan;  and  if  he  couldn't  be  com- 
fortable, sure  she'd  go  and  wait  on  him  herself 
— that  she  would." 

"  Well,"  thought  she,  "  though  he's  so  stiff 
and  so  stately,  and  will  go  by  himself,  and  all 
that,  I'll  be  even  with  him — that  I  will.  I'll 
steal  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  them  who's  the 
customer  I  sent  them ;  that  he's  of  dacent  peo- 
ple. Why  should  I  lose  the  credit  of  sending 
a  customer  to  that  or  to  any  house  ?" 

Peggy's  disposition  to  investigate  and  inter- 
fere did  not  end  here.  She  had  long  since 
known  where  Moyna  resided  ;  and  as  she  saw 
that  Harry  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  communi- 
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cate  with  her  on  any  subject,  she  thought  sheVl 
just  stray  ofF  the  Kensington  way,  and  let 
Moyna,  "  fine  as  she  was,"  know  that  she  knew 
'*  what's  what."  It  was  not  the  first  time  she 
had  made  herself  known  to  Moyna;  for  she 
was  as  cunning  as  an  Irish  magpie,  and  resem- 
bled the  bird,  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  in  more 
than  one  of  its  peculiarities. 

Having  obtained  an  interview  with  Moyna, 
she  opened  her  proceedings  with  considerable 
tact. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  honey  ;  and  I 
hope  you  had  a  pleasant  walk.  Why  not  ? 
YouVe  all  as  one  as  a  lady,  now." 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Moyna,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you  look  like  one,  anyhow,  as  I  al- 
ways says." 

''  Then  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  right- 
minded  girl ;  "  for  I  must  look  like  what  I  am 
not,  and  that  would  be  deceptive." 

"  You're  grown  too  English,  entirely,  for 
me,"  observed  the  flatterer,  rather  scornfully. 
"  Only,  I  am  sure  you  had  a  pleasant  walk. 
Sure,  every  one  sis  how  you're  trated  like  one 
of  the  family." 

'*  I  certainly  am,  Peggy,  and  therefore  I 
must  not  waste  their  time ;  so  if  you  have  no- 
thing particular  to  say  to  me,  I  will  wish  you 
good  evening." 
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"  Lord  save  us  !  how  short  you  take  a  body 
up ;  but  maybe  you're  ashamed  to  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  so  poor  a  body  as  myself?" 

"  Not,  Peggy,  if  it  would  do  you  any 
good." 

"  Me  any  good  ! — troth,  no ;  it  was  to  do 
you  good  I  come — to  tell  you  where  one  you 
know  of  lodges," 

"  One  I  know  of  !"  exclaimed  Moyna,  asto- 
nished.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Bathershin  !  is  it  that  way  you  treat  an 
ould  friend  ? — try  to  blindfould  her  !  Very 
well,  miss, — oh,  very  well  !  So  Fm  to  know 
nothin'  about  it !" 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean  !" 
"  Oh  !   in  coorse,  you  know   nothin',  to  be 
sure,  about  meetin'  Masther  Harry  O'Reardon 
on  St.  John's  Bridge  this  evenin*." 

"  Harry  O'Reardon ;— St.  John's  Bridge  !" 
exclaimed  Moyna,  in  a  tone  so  evidently  sincere, 
that  the  shrewd  woman  saw  at  once  they  had 
not  met. 

"  Well  it's  mighty  quare,  so  it  is,"  she  said. 
"  ril  take  me  oath  V  saw  you  make  to  the 
bridge,  and  not  fifteen  minutes  after,  while  you 
war  still  in  sight,  (if  my  eyes  war  where  they 
used  to  be,)  I  spoke  to  Harry  O'Reardon,  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  Crown,  where  he  now 
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"  My  God  !"  murmured  Moyna.  "  And 
how  did  he  look  ?     "What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Why,  he  looked  neither  one  way  nor 
t'other,  you  see ;  neither  well  nor  ill,  but  dread- 
ful sulky  and  proud  !" 

*«  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Sarra  a  much — ^just  as  little  as  he  could 
help — kept  bothering  about  the  way  to  Kin- 
sington,  and  it  straight  forenint  him." 

"  Did  he — did  he,"  inquired  Moyna,  hesi- 
tatingly, ''  say  anything  about  me  ?" 

"  About  you  !  Why,  thin,  is  it  in  downright 
earnest  you  are,  that  you  passed  Harry,  and 
Harry  you,  without  a  word  ?  Why,  he  was 
leanin"*  over  the  bridge,  so  he  was !" 

Moyna's  thoughts  had  been  so  occupied, 
that  she  had  no  remembrance  of  the  fact ;  but 
the  idea  that  Harry  had  seen,  and  passed  her 
without  recognition,  was  too  painful  to  support. 
She  astonished  Peggy  by  wishing  her  a  deter- 
mined and  abrupt  good  night. 

"  Why,  thin,"  grumbled  the  disappointed 
newsmonger,  as  she  left  the  house,  "  a  purty 
fool  I  made  o^  myself  dancin'  after  the  pair  of 
them  this  blessed  night,  and  not  a  word  o"*  news 
out  of  either;  only  as  dry  and  as  chokin' as 
March  dust,  just  as  if  I  didn't  remember  the 
love  they  onct  had  to  one  another  !     Still  Mas- 
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ther  Harry  had  the  full  and  plenty  o"*  heart 
and  hand  onct,  and  I  mustn't  forget  that  to 
him  ;  but  as  for  her,  sure  England's  not  the 
place  to  have  the  black  drop  taken  out  of  a 
Protestant  any  way  !" 

And  away  went  Peggy  back  to  the  Crown, 
where  all  she  could  learn  was,  that  "  Masther 
Harry"  had  gone  to  bed. 

I  left  his  mother  sitting  in  sad  and  silent 
anguish  in  her  son's  deserted  room,  until  roused 
by  the  caresses  of  the  little  dog  he  had  been 
kind  to.  Her  mind,  when  divested  of  preju- 
dice, was  still  firm  and  energetic  ;  and,  with  all 
her  keen  perceptions  quite  alive,  she  set  forth 
to  the  different  coach-offices,  and  at  length  as- 
certained the  conveyance  by  which  Harry  had 
departed  for  London.  She  conjectured  that, 
come  what  would,  he  would  seek  Moyna  to  bid 
her  farewell.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  her 
address,  and  then  she  entertained  every  hope 
that  she  should  be  able  to  communicate  to  her 
son  the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  circumstances,  through  the  benevolence  of 
his  employers.  Such  was  the  old  woman's 
activity,  that  she  left  Liverpool  twelve  hours 
after  his  departure,  and  as  Peggy  presented  her- 
self to   Moyna  in    the   evening,   so  did    Mrs. 
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0*Reardon    present  herself  to    her  astonished 
sight  the  next  morning. 

"  ril  not  let  her  suppose  Fm  down  in  the 
world,"  thought  the  widow,  proud  as  ever,  and 
so  she  drove  to  the  house  in  a  cab. 

Mrs.  O'Reardon  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  alteration  which  a  short  time  and  much  at- 
tention had  wrought  in  Moyna,  and  it  was  with 
an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect — not  to  Moyna, 
but  to  the  person  who  wore  such  good  clothes, 
and  received  her  in  such  a  room — that  the 
proud  widow  curtsied — times  were  changed. 
"  I  came  to  ask,"  she  said  at  last,  "if  you  know 
where  my  son  is,  and  if  you  do,  and  have  any 
feelin'  for  the  agony  of  a  mother's  heart,  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me." 

"  After  what  passed  at  Liverpool,*"  replied 
Moyna,  "it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  know 
anything  of  your  son,  but  though  I  have  not 
seen  him,  I  heard  that  he  slept  last  night  at  the 
Crown.  A  poor  woman  whom  you  may  re- 
member in  Ireland,  Peggy  Graham,  knows  all 
about  him  ;  I  will  write  you  her  direction." 

Moyna  did  so,  and  opened  the  door  for  her 
visiter's  departure.  The  natural  generosity  of 
Mrs.  O'Reardon's  disposition  was  struggling 
with  the  acquired  prejudices  of  her  life — pre- 
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judices  so  long  indulged,  that  they  had  become 
a  second  nature ;  generosity,  however,  was  the 
first  impulse,  and  there  was  no  time  for  the 
triumph  of  prejudice.  When  Moyna  had 
finished  speaking,  Harry's  mother  extended 
her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  "  I  believe  if  Harry 
had  married  you,  he  would  have  been  a  hap- 
pier man  this  day  than  he  is ;  take  this  news, 
and  my  blessing  with  it,  Moyna  Roden,  and 
may  God  keep  you  in  grace,  for  I  think  He 
marked  ye  for  good  from  the  first  !" 

The  flush  of  triumph  for  a  moment  bright- 
ened poor  Moyna's  cheek,  but  the  heart  knew 
its  own  bitterness,  and  she  returned  to  her  oc- 
cupations with  an  anxious  and  disturbed  spirit. 
Mrs.  O'Reardon  proceeded,  in  the  machine 
she  had  hired,  to  the  Crown  ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  had  only  been  accustomed  in  her 
bygone  days  to  the  accommodation  of  a  car, 
with  a  feather-bed  turned  into  it,  upon  which 
she  could  sit,  and  from  which  descend  quietly 
when  her  journey  was  ended.     In  quitting  the 
ricketty  carriage,  (which  seems  invented  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  the  lives  of  her 
Majesty's  liege  subjects,)  her  eagerness  was  so 
great,  that  her  foot  caught  in  the  step,  and  she 
was  carried,  with  a  broken  leg,  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, into  the  very  chamber  her  son  had 
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occupied  but  an  hour  before.  It  was  piteous, 
when  she  recovered  her  senses,  to  hear  her  la- 
mentations ;  she  seemed  to  lose  all  care  for  her- 
self in  overwhelming  anxiety  for  her  son : 
*•  Could  no  one  tell  her  where  he  was  gone  ? 
could  no  one  inform  her  ?  She  sent  for  Peggy, 
but  Peggy,  to  her  deep  sorrow  and  vexation, 
was  as  ignorant  of  his  movements  as  herself. 
W  hat  could  she  do  ?  The  people  of  the  inn 
hinted,  with  great  propriety,  that  her  removal 
to  an  hospital  would  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
iDut  against  this  her  pride  revolted  :  "  She  go 
to  an  hospital — she  would  die  first."  Peggy 
was  almost  as  indignant  as  herself ;  "  the 
O'Reardons,""  she  asserted,  with  positive  know- 
ledge to  the  contrary,  but  urged  to  the  false- 
hood by  the  love  of  boasting,  "  the  O'Reardons 
had  full  and  plenty  to  pay  every  doctor,  and 
everybody  in  England,  and  why  shouldn't  they, 
if  they  liked  it  ?" 

'*  No  reason  against  that,"  said  the  chamber- 
maid, pert  by  virtue  of  her  office  ;  "  no  reason 
against  that,  Mistress  Peggy.  We  always  hear 
of  the  plenty  of  Ireland,  and  about  somebody 
being  entitled  to  something  (a  great  deal,  of 
course)  when  somebody  dies ;  yet  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  when  they  get  the  something  of  some- 
body, they  never  come  near  us.'''' 
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There  was  too  much  truth  in  this  not  to  be 
resented  ;  the  Irishwoman  had  the  wit  and  the 
Englishwoman  the  wisdom,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced a  war  of  words,  which  would  have  ter- 
minated in  a  war  of  another  character,  but  for 
the  timely  interference  of  the  landlady. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  the  aged  sufferer  was 
growing  worse  and  worse  ;  her  bodily  agony 
was  exceeded  by  her  mental  anguish,  and  both 
were  grievous.  The  English,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  pride  in  those  who 
have  to  contend  with  poverty ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  Mrs.  O'Reardon's  worldly  goods 
were  of  very  limited  extent,  the  people  with 
whom  she  sojourned,  and  who  were  bound  to 
her  by  no  earthly  tie,  thought  it  expedient 
that  she  should  be  removed  to  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

Peggy  Graham  felt  assured  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  shorten  her  days,  and  resolved  upon 
telling  Moyna  the  sad  story.  "  Even,"  thought 
she,  as  she  trudged  along  the  pretty  green  lane 
leading  to  Kensington  ;  "  even  if  it  forces  all 
belonging  to  me  to  sleep  with  the  pig  instead  of 
in  the  English  bed  we've  got,  I'll  put  up  with 
it,  sooner  than  she  should  go  to  be  made  an 
ottomy  of,  to  plaze  the  doctors ;  maybe  my  new 
young  lady  will  be  too  fine,  but  V\\  try  her, 
any  way."" 
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Moyna  had  lived  on,  poor  girl,  since  she 
heard  of  Harry's  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
haunted  by  a  feverish  dread  or  anxiety  (she 
hardly  knew  which)  that  she  might  see  him. 
She  would  have  reasoned  like  a  philosopher  on 
the  propriety  of  any  other  person,  so  circum- 
stanced, going  to  the  hospital ;  but  Harry's 
mother — alas !  she  loved  him  still  too  well,  and 
in  a  way  too  Irish,  to  suffer  that. 

*'  Tell  the  people  at  the  inn  I  will  pay  the 
expenses  I"  she  exclaimed,  generously. 

No,  that  could  not  be  done  now.  Mrs. 
O'Reardon  had  taken  such  deep  offence  at  the 
*  hospital  proposal,'  that  go  from  the  house  she 
would. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  says  Peggy,  "  it's 
where  she  would  be  most  comfortable,  just  in 
my  bit  of  a  place — it's  more  like  Ireland  ;  and 
I'd  give  her  up  the  inner  room  intirely,  if  you'd 
engage  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  find  her  in  the 
bit  and  the  sup  ?" 

It  does  not  need  a  gorgeous  chamber  and 
well-dressed  actors  to  play  a  tragedy;  there 
was  enough  of  it  without  such  aids  in  the  rude, 
unfurnished  room  where  the  dying  widow  lay, 
attended  at  intervals  during  the  day  by  Peggy 
and  Peggy's  children,  and  at  night  by  Moyna 
Roden. 
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*•  God''s  blessing  on  you  !''  she  said,  on  the 
third  night  the  noble-minded  girl  had  waited 
by  her  bed-side ;  "  God's  blessing  on  you — I 
watch  for  the  sound  of  your  step,  until  my 
heart  stops  beating,  and  then  I  wonder  when 
you  will  come,  instead  of  thinking,  as  I  ought, 
how  you  can  come.  Moyna,  I  hated  you  once, 
but  I  love  you  now." 

"  If  you  will  not  talk,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing," she  said  smiling ;  and  those  who  know 
her  history  and  her  heart,  will  know  how  hard 
it  was  for  her  to  smile  on  such  a  subject.  '*  My 
mistress  has  got  an  advertisement  put  in  the 
papers,  saying  that  if  your  son  will  call  at  a 
place  in  the  city,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage." 

*'  She  hasn't  named  him  by  name,  has 
she?"  inquired  the  old  woman,  peering  into  her 
face. 

"  She  would  have  done  so,  but  I   requested 

her  to  put  only,  '  If  H O'R ,'  and  word 

it  so  as  to  be  only  understood  by  himself." 

*'  The  blessing  of  God  on  you  for  that,  above 
all  other  things  !"  exclaimed  the  widow.  "  Look, 
Moyna — death,  I  know,  is  griping  at  my  heart, 
but  he  sha'n't  have  me  till  I  see  Harry ;  yet 
I'd  rather  give  up  my  last  breath  without  a 
struggle  more,  than  have  his  name  disgraced 
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by  being  put  in  a  common  paper,  where  the 
name  of  an  O'Reardon  never  was  before  !" 

The  accident  and  over-excitement,  working 
upon  the  extreme  age  of  the  proud  woman,  re- 
duced to  absolute  dependence  on  those  she  had 
so  long  despised,  were  evidently  hurrying  her 
to  her  final  home.  And  it  was  pitiable  to 
tliink  of  her  last  breath  mingling  with  the 
breeze  of  a  strange  land  ! 

Moyna  never  saw  her,  during  the  fifteen 
nights  she  watched  by  her  bed-side,  enjoy  an 
hour's  repose ;  every  step,  every  noise  in  the 
street,  she  fancied  to  be  occasioned  by  her  son's 
returning ;  still  he  came  not.  She  had  conceal- 
ed from  Moyna  the  fact  of  his  disgrace  and  the 
kindness  of  his  benefactors — she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  her  knowing  his  weakness  ;  and 
though  Moyna  had  heard  it  all  from  Miss  Dai- 
ry mple,  her  delicacy  obliged  her  to  keep  the 
secret  of  her  information  from  the  dying  mo> 
ther.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  genuine 
virtue,  to  see  that  girl  watching  the  couch  of 
one  who  had  caused  her  so  much  sorrow,  whose 
pride  had  wrecked  her  little  barque  of  happi- 
ness. During  the  day  she  laboured  in  her 
situation,  at  night  repaired  to  that  noisome 
room,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  forsaken 
widow.     Her  employers  (who  knew  the  affec- 
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donate  history  of  her  simple  life)  respected  her 
high-souled  charity  too  much  to  oppose  her 
wishes ;  and  even  Peggy  was  subdued  to  defe- 
rential silence. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her,  Mike," 
she  said  to  her  husband.  ''Why  she  even  paid 
the  priest ;  and  I  can't  think  she  has  any  great 
notion  of  Harry  himself — for  she  never  spakes 
of  him " 

"  A  ugh  I*"  replied  Mike  ;  who  seldom  ven- 
tured an  observation  in  the  presence  of  his  elo- 
quent wife. 

"  Can  you  come  at  the  knowledge  of  her 
mind,  Mike — you  used  to  be  purty  cute  ?" 

This  was  an  extraordinary  compliment,  and 
Mike  looked  astonished,  while  he  replied,  "  She's 
just  something  above  the  common." 

"  Augh,  ye  great  gaby,  what  news  you  bring 
us  ! — sure  I  knew  that  myself" 

'•  Well !"  replied  the  husband,  in  a  tone  be- 
tween meekness  and  defiance ;  "  since  ye're  so 
knowing,  I  wish  ye'd  know  how  to  let  me 
alone !" 

Peggy  snatched  from  his  hand  the  pipe  he 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  to  his  lips,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  her  own  mouth,  exclaimed,  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Mike,  I'll  put  up  with  none  of 
your  tyrannising,  so  go  to  bed,  and  hould  yer 
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tongue,  there's  no  rest  nor  pace  with  it  day  or 
night — click  clackin'  !  —  click  clackin' !  like  a 
leprehawn's  hammer  !  Didn't  Moyna  herself 
say  to  me  last  night— keep  the  house  quiet, 
^s  she,  and  then  maybe  the  poor  woman  would 
get  a  wink  o'  sleep.  How  can  I  keep  the  house 
quiet,  sis  I,  and  that  noisy  man  o'  mine  in  it  ?" 

Mike  was  very  diiferent  from  the  tribe  of 
ordinary  husbands  :  he  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  but 
to  be  sure  he  had  served  a  twenty  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  most  overbearing  of  her  sex, 
— and  as  she  never  idled,  relaxed  her  labours, 
or  felt  peaceably  inclined,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  was  well  schooled  in  the  duty  of 
obedience. 

"Moyna!  what  did  the  clock  last  strike?" 
inquired  the  poor  sufferer,  trying  to  raise  her- 
self up  in  bed. 

"  Four,"  replied  Moyna. 

"Not  so  much,  did  it  ?  Not  four,  surely? 
Moyna,  T  had  a  dream ;  and  I  know  by  it  I 
shall  die  at  six.  1  heard  the  doctor  whisper 
Peggy  last  night,  that  I  could  not  live  twenty- 
four  hours  more,  but  it's  little  Pd  think  o' 
that — but  for  the  dream.  *  Bear  up,'  says  the 
blessed  Virgin  herself  to  me ;  *  bear  up,'  says 
she,  and  smilin'  like  the  sun  over  a  bed  o' 
lilies :  *  bear  up;  make  a  clean  breast,  and  Til 
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lead  you  into  heaven,'  she  says,  '  away  from 
the  world,'  she  says.  '  When  the  clock  strikes 
six,  let  the  window  be  opened,  and  be  ready, 
and  you'll  see  my  shadow  waiting  for  you  in 
the  sky  I'  And,  Moyna,  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
ray  tongue  to  ask  her  about  Harry,  but  she 
was  gone.  Moyna,  I  must  tell  you  now, 
though  I  never  did  before,  of  the  reason  of 
Harry's  leaving  Liverpool." 

"  No,  no — I  know  it,"  she  replied.  *'  Do 
not  think  of  that  now.  I  knew  all  about  it 
from  Miss  Dairy mple.  And  I  know  what  the 
gentlemen  offer  to  do  ;  and  if  I  should  see  him, 
he  shall  learn  it  all.  Put  the  world  and  its 
concerns  far  from  you  now.  Shall  I  send  again 
for  the  priest .?" 

"  Moyna,  it  is  easy  to  say  put  the  world's 
concerns  from  one  ;  but,  Moyna,  you  have 
never  been  a  mother.  To  leave  him  in  pros- 
perity would  have  been  hard — to  leave  him  in 

this    uncertainty O    Moyna,    Moyna  !      I 

cannot  pluck  my  heart  from  off  him."  She 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  said, 
"  The  morning  is  passing  fast,  and  I  have  not 
thanked  nor  blessed  you.  To  know  that  all 
the  time,  and  never  to  hurt  me  by  it !  O 
Moyna  !  if  I  could  go  on  my  knees  to  you  1 
would,  to  ask  you,  if  my  poor  boy  ever  should 
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come  in  your  way,  to  spake  kind  to  him — to 
let  him  see  your  heart  as  he  once  saw  it.  You 
would  have  saved  him  from  what  I  drew  him 
into.     I'm  sure  he  loves  you  still." 

*'  No,  no — that  is  all  past.  I  began  by  con- 
sidering your  son  my  friend — I  will  end  with 
the  same  belief.  Whatever  I  might  have  been, 
I  am  certainly  unfitted  now  to  be  his  wife. 
Regard  him  I  ever  shall,  but " 

"  There,  there,"  interrupted  the  widow — a 
spark  of  her  former  pride  rekindling  within 
her.  "  You  need  not  spake  the  word.  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  him  refused  by  you,  or,"  she 
added,  *'  by  any  one.  No  more  about  it.  Oh, 
holy  cross  !  that  I  should  be  so  punished — to 
die,  far  away  from  the  graves  of  my  people 
— to  die,  among  strangers — to  die,  without 
a  hand  I  loved  to  close  my  eyes — to  die- " 

Moyna,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  her 
feelings  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  miserable  mother, 
with  a  total  alteration  of  manner;  "now,  am 
I  not  a  wretched  woman  !  to  draw  tears  from  the 
eyes  whose  bames  have  warmed  and  lighted 
me,  when  there  was  no  other  warmth  or  light 
near  ?  Forgive  me,  darlint ;  but  the  Lord 
may  not  forgive  me  as  soon  as  you  will !  Oh, 
that  I  had   thought  less  of  the   world's  pride 
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than  I  did  !  Now  that  the  pitcher  is  emptied, 
I  see  how  much  was  wasted !  Oh,  Moyna, 
Moyna !  if  I  could  have  looked  upon  him 
once  more ;  If  I  could  only  know  that  I 
wouldn't  be  cast  into  the  earth  like  a  dog, 
without  one  belonging  to  me  to  walk  at  my 
head  ;  and  maybe  the  boords  of  my  coffin  too 
thin  to  keep  out  the  red  worms,  and  the 
hungry  things  that  watch  to  feast  upon  the 
dead  !  I,  that  lived  independent,  to  think  that 
my  bones  should  have  to  thank  an  English 
parish  for  a  shroud  !" 

"  No,  no — do  not  disturb  yourself  about 
that,"  said  Moyna.  "  I  will  not  suffer  it — I 
will  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary :  and, 
sure,  at  the  year's  end,  God  will  not  let  me  be 
the  poorer,  because  I  laid  out  some  of  what 
he  gave  me  in  the  way  He  would  desire.  Sure, 
you  needn't  look  high  about  it,  ma'am  ;  you've 
done  me  a  deal  of  justice,  and  made  me  con- 
tented with  myself,  and  think  I've  done  my 
duty ;  and  the  God  that  hears  me  knows  it's 
the  truth  I'm  telling,  when  I  say,  that  if  He 
had  spared  you,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  let  you  want  for  nothing,  all  as  if  I 
had  belonged  to  you  by  the  law ;  but  the  law 
of  kindness  is  far  before  any  other.  And  so 
now  rest  content,  and  anything  you  leave  with 

VOL.    HI.  I 
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mc  to  do,  I  will — anything  hut  the  one.  I 
would  swear  to  it,  only  that  you  always  said, 
even  long  ago,  that  Moyna  Roden's  word  was 
truth." 

The  church  clock  chimed  five. 

"  God  reward  you — I  can't,""  said  the  dying 
woman  ;  "  my  sight  grows  dim,  and  I  have 
but  an  hour  to  live.  A-weary  on  this  crushed 
limb !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  up  and  even 
move,  only  for  it ;  but  it  drags  me  down — 
down  to  the  grave !  Oh  !  it's  been  cruel 
torture,  but  I  feel  no  pain  of  it  now,  only  the 
weight." 

The  minutes  of  the  time  that  followed  were 
to  Moyna  as  hours.  Mrs.  O'Reardon  became 
restless,  impatient,  wandering  ;  intead  of  losing- 
strength  or  consciousness,  she  appeared  to 
gain  both.  Yet  her  voice,  which  she  used 
unceasingly,  was  as  a  voice  from  the  sepul- 
chre ;  and  her  face,  of  which  every  feature  had 
been  changed  by  pain,  was  as  the  face  of  a 
corpse  rising  in  its  ghastliness  from  the  grave. 
It  would  be  right  and  useful  for  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  to  watch  for  an  hour  by  the  death- 
bed. We  may  think  and  read  of  such  things, 
but  we  must  see  them  to  understand  their  terrors. 

I  had  hardly  numbered  fourteen  summers, 
when,  at  the  request  of  a  dear  and  honoured 
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relative,   I  sat,   during  a  short   warm   night  in 
June,  (the  last  of  her  living  nights,)    by  her 
bedside.     She   had  been  a  woman  of  singular 
beauty,   and  of  strong  imagination    and  affec- 
tions ;  to  look  upon,  she  was  the  most   magni- 
ficent person  I  ever  saw — to  converse  with,  the 
most  interesting — and  her  wild,  warm   genero- 
sity of  disposition   made   heV,   though  born  in 
another   land,  the  beloved  and  venerated  of  a 
true-hearted  peasantry,  whose  interests  were  to 
her  as   her  own.     Her   youth   had    long  been 
passed,    still    she    was,    oh  !    how    beautiful ! 
They    said  that   she   was  dying,  and  I  remem- 
ber feeling  my  flesh  creep,  and  yet  keeping  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  marble  features,   watching 
to    see  death    come.     A  love   for  flowers  had 
been  one  of  the  darling  passions  of  her  life, 
and  while,  as  I  thought,' she  slept — ^just  as  the 
sun  tinted  the  morning  clouds — I   stole  to  the 
flower-garden,  and  gathered  my  lapful  of  bright 
summer    flowers — roses,    and    heliotropes,  and 
myrtle,  and    snow-white  lilies— and,   returning, 
placed  them  on   her  pillow,   and  near  her  long 
fingers,   which   were  spread  upon  the  coverlit. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at   me  and  at  the 
flowers,    and   smiled;    and  then     I    remember 
shuddering,    while    I   gazed,    to  see    the  fixed 
and  glazed  expression  of  those  open  eyes,  and 
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I  stole  near  an  old  and  faithful  servant  and 
whispered,  *'  Is  Death  coming?"  and  she  an- 
swered, "  He  is  come  !*'  I  fell  on  my  knees 
and  hid  my  face ;  T  had  expected  the  mighty 
tyrant  in  his  terrors,  and  I  had  heard  prayers 
offered,  fervent  and  frequent  prayers,  that, 
having  suffered  as  she  had  for  four  long  years, 
the  death-struggle  might  be  short ;  but  strug- 
gle ! — there  was  none !  Yet  the  sudden  still- 
ness— the  calm,  the  deep,  deep  silence — broken 
at  once,  when  her  departure  was  made  known, 
by  the  wail  of  the  servants  and  the  agonised 
groans  of  a  bereaved  husband  !  I  grew  old 
and  sage  in  that  brief  time,  and  often  now, 
though  years  have  passed,  her  glazed  eyes 
and  marble  features  start  up  before  me,  and 
I  feel  my  blood  creep  coldly  through  my  veins, 
as  it  did  in  those  well-remembered  moments. 
Oh  !  a  death-bed,  whether  calm  or  turbulent, 
can  never  be  forgotten  !  The  plunge  from  life 
into  eternity  is  indeed  fearful,  but  truly  fearful 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  light  of  faith  nor 
hope,  to  show  them  what  that  eternity  is. 

When  the  clock  struck  six,  Mrs.  O'Reardon's 
moans  and  exclamations  suddenly  ceased  ;  her 
finger  pointed  eagerly  towards  the  window, 
which  Moyna  opened.  Light  fleecy  clouds 
were  floating  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven.     The 
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dying  woman  raised  herself  from  her  pallet — 
stretched  her  clasped  hands  towards  them — 
exclaimed  "  There !  there :"  sunk  back,  and 
expired. 

Her  life,  like  the  lives  of  many  of  her  coun- 
try, had  been  excited  and  stormy ;  and  so  was 
her  death  !  Moyna  Roden  performed  her  pro* 
mise  faithfully 

Several  years  passed,  and  Moyna  heard  noth- 
ing of  Harry.  She  had  prospered  exceed- 
ingly; she  had  visited  her  home,  contributed 
to  the  comforts  of  her  family,  and,  if  truth 
must  be  told,  lingered  in  the  lane  and  wept 
bitterly  at  the  stile  where  she  and  Harry 
parted.  Her  mistress  had  bequeathed  her  a 
handsome  legacy,  but  she  could  not,  after  the 
habits  acquired  in  England,  return  and  dwell 
with  her  own  people.  Her  heart  yearned 
towards  those  to  whom  she  owed  so  much, 
and  her  fidelity  and  truth  secured  her  a  sin- 
cere welcome  when  she  re-entered  their  house- 
hold. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  cheerful  voice 
and  observe  her  kindly  care.  The  young 
ladies  looked  up  to  her  in  all  household 
matters,  as  a  second  mother ;  and  Moyna  was 
an    acknowledged    treasure.      Why   she  never 
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married  ?  was  a  question  now  but  seldom 
asked  :  and  all  the  saucy  young  girls  of  her 
acquaintance  had  dubbed  her  a  confirmed  old 
maid.  She  had  not  seen  our  acquaintance 
Peggy  for  some  time,  though  that  person  still 
vegetated  in  the  Fulham  Fields.  Still  did 
she  labour,  poor  creature,  unceasingly  ;  though 
the  curse  of  early  habits  hovered  over  her,  and 
prevented  her  rising  either  in  the  moral  or  the 
intellectual  scale.  Her  family  altogether  were 
receiving  five  times  the  sum  they  could  earn 
in  Ireland,  yet  living  but  little  better  than  in 
their  own  land.  Spending  much  upon  low 
finery,  and  nothing  upon  comfort.  Loved  by 
some,  not  respected  by  any,  Peggy  and  Peggy's 
family  were  precisely  the  sort  of  Irish  family 
that  Miss  Martineau  would  seize  upon  to 
illustrate  the  evils  of  over-population,  and 
exactly  such  as  I  would  rather  not  talk  about, 
because  I  could  say  but  little  to  their  advan- 
tage. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
morally  worse  than  low  Irish  habits  grafted 
upon  low  English  ones;  and  Moyna,  finding 
that  Peggy  went  on  "  never  heeding "  and 
'*  seeing  about "  instead  of  doing,  gave  her  up, 
as  she  had  been  obliged  to  do  many  of  her  poor 
countrywomen,  in  despair. 

Peggy,  however,  had  evidently  been  lying  in 
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wait  for  her  one  Sunday  evening,  at  the  hour 
she  usually  went  to  church. 

*'  God  save  you  kindly !"  exclaimed  her 
cracked  voice,  as  Moyna  came  to  where  she 
was  leaning  against  a  post,  her  arms  folded  in 
her  Sunday  red  shawl,  her  bonnet  flattened  by 
the  pressure  of  market-baskets,  into  a  shape 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  basket-women ;  and  one 
foot  resting  upon  the  other, — the  established 
lounging  position  of  Irish  peasants.  "  God 
save  you  kindly — my  eyes  are  wore  out  of* 
my  head  watching  that  gate  !" 

"  Oh,  Peggy  !  why  did  you  not  ring  and  ask 
for  me  :" 

"  Ax  at  a  house  like  yon,  for  you  ?  Augh, 
Miss  Moyna,  I  know  better  than  that ;  keep 
your  distance,  says  the  moss-rose  to  the  black- 
berry, when  he  called  her  cousin  !" 

Moyna  smiled ;  she  had  learned  that  to  argue 
to  any  good  purpose  with  an  Irish  peasant,  wit 
becomes  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  wisdom — 
laugh  with  them,  or  cause  them  to  laugh, 
and  you  carry  your  point ;  but  as  for  cold, 
quiet  reason,  they  know  how  to  turn  your 
gravest  truths  into  a  jest,  and  unless  you  are 
prepared  with  a  skilful  jest  in  exchange,  wit 
overturns  poor  wisdom.  Moyna  was  not  in  a 
witty  humour,    so,   as   I   have   said,   she   only 
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smiled,  and  waited  Peggy's  communication, 
which  (she  judged  rightly)  would  not  be  long 
coming. 

"  I  took  a  turn  to  the  strong-box  in  the 
City,  to  see  a  neighbour's  child  that  the  police 
have  cotcht  just  for  nothing,  and  who  do  you 
think  I  saw  there?"  she  inquired,  looking 
eagerly  at  Moyna. 

Moyna  Roden  felt  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  her  feet.  She  never  met  Peggy  that 
past  scenes  and  past  events  were  not  recalled 
to  her  mind;  and  now,  though  she  made  no 
reply,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  satisfied 
the  woman  that  she  was  understood. 

"  Sure  enough,"  she  continued,  "there  he 
was — lonely  and  proud,  as  if  he  was  standing 
on  the  top  of  Carrickburn,  wid  no  companions 
but  the  clouds." 

"To  come  to  this,"  murmured  poor  Moyna, 
with  ilUsuppressed  agitation ;  "  to  come  to 
this — he  that  was  so  high  in  his  mind  and 
notions,  to  come  to  this !" 

"  Aigh  e  voya  !  sure  there's  no  passing 
one's  luck,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  for  the  Irish  are 
as  great  fatalists  as  the  Turks.  "  It  was  before 
him,  so  it  was,  poor  boy,  from  the  first." 

"  Of  course  you  did  not  make  yourself  known 
to  him,"  said  Moyna ;  her  natural  delicacy  re- 
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volting  at  the  idea  of  the  prying  eyes  of  one  so 
coarse  and  common  penetrating  his  distress. 

*'  In  coorse  I  did  though — why  shouldn't  I  ? 
'  Masther  Harry/  sis  I,  goin"*  up  to  him,  '  I'm 
above  all  pride/  I  sis,  '  and  give  me  your 
hand/  I  sis,  '  all  as  one  as  if  you  warn't  here/ 
I  sis.  My  dear,  he  turned  as  black  as  me 
brogue  when  it's  clean,  (savin'  yer  presence,) 
and  afther  a  minute,  as  red,  and  thin  as  white 
— and  I  was  goin'  to  turn  away,  whin  he  held 
out  his  hand — Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  it's  little 
we  know  what's  before  us." 

*'  Little,  indeed/'  groaned  Moyna. 

"  Why  the  Lord  save  us,"  ejaculated  Peggy, 
"  I  wouldn't  have  tould  you  on  the  suddent,  if 
I'd  ha'  thought  it  would  turn  you  that  colour, 
miss,  honey  !'* 

*'  Go  on/'  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite  well 
now." 

"  Afther  a  bit,"  resumed  the  gossip,  '•'  he 
tould  me  how  the  mornin'  he  left  the  Crown 
— that  unlucky  day — he  found  out  a  relation 
of  his  mother's  at  Woolwich;  and,  from  all  I 
could  gather,  I  think  he  led  him  to  no  good — 
but  he's  very  close.  He  writ  home  after  a 
time,  and  heard  from  there  the  news  that  his 
mother  was  dead ;  and,  would  ye  believe,  he 
said    the  thought  of    her  death  was    a   great 
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relief  to  his  mind.  By  that  I  judged  he  had  had 
a  dale  of  trouble,  to  rejoice  that  one  he  loved 
so  much  was  gone  out  of  the  world  !  but,  my 
dear,  he  knew  nothin'  of  the  purticklers  till 
I  tould  him." 

"  You  surely,*"  interrupted  Moyna,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  "  did  not  tell  him  of  his  mo- 
ther's distress?" 

"  Faix  I  did — make  yer  mind  easy — I  in- 
sinsed  him  into  everything  about  her  poverty 
and  your  goodness,  and " 

"  My  God,  my  God,  Peggy  !  how  could 
you  be  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  propriety  ?'' 

"  Propriety  !"  repeated  Peggy,  bristling  like 
an  angry  cat.  "  Propriety,  Miss  Moyna  ! 
IVe  been  a  vartuous,  honest,  hard-working 
woman  all  my  life,  and  niver  heard  a  word 
said  against  my  propriety  or  dacfency  before  ; 
and  niver  look't  to  it  from  you." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Peggy.  I  meant 
that  you  must  have  wounded  Harry's  feelings," 
said  Moyna,  anxious  to  avert  the  storm. 

"  Wounded  his  feelings !  Faix,  I  wish  that 
was  his  worst  wound — sure,  he's  wounded  in 
the  arm  !  Oh,  thin,  don't  look  so  down.  I'm 
sorry  for  him ;  only  it  was  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  after  all — a  scrimmage  with  some 
of  those  dirty  police  below   Blackwall,   about 
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some  smuggling.  I  heard  from  one  who  knows, 
that  he  and  his  relation  did  more  smuggling 
along  the  coast  o'  Kent  and  the  Frinch  coast, 
than  any  ten.  '  If  that's  all,'  sis  I,  '  he's 
shown  a  dacent  spirit  to  the  last  ;  there's  no- 
thing in  that  to  disgrace  any  gentleman,  as 
you'd  say  yourself,  if  you  knew  onything  of 
Connamara.'  '  He  may  swing  for  it/  sis  the 
one  I  mean.  '  Plase  God,  no  I'  sis  I  ;  but  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  that  when  I  got  to  the 
end  of  my  story,  he  had  covered  his  face  with 
his  broad  hand,  and  his  grey  hair  (for  it's  as 
grey  as  my  own  now)  was  streaming  over  it, 
and  yet  I  saw  the  tears  raining  like  hail 
through  his  fingers.  '  She  was  ever  an  angel,' 
sis  he ;  *  too  good  for  me,'  sis  he,  '  and  God 
knew  it.  As  you  know  where  she  lives,'  sis  he, 
'  take  her  this.'  He  drew  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
I  guessed,  from  the  colour,  was  your's,  from 
his  bussem,  and  parted  it  in  two  halves.  '  Give 
her  this,'  sis  he  ;  '  she  will  mind  when  she  gave 
it  me,  and  she  will  see  also  that,  bad  as  I  have 
been,  I  have  taken  care  of  that  token.  Ax  her, 
for  the  sake  of  the  love  she  once  bore  me,  to 
come  here  on  Monday  at  two ;  I  want  to  spake 
to  her  once  more  in  this  world — I  dare  not 
hope  to  meet  her  in  the  next !'  Take  the 
hair,"   added    Peggy:    *'  see,  it's   your    own," 
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She  held  it  to  the  braid  that  banded  Moyna's 
forehead.  "  My  God !"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
while  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  "  you  are  grey 
as  well  as  him  :  he  with  the  sin — you  with  the 
sorrow.     Oh,  it's  a  weary  world  !" 


Moyna  Roden  did  not  feel  the  shame  of  en- 
tering the  sepulchre  of  sin,  which  yawns  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  city.  He^  despite  the  events 
of  years — he^  the  long  cherished  of  her  heart, 
was  there.  He  had  been  before  her  as  a  dream 
that  night,  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  the 
brightness  of  an  unblemished  reputation.  She 
now  saw  him  sinking  beneath  premature  old 
age  and  a  blighted  character. 

*'  It  was  pride,  Moyna  —  pride  from  the 
first,"  he  said,  when  the  agitation  of  their  meet- 
ing had  subsided.  '*  Pride  that  made  me  leave 
my  country,  where,  if  I  had  condescended  to 
go  as  steward  to  the  estates,  which  had  fallen 
into  other  hands,  I  might  have  been  rich  and 
respected,  as  he  who  accepted  what  I  refused. 
It  was  pride  made  me,  in  Dublin,  scorn  the 
King's  service.  It  was  pride  made  me  ape  the 
condition  of  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool.  It  was 
the  pride  of  office  that  made  me  sacrifice  its 
honesty.     It  was  pride  that  drove  me  thence — 
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I  was  ashamed  of  the  discover_y,  not  of  the  sin. 
I  found  my  mother's  relative  a  scoffer  at  the 
law,  yet  rich.  Long  have  we  carried  on  the 
traffic ;  but,  believe  me,  had  I  known  of  the 
offer  my  poor  mother  bore,  I  would  not  now 
be  here.  My  character  was  gone — I  could  not 
starve — I  could  not  beg — I  had  not  the  means 

to  reach  America  at  first Had  you  spoken 

to  me  !" 

"  I  did  not  see  you — how  could  you  think  I 
did  ?'  said  Moyna. 

**  It  is  all  over  now,"  he  answered.  "  The 
only  consolation  I  have  is,  that  though  my 
crime  is  illegal — there  is  no  meanness  connected 
with  it — /  laboured  in  the  bold  free  trade  /" 

Moyna's  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  his 
misfortunes.  "  Thank  God  !"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  he  traced  his  errors  back  to  their 
great  origin,  "  he  sees  it  now  f — but  his  con- 
cluding sentence  forced  her  back  to  the  belief 
"  that  it  is  easier  to  ride  a  dolphin  through  the 
sea  than  uproot  the  false  pride  which  grows 
with  Irish  growth,  and  strengthens  with  Irish 
strength."  He  fancied  he  had  grown  humble  : 
no — he  had  only  been  unfortunate.  His  reason 
was  convinced — his  feelings  remained  unsub- 
dued. 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  past,"  murmured 
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Moyna,  as  he  poured  out  his  acknowledgments, 
"  let  us  think  of  the  future.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  his  eye  kindled ;  "  yes, 
Moyna,  we  shall  meet  no  more.  This  very 
night,  three  of  us  have  planned  an  escape. 
Ay,  you  may  scan  the  walls,  high  as  they  are — 
we  shall  overstep  them  !  Once  free — I  leave 
England  for  ever  !  Will  you  not  pray  for  my 
escape.*"  She  turned  away  her  face  to  weep. 
"  I  know  you  will — I  know  you  will.  I  have 
entrusted  you   with    my    secret — and — if   my 

prayers — my  gratitude  prevailed  at  all." 

He  could  not  finish  his  sentence.  Moyna 
pressed  her  purse  into  his  hand  at  parting,  and 
he  had  not  time  to  return  it  ere  she  was  gone. 

The  next  morning  she  hurried  into  the  city 
— watching  like  a  poor  criminal  for  sentence — 
to  hear  the  news.  It  was  soon  heard.  People 
were  talking  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  the 
daring  attempt  of  three  prisoners  to  escape 
from  Newgate.  One  got  clear  off — one  was 
retaken — one,  whose  arm  was  in  a  sling,  fell 
from  off  the  wall,  and  was  killed  upon  the 
spot. 

"  Hunger,"  says  the  proverb,  "  will  break 
through  stone  walls."  So  will  the  love  of  wo- 
man ! 
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"  Let  me  have  that  body,  that  I  may  bury 
it,"  said  Moyna  to  the  keeper. 

"  Was  he  your  husband,  or  your  brother  ?" 

She  could  not  reply — her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  rigid  form  and  features  to  which  her  heart 
had  clung — through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port. 

"  She  was  here  yesterday,"  observed  one  of 
the  turnkeys ;  "  and  when  she  was  gone,  I 
heard  him  say,  '  she  was  the  only  friend  he 
had  in  the  whole  world  !'"" 

She  buried  him  in  his  mother's  grave  ! — and 
a  blue  slate  slab  has  simply  this  record 
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It  was  a  clear,  cool,  calm  evening  in  the  month 
of  April — an  Irish  April — that  weeps  more 
and  smiles  less  than  an  English  one  ;  —  the 
grass  was  a  brilliant  greenery,  such  as  hath 
won  for  my  poor  country  the  title  of  "  Emerald 
Isle  ;"  and  its  brightness  was  increased  by  those 
judicious  contrasts  in  which  nature  so  much 
delio-hts.  The  meadows  at  either  side  of  the 
lane,  leading  to  the  Red-Gap,  were  starred  with 
daisies,  white  and  pearl-like,  their  petals  spread- 
ing around  their  yellow  eyes  that  gazed  up- 
wards, delighting  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
had  called  them  into  existence ; — yellow  tufts 
of  laughing  butter-cups  stood  up  with  greater 
*  Lame  man. 
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pretension  than  their  snowy  neighbours,  inas- 
much as  they  might  be  some  half-inch  taller, 
a  distinction  in  which  they  vainly  gloried.  The 
lesser  celandine  opened  millions  of  its  blossoms 
beneath  the  sheltered  thickets  of  the  golden 
furze ;  and  though  you  saw  them  not,  you  felt 
that  violets  were  here — even,  as  a  poet,  new 
amongst  us,  sings,  where 

"  the  earth 

Sends  up  a  pleasant  smell,  and  the  dry  leaves 
Are  lifted  by  the  grass." 

There  were  thousands  of  those  flowers  along 
the  broken  hedge-rows  that  skirted  the  narrow 
lane,  and  you  might  see,  if  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  place,  where  the  tall 
green  herbs  mingled,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fern 
and  robin-run-the-hedge,  with  the  pale  cowslip 
and  broad-leaved  primrose ;  you  might  see, 
too,  just  by  holding  back  that  wreath  of  wild 
plum  blossom,  the  cunning  nest  of  the  yellow- 
hammer,  with  its  pale  purple  eggs;  or  still 
more  interesting,  the  dear  robin^s  domicile, 
known  by  the  brown  withered  leaves  which  he 
piles  around  him,  doubtless  to  remind  the  pry- 
ing school-boy  of  his  long  and  much-lauded 
labour  for  the  babes  of  the  wood.  In  England 
the  fame  of  that  good  deed  is  his  shield  and 
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buckler,  but  in  Ireland  we  have  a  holier  legend  . 
— When  our  Saviour  was  suffering,  the  robin, 
it  is  said,  hovered  near  the  cross  to  manifest 
his  affection  and  duty  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  he 
kept  close  to  him  unto  the  end,  and  when  the 
Lord's  side  was  pierced,  some  of  the  holy  blood 
sprinkled  the  robin's  breast,  and  the  precious 
symbol  was  perm.itted  to  remain  thereon  as  a 
record  of  his  fidelity. 

There  are  but  few  forest-trees  in  this  my 
landscape ;  two  only,  stunted  ones,  yonder,  still 
quite  bare  of  leaf ;  but  in  the  tallest  there  is  a 
magpie's  nest,  like  a  huge  cone  of  thorns,  and 
the  airy  monkey-birds,  its  proprietors,  are,  brim 
full  of  mischief,  careering  and  scamping  over 
fields  and  meadows,  and  frequently  disputing 
his  meal  of  potatoes  with  the  Bocher's  solitary 

pig- 
It  is  impossible  justly  to  describe  the  fresh- 
ness of  that  evening  hour,  as  two  young  girls 
met  at  the  commencement  of  the  lane  we  have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  mark  out.  One  came 
over  a  stile  leading  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  and  her  rosy  feet  were  moistened  with 
the  dew  upon  which  she  had  been  treading. 
The  maiden  was  brown  and  comely,  with  a 
bright  black  eye,  and  a  smiling  lip  ;  her  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoat  was  rather   of  the   shortest. 
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but  her  bosom  was  carefully  shrouded  by  a 
kerchief  of  crimson  silk,  which  lent  a  still 
deeper  hue  to  the  already  bright  colour  of  her 
round  and  dimpled  cheeks.  She  bounded 
across  the  road  towards  a  tall  delicate  girl, 
whose  deportment  was  more  grave,  more  placid, 
rather,  than  her  own,  and,  in  a  voice  somewhat 
of  the  loudest,  exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  Miss  Ally — there  you  are  before  nie 
after  all; — now  if  that  isn't  always  the  way 
with  your  quiet  asy-going  girls  ;  when  they 
take  on,  they  are  ever  up  to  the  most  mischief 
— as  pleasant  as  a  summer's  Sunday  when  no- 
body's thinking  of  it ; — but  Alice,  darlint  ! 
what  ails  you  now  ? — why  you've  been  crying  ! 
— and  nobody  ever  had  luck  or  grace  who  went 
to  the  Bocher  of  the  Red-Gap  with  a  wet 
cheek." 

The  person  the  lively  Ellen  Boyle  addressed 
was  evidently  of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own — 
not  exactly  a  lady,  but  something  between  the 
peasant  and  absolute  gentility — the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  farmer — of  one  who  was  a  far- 
mer among  gentlemen,  and  a  gentleman  among 
farmers — who  endeavoured  to  cope  with  his 
betters  who  despised  him — and  who  was  courted 
by  his  equals  whom  he  affected  to  despise ; — ^in 
a  word,  stiff  Tom  Dizney  was  a  keen  impudent 
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Irishman,  in  whom  there  was  an  exaggeration 
both  of  the  faults  and  the  perfections  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  birth-right  (and,  to  coin  a 
word,  the  birth-curse)  of  his  countrymen.  Alice 
was  his  only  child  ;  and,  as  his  wife  died  in 
giving  her  birth,  she  was  committed  to  the  fos- 
terage of  Ellen  Boyle's  mother,  who  performed 
her  duty  admirably,  and  bestowed  almost  as 
much  affection  upon  Alice  Dizney  as  upon  her 
own  turbulent,  troublesome  daughter,  whom 
she  declared,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart, 
"  rolicked  the  life  out  of  the  country,  and 
never  picked  up  a  morsel  of  gentility  from  the 
darlint  foster-sister,  who,  with  all  her  beauty 
and  all  her  goodness,  was  as  mild  as  new  milk, 
and  a  pattern  to  rich  and  poor  on  account  of 
her  behaviour." 

Ellen  laughed  at  her  mother  and  all  besides, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  appeared  steady  to  no  one 
thing  except  her  affection  for  "  Miss  Alice," 
for  whom  she  was  ready  at  any  time  to  sacri- 
fice all  her  whims  and  caprices,  and  indeed 
they  were  not  a  few. 

*'  Did  you  wait  long.  Miss  Alice  ?" 
"  No,   Ellen,  not  long ;   and  yet   I  think   I 
must  have  been  here  some   time,   too,  for  the 
sun  is  sinking — is  almost  sunk — and   when   I 
cafne  he  was — there ." 
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"  Not  there,  I  am  sure,  miss,  honey— that's 
where  he  was  when  1  took  my  father'*s  dinner, 
at  twelve  o'clock/"* 

"  Well,  then,  there,  yonder,  where  the  light 
white  cloud  is  coming  over  the  blue,  as  trouble 
comes  over  our  contentment." 

"  If  all  throuble,  darlint,  was  as  quick  and 
away  as  that  white  cloud,  it's  small  need  some- 
body would  have  of  going  to  somebody  this 
blessed  evening;  but  I'm  sartin  it's  two  long 
hours   since   the    sun   was  there — for   when    it 


was- 


"  A¥ell,  Ellen- 


"  There  isn't  an  hour's  climb  that  sun  can 
make  but  I  know  it  by  my  work ; — I  could  set 
it  right  if  it  went  wrong,  God  bless  it — at  five 
to  turn  in  Machree,  and  at  six  to  milk  her." 

"  What,  Ellen,  occupy  a  whole  hour  in  turn- 
ing Machree  into  the  bawn  before  you  milk 
her  ? — you  shall  never  be  my  milk-maid." 

"  I  didn't  say,  did  I,  I  was  all  that  time 
turning  her  in  ?" 

'*  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  concluded  as  much, 
by  your  saying  you  did  not  milk  till  six." 

"  Ah,  miss,  jewel ! — what  time  have  I  for  a 
little  discoorse  with — you  know  who  ! — but  be- 
twixt times  .'^ — the  driving  in  of  Machree,  and 
the  milking — ^just  at  the  far  corner  near  the 
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bohreen,  where  the  lime-tree  grows  green,  and 
I  get  such  fine  blackberries  for  my  little  bro- 
ther  " 

"  At  this  season,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Ah,  don't  be  too  hard  upon  us  entirely 
and  you  with  a  bachelor  of  your  own ;  or  at 
father's  dinner-time  —  indeed  you  need  not 
laugh  ;  ever  since  I  hurt  my  arm  helping  widow 
Brady  to  bind  her  bresnaugh,^  I  havVt  the 
strength  of  an  infant  in  it ;  and  the  boy  only 
comes  to  carry  father's  dinner  to  him  by  reason 
of  my  poor  arm — sorra  a  taste  of  pity  mother 
has  for  it.  Ah,  Miss  Ally,  it's  well  for  you — 
you  have  no  mother  to  bother  and  hinder  ye 
at  every  hand's  turn  as  mine  does  me " 

"  Now  do  I  pray  God,"  interrupted  Aliee 
Dizney,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling  much 
at  variance  with  her  usual  gentleness,  "  that 
he  has  not  heard  the  saying  you  have  just  said 
in  your  foolishness,  Ellen ;  for  sure  the  penance 
would  be  hard  that  could  take  it  out.  Well 
for  me,  is  it,  that  I  have  no  mother  ? — well  for 
me  that  I  have  no  one  to  teach  me  as  a  woman 
what  I  am  to  think  and  do  ! — well  for  me  that 
no  mother's  kiss  ever  blessed  my  lips  ! — well 
for  me  that  no  mother's  prayer  ever  whispered 
its  way  to  God's  throne  for  me  in  health  or  in 
*  Bundle  of  sticks. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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sickness  !— well  for  me  that  there  is  no  mother's 
eye  to  look  over  the  common  or  down  the  lane  to 
see  if  I  am  coming ! — well  for  me  that  there 
is  no  mother's  ear  to  listen,  and,  among  the 
tramp  of  many  feet,  to  hear  only  her  child's  ! 
— well  for  me  that,  with  a  hard,  though  maybe 
kind-hearted  father,  I  am  alone  in  my  own 
country! — and  if  I  were  to  die,  (which  who 
knows  but  I  may,  and  soon  ?)  is  it  well  for  me, 
Ellen,  that  a  strange  hand  should  fasten  my 
shroud,  and  that  my  body  would  be  laid  in  the 
cold  clay  without  a  mother's  tear  ?*' 

Ellen  was  terrified,  like  a  child  that  runs 
from  the  peal  its  own  hands  have  set  ring- 
ing. Although  she  loved  her  foster-sister,  she 
could  not  understand  her;  and  now  she  only 
felt  that  she  had  done  wrong,  very  wrong; 
and,  yielding  to  the  natural  impulse  of  her 
heart,  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

''  Oh,  Miss  Alice  !  alone  in  your  counthry, 
with  your  fine  man  of  a  father,  and  the  farm ; 
and  you  the  first  fortune  in  the  parish,  only 
Miss  JefFers  that's  not  to  be  named  the  one 
time  with  you, — to  say  nothing  of  my  cray- 
thur  of  a  mother  who  lives  upon  your  breathy 
— nor  myself,  whoM  die  every  day  ten  times 
over,   morning,  noon,   or  night,   to  bring    the 
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colour  to  yer  cheek,  or  the  cheerful  bate  in 
your  heart, — and  you  to  say  you're  alone  in 
your  counthry  !  Oh,  take  back  the  word,  dar- 
ling, or  my  bosom  will  burst  open  with  the 
sorrow  to  think  of  your  evenin'  death  to  your- 
self, and  you  looking  such  a  beauty  intirely  in 
that  blue  moreno  that  Miss  Jeffers  wanted  to 
say  was  English  till  I  taught  her  the  differ. 
Oh  hould  up  your  heart,  if  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  him  !" — and  Ellen,  with  admirable  tact, 
which  after  all  is  nothing  more  than  the  essence 
of  kindliness  flavoured  by  a  little  art,  seized 
the  hand,  which  hung  listlessly  amid  the  folds 
of  the  "  blue  moreno,"  and  pressed  her  finger 
upon  a  thin  plaiting  of  gold, — a  simple  ring 
which  girded  the  fair  Alice's  finger.  The  mute 
appeal  produced  some  effect ;  the  fair  girl  raised 
her  hand,  gazed  wistfully  on  the  token,  sighed, 
shook  her  head,  and  then,  without  another 
word,  proceeded  down  Red-Gap  Lane  towards 
the  Bocher's  dwelling.  No  silent  fairy  pre- 
sided at  Ellen '.s  birth.  She  could  not  hold  her 
tongue,-  could  not  understand  tranquillity; 
and,  while  Alice  walked  quietly  along,  she  kept 
up  a  sort  of  running  chatter ;  or,  rather,  talked 
to  herself,  or  to  anything  she  encountered,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate.  Her  spirits  were  perpe- 
tually bubbling   up, — boiling   over, — and  she 

k2 
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could  not  command  them.  Her  foster-sister's  ta- 
citurnity was  a  matter  both  of  annoyance  and  con- 
dolence to  her,  and  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  she  would  exclaim, 

"  Hey,  my  grief !    Miss  Alice,  honey,    iOs 

a   mortal    pity  you    can't  rouse  yer    heart  up 

like,  instead  of  letting  it  be  down   so.     Well, 

to  be  sure,   if  there  isn't  the  very   same  ould 

hare  the  Bocher  tamed  the  year  of  the  hard 

frost  !  I'd  lay  anything  for  all  his  hopping  so 

careless  there  in   the  clover,  he's   been    down 

yon  at  the  ould  man's  parsley   which  he  keeps 

a-purpose   for  his   bit    rabbits.     Sure   it"*s  the 

world's  wonder  the  dale  of  small  live  things  he 

has    about    his    cabin.     And    sure    that's    the 

wonderful  cabin, — a  wonder  in  itself  as  a  body 

may  say  :  every  morsel  of  wood  in  it  (and  it's 

as  good  as  all  wood,  clavhered  over  with  mud) 

is  from  the  wild  sea-drift  pieces  of  boords  from 

foreign  parts  that    he    gathered    himself  from 

along  the  sea- shore  after  a   storm   and   wrecks, 

and    the   like,  and   then   builded    them    into  a 

house  :  and  I  heard  that  the   very  mud   of  the 

walls    he    sprinkled    with    holy-water, — which 

was  a  sin,  to  be  sure,  though  the  priest  didn't 

heed    it.       He's    a    wonderful     man    entirely 

that     same    Bocher;    and    has    more  cuteness 

than  e'er  a  fairy  man  in  the  three    counties ; 
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and  more  skill  in  cows,  and  tossing  cups,  and 
reading  stars  than  e'er  another ;  and  a  surpris- 
ing hand  at  taming  horses :  almost  as  good  as 
'  The  Whisperer'  that  you  couldn't  but  hear 
tell  of,  that  went  into  the  stable  with  Major 
Claper's  horse,  Lightning,  that  no  man  ever 
put  saddle  on ;  and,  having  fastened  the  door 
and  everybody  out,  whispered  one  or  two 
sacrets  into  the  animal's  ear,  which  set  the 
baste  a  trembling,  and  in  a  lather  of  foam,  so 
that  the  horse  that  went  in  a  devil  came  out  a' 
saint,  and,  what's  more  wonderful,  never  turned 
devil  again, — only  like  a  lamb,  for  innocence 
and  play/' 

"  And  what  were  the  secrets?'*  inquired 
Alice,  half-roused  to  attention  by  the  mention 
of  a  very  extraordinary  person,  whose  power 
of  taming  the  fiercest  horse,  without  any  appa- 
rent coercion,  and  that  within  a  very  limited 
space  of  time,  was  well  known  throughout  Ire- 
land ;  "  and  what  were  the  secrets  ?" 

"  Ah !  catch  a  weazel  asleep,"  laughed 
Ellen,  delighted  that  the  spell  seemed  broken 
when  the  silent  spoke — "  Catch  a  weazel 
asleep !  he  was  as  careful,  maybe  more  care- 
ful, of  his  sacrets  than  even  young  ladies  of 
their  love;  he  was  close-mouthed,  and,  barring 
the  horses,  never  let  on  to  any  living  mortal 
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what  the  sacret  was;  sure  it's  buried  with  him 
in  the  grave  now,  where  it  will  remain.  Well, 
Miss  Alice,  I  wouldn't  have  a  sacret  of  that 
sort  for  the  world  ;  I  don't  like  'em — they 
hang  about  the  lips  like  a  cobweb — cling  to 
the  tongue  like  a  lump  of  lead— and  the  truth 
is,  that  whenever  I  know  a  sacret  it  keeps 
creepin',  creepin'  up  my  throat,  and  botherin' 
me  till  it  gets  out.  Sure  the  comfort  of  it  is 
having  it  to  tell — it  makes  a  body  feel  some- 
body, so  it  does — ye'r  sure  to  have  the  best  cor- 
ner in  the  house,  for  the  first  news."" 

"  What  an  excellent  person  you  are  to  tell 
a  secret  to  !"  observed  Alice. 

"  Troth  an'  I  am,  if  you  knew  but  all ;  yet 
leave  off  now,  for  you're  laughing  at  me — I  see 
that  as  plain  as  anything  ;  honour  bright  !  as  if  I 
couldn't  keep  a  sacret  if  needful — no  matter 
how  uneasy  it  would  make  me.  Ah  !  Miss 
Alice,  you  don't  do  me  justice,  that  you 
don't,  nor  never  did,  so  you  didn't.  When 
your  father,  his  own  self,  questioned  me  last 
night " 

"  My  father  question  you,  Ellen  !"  exclaimed 
Alice,  really  alarmed  ;  "  what  could  my  father 
question  you  about  ?" 

"  Indeed  then,  though  people  call  him  Stiff 
Tom  Dizney,and  say  he  has  no  joints  in  his  back- 
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bone,  yet  I  find  him  a  very  civil  spoken  gen- 
tleman, and  mighty  sweet  at  times.  '  Pretty 
Nelly,'  says  he,  after  I  had  made  my  curtsey, 
'  pretty  Nelly,  what  takes  you  so  often  to  Clough- 
iennabourn,  to  the  Post  Office  ?  have  you,  or  any 
belonging  to  you,  a  sweetheart  at  sea  ?'  '  No, 
sir,'  says  I ;  '  No,  sir,'  says  I,  plump  to  him  at 
once,  and  looking  innocent-like  up  in  his  face. 
'  You're  a  mighty  pretty  girl  grown  intirely,' 
says  he.  '  Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,'  says  I, 
taking  the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  and  making 
another  curtsey,  '  all  the  young  boys  do  be 
telling  me  so ;  but  to  be  sure  your  honour's 
mind  is  a  great  deal  the  best,  on  account  of 
your  age  and  experience.'  Well,  he  seemed 
a  little  put  out  on  account  of  the  age,  which 
no  man  likes  to  be  tould  of  by  a  young  girl, 
but  still  he  was  too  'cute  to  be  put  off  witl) 
that.  '  Pm  not  disputin'  the  boys'  taste,  Nelly, 
which  agrees  with  my  own,  but  maybe  there's 
not  many  of  them  would  give  you  this ;'  and 
he  puts  a  bran  new  half-crown  piece  into  my 
hand ;  '  and  now,  Nelly,'  says  he,  '  as  you 
are  a  staid  sober  girl,  and  often  with  my 
daughter — why — she's  not  very  well— and  if 
she  got  a  letter  from  foreign  parts  it  might 
distress  her — make  her  worse — and  I  should 
just  like  to  look   at  it  first— that's  all.'     '  Ay, 
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sir,'  says  I,  looking  innocenter  and  innocenter 
every  time,  '  to  be  sure  you'd  be  the  fittest, 
but  I'll  take  my  davy  if  you  plase  that  never 
a  line  has  she  got  from  foreign  parts ;  and  as 
to  her  writing,  sure,  sorra  a  pen  have  you  let 
stay  in  the  house  for  her  to  write  with.'  Well, 
Miss  Alice,  it's  as  thrue  as  that  I'm  a  living 
girl  this  moment,  as  I  said  the  last  lie,  the 
ould  white  gander  that  we  pulls  the  pens  out 
of  was  going  past  with  his  goslings  to  the 
pond  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tell  the  masther  on  me,  he  stretches  out  his 
wing,  and  screams  out  Gee-he-he-he  !  Gee-he- 
he-he  !  as  loud  as  ever  he  could ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  he  makes  a  pluck  at  me, 
and  he  passing ;  now  wasn't  it  quare,  Miss 
Ally  ?  I  told  the  lie,  quite  asy  and  natural 
like  (though  I  didn't  tell  the  secret,  mind  ye) 
— I  told  the  lie,  and  sorra  a  morsel  of  blush 
^^a^  brought  to  my  face;  but  when  the  poor 
dumb  thing  showed  the  wing,  and  gee-he'd,  I 
thought  I'd  have  died  with  the  shame,  it 
seemed  so  quare-like  to  be  confounded  by  a 
silent  beast  that  way ;  faith,  I  was  ashamed  to 
look  the  gander  in  the  face  ?" 

"  My  poor  Ellen,"  sighed  Alice,  "  I  would 
keep  you  from,  not  bring  you  to  shame,  and 
vet '' 
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"  Why  sure,  Miss  Alice,  you  are  not  going 
to  take  on  about  that  !  Sorra  a  more  your 
father  got  out  of  me .  So  you  see,  how- 
ever uneasy  it  makes  me,  I  can  keep  a  secret 
— sometimes.  Now,  darlint,  there's  the  smoke 
from  the  Bocher's  fire  curlin'  above  the  bushes 
— how  pretty  the  smoke  do  be  of  an  evening  ! 
Somehow  of  a  morning  there's  nothing  in  it  — 
only  smoke  ;  but  after  a  far  journey,  or  a  hard 
day's  work  in  the  fields,  the  sight  of  the  light, 
white  smoke  climbing,  without  e'er  a  ladder, 
into  the  sky  from  the  chimbley  of  my  own 
cabin,  always  makes  me  gay-hearted." 

"  I  never  thought  your  heart  was  sad," 
replied  Alice,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Bocher's  curiously  constructed  sheeling. 

"  Och,  ma'am,"  replied  the  uncultivated 
peasant  girl,  "  every  hill  has  it's  hollow— and 
every  time  the  wave  rises  it  falls." 

No  philosopher  could  have  spoken  more 
to  tiie  purpose  on  the  changes  and  chances, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  than  did  Ellen  in  her 
simplicity. 

The  chimney  of  the  Bacher's  dwelling  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  mast — it 
was  whispered  tliat  it  had  really  been  the 
hollowed  mast  of  a  smuggling  vessel ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  several  birds  which  the  kindly  habits 
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of  the  solitary  man  had  rendered  almost  domes- 
tic, flew  in  and  out  of  various  holes  towards  the 
top,  which  he  had  perforated  for  their  accom- 
modation. Under  the  eaves  of  the  hut,  which 
a  very  moderately-sized  person  could  touch 
without  reaching  the  hand  much  above  the  head, 
were  the  mud-nests  of  innumerable  martins; 
and  the  thatch,  composed  as  it  was  of  a  strange 
mingling  of  rushes  and  straw — with  here  and 
therea  blue  slate  or  a  red  tile — was  literally  alive 
with  sparrows,  who,  where  they  could  not  iind 
holes,  had  scooped  them,  and  therein  made  their 
nests  of  hay,  lined  with  feathers,  and  laid  therein 
each  pair — five  or  six  white  eggs,  spotted  with 
red,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  up  the  sparrow 
tribe,  which  no  naturalist  that  ever  I  heard  of 
dreaded  would  become  extinct — little  busy, 
noisy,  destructive  chatterers  they  are.  Over  the 
door  was  a  round  hole  which  enabled  several 
pigeons  to  go  in  and  out — partakers  alike  of 
their  master's  affections  and  his  fare  ;  beneath 
grunted  and  grubbed  a  pig,  while  a  one-eyed 
grey-faced  terrier,  whose  upperlip,  nearly  torn  off 
in  some  rude  fray,  exposed  to  view  a  set  of  aged, 
yet  most  unamiable  teeth,  which  rendered  him 
certainly  a  very  picturesque,  if  not  a  very  pleas- 
ing personage,  kept  a  careful  look-out  over  all 
living  things  and  their  behaviour ;  the  fellow's 
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one  eye  also  possessed  the  intelligence  of  two,  it 
was  so  bright,  so  keen,  so  observant — no  vile 
rat,  no  stoat,  no  weazel,  neither  badger,  nor  cub 
fox,  could  escape  "  Fangs,"  that  is,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  exert  his  talents  and  industry 
for  their  destruction ;  but  he  was  not  alwa3^s 
disposed  to  activity — he  suffered  from  the  in- 
roads of  time,  and  waged  but  little  war,  except 
indeed  that  occasionally  he  would  seize  on  an 
incautious  wild  rabbit,  never  meddling  with 
hares,  an  animal  his  master  took  under  Ifis  own* 
especial  protection,  and  Fangs  protected  all  his 
master  cared  for,  a  proof  of  canine  friendship 
which  man  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Fangs 
had  seen  Ellen  so  frequently  that  he  treated  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  moved  from  his  position, 
and  wagged  his  little  stumpy  tail  in  token  of  re- 
cognition. He  smelt  Alice's  hand,  and  seemed 
satisfied  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  hut  without  so  much  as  a  suspicious  growl ; 
and  as  she  bowed  her  head  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  low  doorway,  the 
Bocher  from  within  cried,  or  rather  whispered 
out,  "  Asy — asy  —  turn  your  shadow  t'other 
way — there — there  asy — asy — or  you'll  fright 
her  off  her  nest.  My  dawshy  darlint  you  war — 
keep  still,  my  beauty — there  now — there  now — 
asy — asy — Nelly,  keep  quite,  will  you.     Well, 
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Nelly,  sure  I  am  there  was  a  cross  in  my  star 
the  night  you  were  born,  for  it's  one  of  my  heart 
scalds  you  are.  Will  you,  and  her  that  is  with 
you,  just  keep  asy  till  I  settle  Vourneen  on  her 
nest,  or  else  I'll  lay  the  addling  of  her  eggs  on 
the  pair  of  you  ?" 

Thus  warned,  the  two  girls  stood  on  the 
threshhold,  Ellen  smiling,  and  even  making  wry 
faces  at  the  delay,  Alice  patiently  waiting  until 
she  was  desired  to  enter,  while  the  Bocher  con- 
tinued talking  to  his  favourite  pigeon,  Vour- 
neen, who  appeared  to  have  a  way  of  her 
own.  "  It's  your  coming,  Nelly,  has  bothered 
the  bird !"  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone,  "  and 
it's  small  sense  and  worse  manners  you  have,  to 
stand  there  making  faces  at  the  wise  man — if 
wise  he  be.  Ay,  stop,  now  that  you're  found 
out,  and  look  as  mild  as  new  milk.  Ah  !  there's 
more  cunning  in  you  than's  good  for  you,  any 
way.  What  are  you  after  now  ?  Have  you 
got  anew  bachelor  and  sent  oif  the  ould  one?  or 
have  you  lost  the  half  of  a  lucky  sixpence  ?  or 
do  you  want  a  cup  tossed,  (when  you  want  that 
done,  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  forget  to  bring  the 
tay,  as  you  did  last  time,)  or  do  you  want  to 
find  out  whether  your  colour  at  the  next  pattern 
should  be  blue  or  green  ? — to  think  of  a  man 
like  me,  and  with  my  knowledge,  being  botliered 
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about  such  things  by  a  pack  of  silly  wenches  ! 
God  be  with  the  times,  when  those  well-born 
and  well-bred  came  to  the  lone  Bocher  of  the 
Red-gap,  to  know  of  wars,  and  signs,  and  life, 
and  death  !     Ah,  those  were  times  !" 

"  Indeed,  then,  daddy,"  replied  the  mortified 
Ellen,  who  had  often  boasted  to  Alice  that  she 
was  one  of  the  Bocher's  prime  favourites,  "  in- 
deed, then,  daddy,  though  youVe  a  little  put 
out  now,  I  can  tell  you,  that  many  a  girl  comes 
from  the  love  and  respect  she  has  for  yourself, 
and  only  that." 

"  Love  !"  screamed  the  Bocher,  irritated  at 
the  word,  "  love  ! — love  for  me  ! — What  girl 
ever  loved  me!  — ever  could  love  this — Ah  ! — 
ah  ! — love  a  crooked  back — a  lame,  disjointed 
leg,  and  a  withered  arm — respect  too—no,  no — 
not  respect,  but  fear — sharp,  bitter  fear !"  He 
continued  muttering  and  murmuring  to  himself, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives,  Vourneen, 
his  favourite,  escaped  from  his  assiduities,  and 
flew  almost  into  Alice's  bosom  ;  the  pretty 
white  creature  expanded  and  contracted  the 
circle  of  her  pink  and  glowing  eyes,  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  leave  the  protection  she 
had  chosen,  and  the  Bocher,  as  he  came  forth  to 
seek  her,  seemed  both  pleased  and  surprised  to 
see  her  there.     "  Oh,  Vourneen,  Vourneen,"  he 
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exclaimed,  attempting  to  caress  the  bird,  who 
made  believe  to  peck  at  his  finger  with  her  fair 
soft  bill — "  there's  no  use  in  fighting  against 
natur,  her  own  two  eggs  were  broke  by  acci- 
dent, and  I  wanted  to  give  her  two  others— but 
she  knows  the  differ — she  knows  the  differ. 
You're  in  luck,  young  woman,  to  have  a  white 
pigeon  light  on  your  shoulder — you're  in  great 
luck — it's  a  blessed  omen.  Vourneen,  agra  ! 
it's  long  till  you'd  go  to  that  brown-skinned 
witch,  though  you  know  her  fast  enough,  and 
good  right  you  have  to  remember  her,  by  token 
of  the  feathers  she  pulled  out  of  your  tail  for 
mischief." 

"  Law,  daddy  !  that  was  long  ago,  when  I 
had  but  small  sense." 

"  Small  sense !  small  sense  !"  repeated  the 
Bocher,  "  as  if  you  ever  had  any  other ;  and 
now.  Mistress  Nelly,  just  because  you  bothered 
Stiff  Tom  Dizneylast  night,about  his  daughter's 
letter  and  the  like,  you  think  you  have  a  right,  I 
suppose,  to  walk  yourself  in  here,  and  gather 
yourself  up  in  my  chimney-corner,  and,  opening 
that  great  fly-trap  of  a  mouth  of  yours,  swallow 
down  every  word  said  by  Miss  Alice  to  me,  or 
me  to  Miss  Alice  ;  but  you  never  war  more  out 
in  your  life,  so  tramp  off  with  yourself,  while 
Miss  Alice  and  I  talk  our  talk." 
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"  You're  the  heart's  blood  of  an  ugly  baste, 
that  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Ellen  angrily — so 
much  in  anger  at  losing  her  anticipated  gossip 
that  she  forgot  her  fear  for  the  mysterious 
Bocher ;  "  you're  an  ugly  baste,  daddy,  and  a 
mean  one  too,  for  throwing  the  dirty  drop  of 
tay  in  my  face  that  I  didn't  bring ;  and  as  it 
was  I  who  coaxed  Miss  Alice  here  for  your  ad- 
vice— like  a  fool  as  I  w^as — I'm  bound  to  take 
her  back,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  her, 
in  your  dirty  den,  with  your  beastices  and  your 
ugly  self." 

"  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ?"  replied  the  Bocher, 
drawing  his  bushy  eye-brows  closely  together — 
so  closely  that  they  formed  a  complete  ledge  of 
thick  black  hair  across  his  forehead, 

"  I  am — she  sha'n't  stay  here — she  shaVt— 
come  along,  Miss  Alice,  come  along." 

The  Bocher,  without  raying  another  word, 
seized  Ellen's  round,  red  arm  within  the  vice- 
like grasp  of  his  long  yellow  fingers,  and  elevat- 
ing himself  on  his  crutch,  so  as  to  bring  his 
mouth  on  a  level  with  her  ear,  he  whispered  one 
or  two  words  which  Alice  did  not  hear;  the 
effect,  however,  was  electrical  on  her  companion, 
who,  from  being  more  than  rosy-red  from  pas- 
sion, grew  deadly  pale ;  the  cripple's  lips  sepa- 
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rated,  and  he  laughed  while  withdrawing  his 
grasp. 

"  Am  I  an  ugly  baste  now,  Ellen  ?" 

"  No,  daddy,"  replied  the  girl  trembling 
"  not  ugly,  not — at — all  ugly  ;   I  was  joking." 

"  Did  I  throw  a  drop  of  dirty  tay  in  your 
face,  Ellen  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  it  was  good — beautiful  tay,  so  it 
was;  and  I  drank  it,  sir,  God  bless  you."*"* 

"  And  are  you  afraid  now  to  leave  Miss  Alice 
with  me  and  my  beastices  ?" 

"Law,  no,  sir  —  no,  daddy  —  not  at  all; 
they're  all  gentle  purty  dears,  and  this  is — a 
nice— clean — little — tidy  place  !" 

"  Very  good,  Ellen,"  said  the  Bocher,  and 
extending  his  long  arm,  he  pointed  to  the  road. 
Ellen  understood  the  hint,  and  walked  out. 

"  God  help  us  !"  muttered  the  village  seer,  as 
he  shut  to  the  door  upon  Alice  and  himself ; 
'^  God  help  us !  how  easy  it  is  with  the  world 
to  blow  hot  and  cold — poor  fools  !  poor  fools  ! 
and  now,  Alice  Dizney,  for  your  folly,  though 
it  is  different  from  her's." 

When  the  "  wise  man"  had  closed  the  door 
after  Ellen's  unwilling  departure,  Alice  Dizney 
lost  a  good  deal  of  the  fearlessness  which  fresh 
air  and  light  never  fail  to  inspire.     She  sunk 
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upon  a  straw  seat  beneath  the  solitary  window, 
and  the  white  pigeon  flew  from  her  shoulder  to 
a  rafter,  and  nestled  close  to  its  mate.  Alice 
would  have  retained  it  if  she  could,  for  even  a 
bird  seeking  protection  in  her  bosom  was  some- 
thing to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  not  "  quite, 
quite  alone"  with  the  Bocher,  whom  she  re- 
garded, despite  her  superior  education,  as  some- 
what of  a  supernatural  agent.  He  seated  him- 
self opposite  his  visitor;  laying  his  crutch  across 
his  knee,  and,  folding  his  hands  upon  it,  he 
looked  long  and  earnestly  into  her  face. 

"  Just  in  that  spot  sat  your  mother,  come 
next  Shrovetide  will  be  twenty  years,"  said  the 
Bocher,  after  a  long  pause.  "  Under  that  little 
window  she  sat — her  hair  parted  the  very  way 
of  yours — her  eye  as  blue,  and  as  sorrowful 
looking — her  lips  a  deal  paler  ; — and  I  gave 
her  advice,  which  if  she  had  taken,  you  would 
not  be  here,  nor  would  she,  to  my  thinking,  be 
in  her  grave  !" 

Tears  were  fast  gathering  in  the  maiden's 
eyes;  yet  she  raised  them  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  as  if  she  would  fain  know  what  that 
advice  had  been  ! 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  like, 
how  very  like  you  are  to  her  now  ;  poor  Alice 
Beale ! — I  will  tell  you  what  I  said,  and  I  need 
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but  look  into  your  face,  jewel,  to  know,  that 
before  her  heart  died  in  her  breast  it  taught 
yours  the  same  batings.  Ah !  people  little 
know  how  like  one  woman's  heart  is  to  ano- 
ther's ! — 'tis  the  world,  and  the  men,  and,  above 
all,  the  first  loves  they  take  up,  that  make  the 
differ  by  the  time  their  hair  grows  grey  and 
their  cheeks  wrinkled.  Well,  God  be  good  to 
us,  and  look  down  upon  us,  and  tache  us  all 
the  right  way,  ever  more — Amin !"  he  mur- 
mured, crossing  himself  as  he  uttered  the  brief 
prayer.  "  And  now,  a  lannan,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  said  to  your  mother.  '  Alice  Beale,' 
said  I,  '  you're  poor  and  penniless,  and  your 
father's  as  great  a  Bocher  as  myself,  and  your 
mother's  forced  many  a  day  to  eat  her  potatoes 
with  no  salt  hut  the  tears  she  sheds  over  four 
small  children.  But  never  heed  that ;  wait  till 
he  you  know  of  comes  home  from  the  Ingees, 
and  you'll  have  a  long  and  happy  life  with  him, 
and  he'll  make  a  good  son  and  brother  to  all 
belonging  to  you,  for  the  love  he  bears  your- 
self. Any  way,  wait ;  don't  be  first  to  break 
the  vow  you  swore." 

"  '  Ay,'  says  she,  '  but  in  the  mane  time  my 
mother  and  the  young  ones  will  die,  and  a 
breath  from  my  lips  could  save  them — could 
give  them  a  farm  and  a  house  rent-free.' 
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'* '  Ay,'  says  I,  in  return,  *'  give  them  a 
house  and  land,  and  after  two  or  three,  or  may 
be  twelve  months,  give  you " 

" '  Give  me,"  says  she,  taking  the  word  out 
of  my  mouth  like,  and  smiling  the  sort  of  smile 
I  don't  like  to  see  on  a  living  lip,  '  give  me 
house  and  land  too,  daddy  ;  a  wooden  house 
and  an  asy  grave  ;'  and  then  she  put  her  hands 
fast  over  her  eyes  for  as  good  as  ten  minutes, 
till,  having  made  up  her  mind,  she  went  on 
with  a  word  I  never  heard  so  put  before,  '  I 
should  enjoy  the  grave,  daddy  !'  said  she." 

"  My  poor  mother,"  sobbed  Alice. 

"  ^  Alice  Beale,'  I  made  answer,  after  awhile, 
^ there  is  but  one  way  to  do  so;  to  go  down  to 
it  with  an  honest  conscience.  And  Alice,  vour- 
neen,  how  can  you  do  that  when  your  heart  is 
with  one  man,  and  your  hand  with  another? 
Take  my  advice; — what  God  in  his  holy  wis- 
dom put  together,  don't  you  divide ;  he  didn't 
give  one  body  to  the  heart,  and  another  body  to 
the  hand.  Wait  till  both  can  go  together,  and 
don't  parjure  your  soul,  for  it's  what  you  have 
no  right  to  do  for  any  one,  seeing  that  it's  the 
spirit  God  put  in  3'ou,  you  would  bend  and 
bow  to  the  dirty  ways  of  the  world.' 

" '  I  will  try  and  do  my  duty,  daddy ;  I  will 
pray  to  do  my  duty ;   but  if   Sandy  Holman 
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should  come  back,  and  I  should  be  Tom 
Dizney's  wife,  why  don't  let  it  go  with  him 
that  I  married  for  change  or  wealth,  but  only 
to  keep  my  own  flesh  and  blood  from  starv- 
ing!' 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  your  mother  she  was 
Alice  Dizney,  and  so  changed !  the  quiet  way 
she  had  was  gone ;  she  was  like  one  afraid  to 
trust  herself  alone  with  herself;  she  was  so  loud 
and  gay  in  her  talk,  that  every  one  said  she 
was  happy,  but  I  saw  she  was  not ;  her  eyes 
grew  wild  and  restless;  her  voice  thin  and 
shrill,  like  the  scream  of  the  curlew  instead  of 
the  full  music  of  a  thrush  ;  and  one  evening 
late,  I  remember  it  well,  I  was  coming  home 
through  Innishown  ould  churchyard,  and  close 
under  the  spiked  yew-tree  started  up  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  a  blue  cloak,  and  before  I  came 
up  to  her — a  little  daunted  at  first  I  was — I 
saw  it  was  your  mother. 

*' '  Ah,  daddy,'  says  she,  '  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  what  I  tould  you  I  should  enjoy.  Good 
night,  daddy,  and  God  so  look  on  you,  as  you 
heed  my  last  words.  Make  my  husband  let 
my  grave  be  made  there,  just  under  where  the 
lightning  struck  off  the  great  branch  of  that 
ancient  tree,  so  that  the  wind  up  from  off  the 
sea  can  come  over  the  sods.' 
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"  She  passed  away  without  another  word, 
and  that  night  you  were  born  and  motherless 
within  one  hour." 

"  And  Sandy  Holman,"  murmured  Alice. 

"  Ay,  Sandy  Holman,"  repeated  the  Bocher, 
"  poor  Alice  would  have  had  a  narrow  grave 
either  way — Sandy  married  in  foreign  parts — 
the  love  of  gain  came  over  him." 

'*  You  were  mistaken  in  him,  then,"  observed 
Alice,  her  opinion  of  the  Bocher's  infallibility 
wonderfully  shaken  by  the  discovery. 

*'  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  was  not ;  he  did 
what  she  did — he  gave  a  hand  without  a  heart 
— only  she  did  the  sin  for  the  sake  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  he  did  it  for  a  reason  that's  very  much 
in  the  way  of  straight  handsome  men,  (and  the 
Bocher  laughed  and  looked  at  his  shrunken 
limbs  with  something  like  satisfaction,)  he  did 
it  for  his  own  sake ;  and  small  comfort  his  lady- 
wife  had  with  him,  for  he  turned  out  a  riving- 
roaming  blade,  a  smuggler,  and  a  pirate;  and 
though  Sandy  Holman  never  came  back  to 
those  parts,  (the  Bocher  paused  abruptly, 
pushed  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  crutch  nearer 
to  his  patient  listener,  and  then,  resuming  his 
position,  continued,)  the  Red  Bat  was  off 
the  coast  many  a  time." 

Alice  started — her  breath  grew   short    and 
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thick — involuntarily  she  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom,  while  the  colour  came  and  faded — 
came  and  faded — on  her  cheek. 

"  You  know  it  now,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
''  you  see  now  that  he,  called  the  '  Red  Bat,' 
and  Sandy  Holman,  were  the  same.  You  see 
that  the  bright  handsome  youth,  called  Wil- 
liam Neale,  is  son  to  the  bould  smuggler ;  and 
now  you  know  why  your  father,  stiff  by  name 
and  stiff  by  nature,  couldn't  abide  the  son  of 
his  ould  rival,  though  brought  up  almost  at  his 
own  door  stone.  It's  mighty  quare  how  a  man 
seldom  forgives  another  man  for  doing  what  he 
does  himself — loving  the  same  woman." 

<'  But  William  never  told  me  this,"  said  the 
astonished  Alice  ;  "  never  hinted  it  even,  that 
his  father  had  known  and  loved  my  mother ; 
perhaps,"  she  added  bitterly,  *'  perhaps  his  love 
may  be  of  the  same  sort ;  he  may  choose  a  lady- 
wife  in  the  far  countries  he  is  gone  to  ;  he  may 
forget  the  promises,  the  oaths,  the  tokens ;  he 
may  cease  to  think  of  the  poor  Irish  girl,  who 
has  suffered  for  more  than  a  year  to  be  bated, 
and  worried,  and  threatened  with  worse  than 
death  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  for  his 
sake,  who  at  this  minute  believes  him  as  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  forced  to 
fly   the  country  as   the  babe  unborn.     Oh,  if 
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there  was  but  a  way  to  prove  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  burning  of  Middleton  farm  ;  if 
there  was  any  who  knew  and  would  tell  the 
truth  about  that  one  thing — any  who  would 
tell  God's  holy  truth  about  it — I  know  he'd 
be  cleared.  I've  often  thought  that  my  own 
father  misdoubted  he  had  to  do  with  that 
sinful  act,  though  he  seemed  so  glad  to  catch 
at  it  for  an  excuse  to — to — to — "  and,  over- 
powered by  the  sudden  and  unusual  energy 
which  had  enabled  her  to  give  utterance  to  her 
hitherto  pent-up  feelings  and  ideas,  Alice  Diz- 
ney  burst  into  tears. 

"  Take  a  sup  of  water,  dear  ;  'twill  ease  your 
heart,"  exclaimed  the  Bocher,  "  and  don''t  try 
to  stop  the  tears ;  they  are  God's  own  rivers 
for  carrying  away  the  throuble.  Ah,  darlint  ! 
much  sorrow  floats  away  with  them  tears; — 
the  boy,  poor  fellow,  did  not  know,  so  how 
could  he  tell  you,  how  near  his  father  was  be- 
ing married  to  your  mother  till  I  tould  him  ?" 

"  You  told  him — when?"  inquired  Alice, 
eagerly. 

"  Before  he  went  away  ;  when  the  country 
riz  about  the  burnin' — he  was  here  then  for  five 
or  six  days.  Ah,  you  may  look  round  and 
about  you,  dear,  and  wonder  where  he  was  hid; 
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— did  you  think  so  old  a  fox  as  myself  would 
be  after  having  only  one  earth  ?" 

"  But  Ellen  never  told  me  this." 

"  Ellen  !  Why,  thin,  Miss  Alice  Dizney, 
rd  trouble  ye  to  remember  yourself,  and  my- 
self ;  and  if  you  won't  give  me  credit  for  a  little 
high  sort  of  knowledge,  believe  I've  got  ever 
so  small  a  taste  of  common  sense  :  do  ye  think 
it's  to  that  prating  hussey  I'd  tell  a  secret — a 
wench  that  couldn't  talk  more  if  she  had  two 
tongues  as  well  as  two  ears — a  romping,  gad- 
ding, chattering,  flirting  devil — that's  ready  to 
skin  every  body's  paytee — that  would  have  ten 
husbands  if  she  could,  just  that  she  might 
badger  the  life  out  of  them  for  amusement ; — 
tell  Ellen  ? — tell  the  echo  up  yonder  a  secret  ? 
No  no :  Nell's  well  enough  in  her  way,  but 
better  out  of  the  way,  for  all  her  buttered  talk ; 
— she'd  rather  wandering  Willy  was  where  he 
is  than  here." 

**  Indeed  you  do  my  fosterer  injustice,"  in- 
terrupted the  warm  and  innocent-minded  girl, 
"  indeed  you  do ;  it  was  Ellen  who  urged  me 
to  come  to  you  for  advice,  her  heart  is  so 
good;' 

"  Made  you  come  to  me,  was  it  ?"  in  his 
turn  interrupted  the  Bocher ;  *'  so  she  might, 
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because  she  little  thought  I  knew  what  I  did  know. 
She  wouldn't  ax  you  to  come  to  me,  after  the 
whisper  I  gave  her  awhile  ago.  Good-hearted, 
is  she  ? — ay,  as  good-hearted  as  a  cuckoo, 
when  it  kicks  out  the  sparrow's  eggs  and  lays 
its  own  in  their  place.  Augh  !  T  hate  your 
good-hearted  people.  Fools  throw  coals  of  fire 
upon  fresh  hackled  flax,  and  all  that's  said  is, 
that  though  the  flax  is  burnt,  they  are  mighty 
good-hearted?  Good-heartedness !  it's  the 
knave's  hood  !  and  the  mischief-maker  that 
tramps  from  cabin  to  cabin  declaring  he  thought 
no  harm  !" 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  Ellen  would 
do  me  harm  ?"  inquired  the  bewildered 
Alice. 

"  She's  one,  Miss  Ally — and  mind  what 
I'm  saying — that  has  but  little  strength  either 
for  good  or  for  bad  ;  and  they're  the  very 
worst  sort  in  the  world  for  friends ;  for  with 
all  their  bathershin,  the  coward  thinks  of  him- 
self first  and  last,  and  it's  God  help  those  who 
come  in  the  middle." 

"  You  are  certain,"  said  Alice,  upon  whom 
I  fear  the  Bocher's  philosophy  was  lost,  *'  that 
William  Neale  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mid- 
dleton  farm ;  you  are  certain  he  was  innocent 
of  that?" 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  He  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the 
white  pigeon  that  was  awhile  agone  in  your 
bosom." 

'*  Then,"  replied  Alice,  rising  from  her  seat, 
"  come  what  come  may,  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  make  me  untrue  to  my  promise. 
He  may  change— Ae  may  give  oaths  to  others 
— but  I  will  keep  mine — keep  it  to  the 
very  end — time  may  bring  to  light  his  inno- 
cence." 

"  But  if  it  does  not,  agra  !"  interrupted 
the  Bocher ;  '*  if  it  does  not ;  if  one  bad  re- 
port should  come  upon  the  back  of  another ; 
if  one  body  should  say  one  thing,  and  another 
body  another  thing,  and  all  should  help  to 
blacken  him  the  more — what  then,  agra  ?  " 

"  I  would  disbelieve  it  all,  unless  witnessed 
by  my  own  eyes,"  replied  Alice. 

''  Your  own  eyes,  my  darlint !"  repeated  the 
Bocher;  "your  own  eyes! — Augh  !  woman's 
eyes  grow  mortal  blind  the  minute  anything 
comes  before  them  they  don't  like  to  see. 
People  talk  about  foresight,  and  all  that;  I'll 
never  believe  but  there's  more  instinct  than 
reason  in  a  proper  marriage.  Sure  nobody 
would  hear  of  a  pigeon  taking  up  with  a  jay 
for  a  husband ;  and  yet  your  father  would 
marry  you,  if  he  could,  to  the  wild  kite  of  the 
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country — a  hard,  harsh  Orangeman — that  would 
heat  an  oven  with  Catholic  bones,  if  he  could 
get  'em." 

Alice  smiled  at  the  old  man's  bitterness,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  The  Bocher 
had  entered  at  once  so  freely  and  so  boldly 
upon  the  subject  nearest  her  heart,  that  Alice 
had  not  been  able  to  collect  her  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  ask  the  question  she  intended, 
and  which  Ellen  assured  her  he  could  answer — 
namely,  where  William  Neale  then  was  ? 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  and  she  put  it 
with  a  lip  quivering  with  anxiety. 

"  And  you  say  that  you'll  keep  your  pro- 
mise, Miss  Alice, — that  nothing  earthly  shall 
make  you  break  it.  It's  mighty  odd,  knowing, 
as  I'm  sure  you  did,  from  William  Neale,  how 
often  he  was  here;  how  constant  we  war  toge- 
ther— 1  like  an  ould  owl,  he  like  a  young 
sparra'hawk  !  It's  mighty  quare,  so  it  is,  that 
you  never  came  near  me  before." 

"  I  have  often  heard  William  speak  of  you, 
as  one  having  more  true  knowledge,  I  don't 
mean  tossing  cups,  and  star-reading,  and  lead- 
casting,  and  the  like,  but  real  wisdom ;  power 
to  direct  one,  for  one's  good — but  my  father 
— now  don't  be  angry,  daddy — but  my  father 
wouldn't  hear  of  the  like  of  you,  and  often  used 
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to  say,  if  a  child  of  his  consulted  a  fairy-man 
or  the  like,  he  would  never  forgive  her;  he's  a 
strong-minded  man,  that  doesn't  hould  by  such 
things." 

"  Whew  !"  whistled  the  Bocher,  "  a  strong- 
minded  man,  is  he  ?  He  doesn't  hould  by 
such  things,  doesn't  he  !— Oh,  Stiff  Tom  !  Stiff 
Tom  ! — The  weary's  on  the  world  for  lying  ! 
—  How  many  a  time  have  I  gone,  ay,  tin 
times  over  a  hand  of  cards  to  plase  you.  And 
never  ease  nor  pace  could  I  have  with  you, 
Stiff  Tom  !  till  I  meandered  to  turn  up  just 
the  cards  you  wanted.  And  look  sharp,  I  tell 
you,  Alice  Dizney,  for  I'm  not  far  out,  if  that 
same  father  of  yours,  in  his  grey  ould  age, 
has  not  got  an  idea  of  a  wife  in  his  head — ay 
indeed,  nothing  under  the  sunbeams  but  a  wife — 
and  a  young  one  !  A  man,  whin  he's  past  sixty, 
never  goes  half  way  to  make  himself  a  fool  ; 
he  does  it  bouldly,  and  openly,  and  goes  about 
with  a  grin  on  his  face,  his  wig  pulled  tight 
at  the  ears,  and  his  stick  left  in  the  chimley 
corner.  Tom  has  already  thrown  by  his  jock- 
coat,  that  has  hung  about  his  neck  these  fif- 
teen years,  and  has  sent  his  measure  to  Dublin 
for  a  pair  of  pumps,  by  the  calf  carrier, — and 
the  very  last  time  he  was  within  those  four 
walls,  he  was   as  mad   as   a  badger,   because  a 
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fair  woman  turned  up  twice  at  the  ninth  card, 
and  so  just  to  see  what  be  was  afther — now 
don'*t  be  selling  the  pass  on  me.  Miss  Alice," 
said  the  cunning  old  man,  interrupting  himself, 
''  for  I  love  the  memory  of  your  mother,  and 
it  was  for  your  sake  I  wanted  to  sift  him — I 
turned  up  a  dark  woman  ;  well,  he  seemed 
mighty  pleased  at  that  ;  and  I  did  it  again — 
and  again  ;— and  what  do  ye  think  ?  if  he 
didn't  lay  me  down  a  thirteen  ! — and  you  know 
your  father's  not  a  man  to  do  that  for 
nothing  !" 

Alice  was  more  bewildered  than  she  had 
been  in  her  life ;  the  idea  that  her  father, 
devoted  as  he  had  ever  seemed  to  ploughs,  and 
sheep,  and  gathering,  griping,  money,  so  as  to 
have  the  power  of  appearing  greater  and  richer 
than  he  was,  that  he  should  trouble  his  head 
about  marrying  anything  except  his  daughter, 
was,  indeed,  a  paradox,  the  simple-minded  girl, 
who  had  read  little  beside  her  breviary  and  a 
few  wild  stories,  could  not  comprehend.  "  A 
dark  woman,"  she  repeated,  "  then  it  must  be 
one  of  the  nine  old  Miss  OTlanagans,  of  Bal- 
lanryle  ;  my  father  often  goes  there." 

"  It's  little  respect.  Miss  Alice,  you  have 
for  the  ould  ancient  O's  of  Ireland,  to  fancy 
that  one  of  them   would   put  up  with   a  prig 
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of  a  farmer,  who  has  done  nothing  all  his  life 
but  put  fat  upon  pigs  and  cows;  I  wonder  at 
ye.  Not  one  of  the  O'Flanagans  ever  put  a 
bit  of  that  same  upon  their  own,  or  any  other 
carcase — Miss  O'Flanagans — and  they  that  war 
such  beauties !" 

"How  many  years  ago!"  inquired  Alice, 
meekly. 

"  Ah,  before  you  war  born — though  you 
even  your  father  to  them.  Troth,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you,  so  I  am  ;  the  fine  venerable  ladies — it's 
many,  and  many  a  time  I  tould  their  fortunes 
— never  sent  them  away  without  husbands,  or 
sweethearts ;  and  Miss  Juliana,  a  mighty  plea- 
sant young  lady — she  always  was  mighty  plea- 
sant— and  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman  on  horse- 
back, six  feet  two  in  her  stocking  vamps,  who 
was  in  at  the  death  of  every  fox  in  the  country, 
for,  ay,  as  good  as  thirty  years.  Miss  Juliana 
says,  '  Daddy,'  says  she,  '  you  always  send  us 
away  with  husbands,  though  your  husbands 
are  the  only  ones  we  ever  get.'  '  Your  own 
fault,  my  sweet  purty  Miss,'  says  I. — '  Faith 
it  is  not,'  says  she,  '  for  here  I  am,  six  feet 
two,  in  my  stocking  feet,  the  seventh  daughter 
of  Sir  Morgan  O'Flanagan,  who  never  boggled 
at  a  five-barred  gate,  fence,  wood,  or  water, 
and  yet  never  had   an   offer.'     And  it's  myself 
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thought   the  other   eight   young  ladies  would 
eat  her;    they   opened  on   her  like  a  pack  of 
hounds,  for  telling  the  truth,   and  the  cries  of 
*  Oh  Juliana  ! — Shame,  Juliana  ! — What  a  fib, 
Juliana — My  dear  Juliana  !'  made  myself  trem- 
ble ;  one  of  them,  the  pale  young  lady,  Miss 
Agnes  they  call  her,  has  a  great   taste  for  the 
stars,  and  wanted  me  to  read  the  horyscope — 
but  I'd  rather  have  no  hand   with   the  stars ; 
they're   above   us   all  in   every    way,    and   no 
chatin'  them.     I  couldn't  tell  a  lie  of  the  stars  * 
and  ever  look  up  in  their  face  again, — and  that 
would  be   the   ruin   of  me,    for   the   happiest 
hours  I  have,  is  when  bird,  and  baste,  and  the 
very  laves  upon   the  trees  are  sleeping,  and  I 
spend   the  hours  of  the  night,  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking,   of  things   that   are,   as   I   said 
afore,  above  us  all,  and  yet  watch,  and  maybe 
pray    for   us,    more  than    we    do  for  our  own 
selves.     Those  that  tell  fortunes  by   the  stars. 
Miss  Alice,  are  obligated  to  spake  the   truth  : 
and  that's  not  convanient,  at  all  times,  to  a  for- 
tune-teller !" 

"  Your  confession  is  so  free,"  said  Alice, 
preparing  to  depart,  "  that  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  have  much  faith  in  your  fore- 
tellings." 

"  Augh  1"  replied    the  Bocher,  striking   his 
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crutch  into  the  clay  floor  as  he  spoke,  "  every 
body  who  lives  long,  and  hears,  and  sees,  and 
puts  the  experience  of  one  year  to  another 
and  another,  puts  the  this  and  the  that  toge- 
ther, you  understand  me,  could  tell  fortunes, 
agra  I  but  it's  not  to  the  cards,  or  the  cups 
you're  looking,  Alice  Dizney,  when  it's  to 
me  you're  trusting — it's  to  one  who  regards 
you  for  sake's  sake,  maybe  more  than  your 
own ;  and  that's  not  a  fit  speech  for  even  an 
Irish  Bocher  to  a  lady,  but  you're  one  that 
it's  convanient  to  spake  the  truth  to; — be- 
cause why? — feeble  as  you  seem,  you've  the 
strength  to  hould  by  it — '  the  sheet  anchor 
of  life,'  as  poor  William  used  to  call  it " 

"  Only  tell  me  where  he  is,  and  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  proving  bis  innocence,'"  exclaimed 
Alice,  clasping  her  hands  passionately  together, 
'*  I  will  kneel  and  bless  and  pray  for  you  the 
longest  day  I  live  !" 

"  Thank  ye,  my  darlint,  many  thanks  to 
you,  a  vourneen,  and  a  thousand  blessings  on 
your  sweet  purty  face ;  it  sooted  me,  you  see, 
to  let  you  into  a  little  of  what's  going,  or  to 
go,  and  it  sooted  me  to  give  you  my  advice  ; 
but  it  does  7iot  soot  me  to  let  on,  at  the  present 
time,  either  where  the  boy  is,  or  if  there  is 
any    chance  of  the  right  being  proved — keep 
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quiet,  my  darlint — quiet  and  asy — and  if  you 

can't Oh,  if  you  take   on   so,   why    there's 

an  end  of  everything.  Listen  to  me — don't 
hint,  or  let  on,  anything  you've  hard  this 
blessed  evening,  to  any  one,  no  matter  who 
— but  mind,  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  don't 
put  wool  in  yer  ears :  and  above  all,  keep 
your  resolution,  just  as  if  you  war,  what  you 
are  not,  an  wT^reasonable  woman,  for  they're 
the  devils  for  obstinacy.  Let  things  take  their 
coorse,  and  before  the  next  new  moon,  Alice 
Dizney — and  it's  I,  the  Bocher  of  Red  Gap 
Lane^  that  tell  you  so — before  the  next  new 
moon  —  maybe — maybe,  (for  there's  nothing 
sartin  in  this  world,) — but  I  say  before  the 
next  new  moon,  maybe,  you'll  be  a  joyful 
woman  !" 

As  Alice  turned   her   steps  homeward,  she 
saw  that  the  moon 


passing  on  in  the  heaveiis  above. 


The  beautiful,  beautiful  moon  !" 
was  in  her  second  quarter,  and  but  little  versed 
in  planetary  movements,,  amongst  divers  wild 
conjectures,  she  busied  herself  in  calculating 
how  long  it  would  be  before  she  appeared 
anew,  like  a  thread  of  twisted  silver  in  the 
blue  arch  of  heaven; — her  calculation  was  in- 
terrupted  by    Ellen    pouncing   upon  her  with 
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— "  Oh,  Miss  Ally  !  the  blessed  Virgin  be 
praised, — but  it's  myself  is  mad  with  the  joy 
of  seeing  you,  so  I  am ! — Wasn't  the  life 
frightened  out  of  you  entirely  by  being  shut 
up  with  him  ?" 

'*  No,  "  replied  Alice  quietly. 
"  No  ! — see    that    now  !- — well,    it's    yourself 
has  the  courage  ! — I'd  have   been   dead  hours 
agone,  I  know  that  !" 

"  You  have  often  been  shut  up  with  him, 
Ellen,"  again  said  the  calm  maiden,  "  and  yet 
the  life  is  in  you  still." 

"  Well,  now,  Miss  Ally,  darlint,"  pursued 
the  curious  girl,  shrugging  up  her  shoulders, 
crossing  her  arms,  and  opening  her  mouth,  as 
your  thorough-bred  secret-hunters  always  do ; 
"  now,  Miss  Alice,  tell  me  what  he  said,  every 
bit  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  don't  miss  a 
thing,  and  God  bless  you  ! — not  the  half  of  a 
word — that's  a  darlint^ — the  ould  rogue  !— Ough 
it's  myself  won't  be  even  with  him,  maybe  not 
indeed  !  Now,  from  the  time  he  shut  the 
door — the  unmannerly  cripple  ! — till  you  come 
away — '  Now,'  says  he,  or  maybe  it  was  you 
spake  the  first  ?  '  Well  then,'  says  you,  or 
did  you  begin  at  the  one  time  ?  Come,  miss 
machree,  it's  myself  wouldn't  be  so  long  telling 
a   secret,    that  I   wouldn't.     Why   then,    God 
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save  us,  and  look  down  upon  us — is  it  dumb 
you're  turned,  or  has  he  put  a  spell  upon  you, 
or  twisted  his  comether  about  you  ?"  continued 
Ellen,  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  and  coming 
at  once  to  a  stand-still  in  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
laying  her  hand  on  Alice's  round  arm  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  oblige  her  to  continue  mo- 
tionless also.     "  What  is  it  ails  my  lannan  ?" 

"Nothing,  Ellen;  simply  nothing,"  replied 
her  foster-sister,  "only  I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  you,  or  any  body  else,  what  passed  between 
me  and  the  Bocher ;  so  ask  me  no  questions,  for 
I  cannot  answer  them." 

"  Ask  no  questions !  cannot  answer  them  !" 
reiterated  the  still  more  astonished  girl.  "No 
questions  !  no  answers  !  no  nothing  !  Oh,  Miss 
Ally,  Miss  Ally,  was  this  the  way  I  trated  you  ? 
Didn't  I  always  tell  you  my  dawshy  sacrets,  and 
all  the  sacrets  I  could  ever  make  out  of  the 
whole  townland  ?  Whin  you  were  ill  and  in 
your  bed,  didn't  I  tramp  the  whole  country  to 
get  you  the  first  news  and  the  greatest  sacrets  ? 
Didn't  I  catch  me  death  in  a  bog-hole  watching 
Tommy  Haze  and  Kate  Lester,  picking  the 
rushes,  for  I  knew  'twasn't  rushes  they  war 
after— didn't  I  fish  out  all  about  Miss  Bryant 
and  my  Lord's ?" 

"Hush!"   interrupted    Alice,    "you    know 
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what  trouble  you  got  us  all  into  about  that, 
that  had  no  foundation  except  in  your  brain  ; 
you  know  how  it  lost  your  poor  mother  lier 
cabin  ;  and  but  for  my  father — " 

"  Your  father,  Miss  Ally,  StifF  Tom,  though 
he  be,  wouldn't  sarve  me  after  that  fashion,  I 
know,"  said  Ellen.  "  No  ;  he'd  have  some  re- 
gard for  people's  feelings,  which  other  people 
hasn't — afther  me  taking  you  there,  and  all. 
Why  it's  not  in  earnest  you  can  be,  that  you 
won't  tell;  and  you  won't — not  to  me,  your  own 
born,  bred,  and  reared  foster-sister  ;  your  own 
Ellen  !  that's  been  so  much  at  your  house,  and 
at  your  command,  that  her  mother  has  often 
given  her  a  skinful  of  sore  bones  because  she 
never  stayed  at  home.  Sure  it's  not  afcard  of 
my  telling  you  are  ?  Well,  then,"  she  conti- 
nued, altering  her  tone,  "  well,  then,  there's  no 
more  about  it.  Maybe  I'm  not  fit  company  for 
you.  Miss  Alice  ?  Maybe  it's  too  grand  Miss 
Dizney  is  for  her  fosterer  ?  Oh,  your  sarvant, 
ma'am —  and  a  good  evening  to  you— and  a  plea- 
sant walk  home  to  you,  ma'am.  Ough,  if  I'd  a 
thought  this  was  the  way  you  meant  to  sarve  me, 
I'd  have  had  ray  teeth  to  the  stumps,  for  I'd  have 
eat  a  hole  through  the  wall,  before  I'd  have  let 
it  gone  betwixt  you  two  !"  and  then  she  burst 
into  tears — and  sobbed — and  ranted.     "  And  I 
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that  loved  you  so,  that  would  have  travelled 
barefoot  all  over  Ireland  to  do  you  good  !  And 
now — oh,  it's  little  thought  you  have  of  the 
harm  your  doing  yourself !  but  it's  your  own 
fault  —  it  is  —  you  pale-faced,  could-hearted 
craythur  that  you  are  I  Mark  my  words.  Miss 
— Miss  Alice  Dizney,  as  sure  as  the  moon's  in 
heaven,  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  yet !"  And  with 
this  threat  upon  her  lip,  Ellen  sprang  over  the 
ditch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Alice  heard  her 
voice,  musical  as  it  certainly  was,  but  now 
broken  and  harsh  from  anger,  venting  itself  in 


Few,  and  easily  numbered,  are  the  days  be- 
tween the  waning  and  the  new  moon;  and  yet 
how  much  of  our  future  happiness  or  misery 
may  be  brought  forth  within  that  time — within 
a  single  day — a  single  hour !  Alice  certainly 
})erceived  a  great  change — a  change  which  her 
preoccupied  mind  had  before  failed  to  notice 
(until  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  quick-sighted 
Wise- man)  in  her  father's  appearance  and 
manner.  He  was  becoming  absolutely  juvenile — 
a  May-bush  grafted  on  a  crab-tree — a  rose-bud 
sprouting  from  a  stunted  and  withered  alder, 
could  not  present  a  greater  discrepancy  than 
Stiff  Tom  Dizney  and  the  tender  passion  united. 
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Love  is  generally  unselfish  in  the  young,  but 
never  in  the  old ;  in  the  old  it  seeks  only  its 
own  gratification,  forgetful  of  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  all  surrounding  objects,  no  matter 
how  dear  they  may  have  been:  it  becomes  a 
distorted  passion  when  springing  anew  in  the 
withered  breast  of  age.  Alice  had  been  un- 
knowingly suffering  from  its  effects.  The  black 
eyes  and  shining  teeth  of  the  humble-born 
Ellen  had  created  a  commotion  in  old  Dizney*s 
mind,  and  he  thought  that  were  Alice  once 
fairly  married  and  away  from  his  farm,  he 
might  have  a  fair  and  fitting  excuse  for  taking 
unto  himself  a  helpmate.  Tom  loved  the  good 
word  of  the  world  too  well  not  to  be  anxious  on 
this  head  ;  but  what  could  anybody  say,  if,  after 
establishing  Alice  as  the  wife  of^  "  rale  gentle- 
man farmer, ^^  he  thought  fit  to  have  a  pretty 
housekeeper,  and  then  to  marry  her  ?  To  do 
Ellen  justice,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  preme- 
ditated plan  formed  by  "  Mister  Dizney  "  for 
her  advancement ;  she  desired  most  anxiously 
to  get  married,  and  had  also  sundry  flirtations 
throughout  the  parish,  besides  an  attachment 
more  true  and  real  than  she  herself  believed  it 
to  be,  for  a  wild  and  careless  reever,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  evil  to  poor  William 
Neale ;  the  extent  of  the  mischief  this  village 
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debauchee  had   done   to   the  frank  and  true- 
hearted  lover  of  Alice  Dizney  was  known  but 
to  two  persons — only    two  persons — Ellen  and 
the  Bocher  of  Red-Gap  Lane ;  and  how  the 
Bocher   had   discovered  the  only  secret  Ellen 
ever  faithfully  kept,  was  a  matter  she  could  not 
understand,  nor  had  she  an  idea  until  the  even- 
ing, when  she  accompanied  Alice  to  his  cottage, 
that  it  was  in  his  possession.     "  If  it  wasn't  all 
along  for  Mike,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  after 
leaving  Alice  so  abruptly,  ''  if  it    wasn*t  all 
along  for  Mike's  sake,  Fd  marry  her  father  to 
spite  her,  the  little  grand  would-be-lady  !     Vm 
sure  I  could  if  I  tried — I  mean,  if  I  wished  it. 
Better,  they  say  to  be  an  ould  man's  darling 
than    a    young    man's    slave — Mike's    slave  ! 
'  Mistress  Tom  Dizney's  bran  new  jaunting-car 
is  stopping  up  the  High-street,  so  that  the  pigs 
can't  be druv  into  the  Market  Cross!'  how  grand 
that  would  sound  in  the  town  o'  Galloway!" 
continued  the  fair  manoeuvrer,  her  heart  beating 
for  one  man,  her  head  meditating  upon  another. 
'^  And   wouldn't  I  keep  it    there !  and  myself 
dressed  in  a  beautiful  poplin,  all  over  figures, 
and    a    Tuscany   bonnet,    with    a    white    veil 
banging   the  breezes  !     I    wonder  would  Mike 
take  on  much  ?     Fm    sure  I've  reason  enough 
to   be     done   with    him    long    ago,    since    he 
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kissed  Phoebe  Allyson  in  the  wake-house,  and  I 
to  the  fore.  And  all  I  went  through  for  him, 
swariiig  to  please  him,  or  save  him — that  Wil- 
liam Neale  got  up  the Oh,  thin,  God  forgive 

me  my  sins ;  and  I  knew  the  boy  had  no  hand  in 
it,  only  went  with  others  to  look  on  !  And  to 
see  how  Stiff  Tom  was  pleased  at  the  turn 
things  took  that  time :  sure  enough  Miss  Ally 
would  be  greatly  off —  God  help  me !"  she 
added,  pushing  her  straw  hat  back  from  her 
brow,  as  if  the  weight  was  too  heavy  for  her 
heated  brain  ;  "  God  help  me,  I'm  bothered  en- 
tirely one  way  and  another,  and  my  heart's 
heavy  !  I  wish  I'd  remained  easy,  like  my  mo- 
ther, and  not  beguiled  myself  with  them  inven- 
tions ;  it's  little  I  thought  whin  I  took  her  to 
the  Bocher,  more  out  of  a  bit  of  a  freak  like, 
that  everything  would  turn  so  conthrary. 
Well,  God  help  me  any  how  !"  And  Ellen  re- 
mained awake  all  that  night,  thinking,  not  how 
she  might  undo  the  evil  she  had  done,  but  how 
she  could  work  more.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
she  was  somewhat  of  an  intriguante  on  a  small 
scale. 

Alice  became  daily,  hourly,  more  and  more 
persecuted  to  take  as  her  husband  a  man  whom 
sheabhorred.  She  prayed,  she  wept,  sheentreated. 
At  last,  as  a  species  of  finale  to  her  persecutions, 
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her  father  locked  her  up  in  a  portion  of  the  farm- 
house called  the  loft^  amongst  bales  of  sheep's 
wool,  piles  of  seed  potatoes,  and  heaps  of  bad 
cheese — the  latter  commodity  he  had  once  spe- 
culated in,  and  the  speculation  was  left  upon 
his  hands;  however,  there  he  left  her,  took  a 
hasp  off  one  outhouse  and  a  padlock  from  an- 
other, and,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  found,  ab- 
solutely found,  a  key  that  fitted  the  padlock — 
turned  it  round  and  round,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket  with  an  oath,  declaring  that  there  it 
should  remain  until  his  daughter  knew  her  duty 
to  her  father,  who  would  show  her  that  he 
would  not  be  called  stiff  for  nothing.  Un- 
luckily for  Stiff  Tom's  resolve,  it  was  the  first 
night  of  the  new  moon  ;  shyly  and  creepingly 
she  poked  first  one  bit  and  then  another  bit  of 
her  "  silver  horn"  out  of  the  blue  shell  in  which 
(to  us;  she  had  seemed  to  slumber.  But  she 
might  have  been  at  the  full  for  aught  poor  Alice 
could  tell,  unless,  indeed,  Madame  Moon  placed 
herself  right  over  the  chimney-top,  and  threw 
her  beams  down  the  tunnel  to  satisfy  her  vo- 
tary of  her  forthcoming.  As  our  heroine  sat 
supported,  not,  according  to  the  true  heroine 
fashion,  upon  "  piles  of  cushions,"  but  upon 
bales  of  wool,  she  thought  she  heard  something 
scrambling  over  the  thatch — it  might  be  the  cat. 
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or  Trounce  the  terrier,  after  the  rats — poor 
Trounce  !  who  was  always  getting  punished  for 
"  scraping  the  roofs  off  after  the  bastes  of  rats, 
which  he  couldn't  let  alone."  Why  it  must  be 
Trounce,  for  now  he  was  smelling  at  the  chim- 
ney-top. 

"  Alice  !  Alice  Dizney  !" 

"  Hark  !  That  could  not  be  Trounce — he 
never  got  beyond  a  bow-wow  of  recognition." 

"  Alice  Dizney,  come  to  the  chimney-gap, 
agra !  It's  I,  the  Bocher,  darlint !  and  the 
new  moon,  a  cushla  !  both  together ;  me  and  the 
moon,  I  mean.  Come,  hav'n't  I  made  a  sweep 
of  myself  for  your  sake  ?  Oh,  you  must  get  up, 
that  you  must;  sure  a  troop  of  soldiers,  bad 
luck  to  them,  could  get  down  this  big  chimney 
— stay — put  your  fut  in  where  the  beam  was 
tuck  out  to  splice  the  gate.  There,  now  your 
other  fut,  where  we  took  the  wasps'  nest  from, 
afore  you  war  born — there  !  My  jewel  of  a 
climber  you  are.  Now,  I'll  hand  you  down  ray 
crutch,  and  take  a  fast  grip  of  it — there  I  Now 
you're  in  the  free  air  again,  jewel,  God  be 
praised !  and  not  the  first  that  escaped  from 
lock  and  key,  yet  carried  a  cross  with  them. 
A  ugh,  we're  all  born  with  a  cross,  only  no  one 
sees  it  for  us  at  our  birth  ;  hope  makes  many  a 
father  and  mother  blind.     Now,  no  fear  of  be- 
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ing  obsarved — look  at  the  eye  the  moon  has  to 
you,  my  darlint — how  she  slidders  behind  the 
cloud  for  fear  youM  be  seen.  No  danger,  moony 
lady  ?  no  dread  ;  Stiff  Tom's  waiting  for  me  at 
the  Red  Gap.  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice 
may  play  ;  so  the  boys  and  girls  have  their  own 
little  crawneens — their  small  taste  of  loves  to 
mind,  whin  his  back's  turned.  Now  we're  on 
the  ground,  and  I  must  help  you,  and  you  must 
get  on  as  hard  as  you  can  after  me,  hot  fut. 
And  when  you  come  to  my  cabin,  just  put  your 
ear  to  the  place  in  the  door  that  has  a  lock  of 
straw  thrust  into  it;  and  it's  discoorsing  your 
father  I'll  be  about  what  consarns  you  to  know  ; 
and  when  you  hear  me  say  twice  '  thafs  a  clin- 
ker!* and  strike  my  crutch  in  the  earth,  knock 
and " 

"  I  can''t  do  that,  daddy,"  interrupted  Alice, 
"  I  cannot  play  the  listener,  nor  be  a  spy  on  my 
own  father." 

"  Get  out  with  your  nonsense,  it's  what  con- 
sarns you." 

"  I  cannot  help  that." 

"  After  the  way  he's  threated  you  ! — you've 
not  the  spirit  of  a  beancake." 

"  I  must  respect  myself." 

"  But  it  consarns.  Miss  Ally,  it  consarns 
William  Neale,"" 
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Alice  trembled  violently,  and  her  heart  beat 
audibly  against  her  bosom,  yet  she  hardly 
paused  ere  she  replied,  "  Still,  I  cannot — will 
not  listen  !'* 

"  I've  as  great  a  mind  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life  to  let  go  anchor,  and  turn  ye  adrift,  ye 
obstinate  faymale,  that  you  are  !  and  I  getting 
everything  so  handy  for  a  purty  play  of  my 
own  !" 

The  Bocher  continued  grumbling,  yet  ad- 
miring her  inflexibility  of  purpose ;  at  last  he 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  then,  go  to  the  far  corner, 
under  shadow  of  the  wall,  stay  there  till  I  open 
the  door,  and  turn  Fangs  out.  You'll  do  that, 
will  you  ? — and  then  come  and  knock  with  a 
lump  of  a  stone  at  the  door.  Will  you  do  that, 
itself?" 

To  this  Alice  consented,  and  after  parting 
with  the  Bocher,  she  once  more  took  her  way 
down  Red-Gap  Lane,  and  he  proceeded  by  a 
shorter  path,  and  at  a  quicker  rate  to  his  dwell- 
ing. She  stationed  herself  at  "  the  far  corner 
under  shadow  of  the  wall,"  and  though  the 
wind  was  high  and  the  night  stormy,  she  could 
perceive  that  a  storm  raged  within  as  well  as 
without  the  rude  habitation  ;  during  the  pauses 
of  the  outer  blasts  she  could  hear,  sometimes 
the  Bocher's  loud   and  scornful  laugh,   some- 
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times  her  father's  declamation.  Suddenly, 
Fangs  was  sent  forth,  with  the  direction, 
"Look  out,  boy — have  'em  out,  Fangs!" 
The  door  was  shut  to,  the  discussion  re-com- 
menced, and  Alice,  without  knowing  why, 
knocked,  at  first  gently,  and  then  more  loudly, 
at  the  door,  trusting  implicitly  to  the  Bocher's 
directions  and  kindly  feeling ;  she  heard  a  stir 
within  the  cabin,  and  to  her  astonishment,  when 
the  door  was  open,  she  stood  alone  with  the 
Wise-man ;  and,  both  exhausted  and  surprised, 
sank  down  upon  her  old  seat  beneath  the 
window. 

'*  And  so  you  got  out.  Miss  Ally?  Augh  ! 
I  said  stone  walls  wouldn't  keep  you  in,  that 
I  did ; — and  now,  I  suppose  what  you're  after 
is  your  bachelor,  wild  Willy  Neale, — you're 
ready  for  him,  I'll  go  bail  for  that !  and  little 
care  for  your  ould  father.  Augh  !  it's  the  way 
with  you  all — the  way  with  you  all ! — ready  to 
leave  him — ready  to  leave  him." 

How  was  poor  Alice's  astonishment  increased 
at  this  strange  address  !  "  No,  daddy,"  she 
replied,  *'  I  will  never  give  my  hand  to  a  man 
I  so  perfectly  hate,  as  the  man  my  father  would 
have  me  marry — but  dearly,  dearly  as  I  love 
William  Neale,  I  will  never  make  my  father 
childless  for  his  dear  sake ; — until  he  turns  me 
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out  starving  upon  the  world,  I  will  never  leave 
him  ;  nor  will  I  marry  without  his  leave." 

"  Hush  !"  muttered  the  Bocher,  "  look  at 
Fangs'  ears — how  they  prick  ! — those  I  knew 
war  coming  are  come  ;  and  now,*"  he  continued, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "  you  must  listen,  and 
no  thanks  to  you,  so  get  in  there,  down  behind 
the  hurdle ;  be  asy,  will  ye  ? — there's  shoals  of 
room — make  room  for  your  own  child,  Tom  ! 
now  we'll  do." 

Alice  felt  that  the  Bocher  had  thrust  her 
into  a  sort  of  half  den,  whose  entrance  was  per- 
fectly concealed  by  a  couple  of  hurdles,  upon 
which  sundry  fowls  roosted  ;  nor  was  her  sense 
of  comfort  increased  by  finding  herself  pressed 
against  her  father,  who  was  puffing  and  blow- 
ing in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself  whenever  he 
laboured  under  any  strong  excitement.  Nei- 
ther, however,  had  time  to  remonstrate  upon 
the  unpleasantness  of  their  situations,  for  the 
door  was  quickly  opened,  and  as  quickly  they 
heard  the  voice  of  Ellen  and  her  lover  Mike. 

"  And  so,"  grumbled  Mike,  "  I  hear  that  a 
friend  has  turned  up  for  William  Neale,  and 
that  if  he'^s  not  come  back,  he's  coming;  and  if 
that**s  true,  what's  to  'come  of  me  ?" 

"  Come  of  you  !"  replied  the  Bocher,  "  I 
tould  you  that  ever  so  long  ago;  no  good,  that's 
what'll  come  of  you."" 
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"  You're  not  fair  to  us,  daddy,"  chimed  in 
Nelly,  "  you  got  at  Mike's  secret  through  the 
black  art ;  and  I  wouldn't  say  but  you  used 
it !" 

*'  To  be  sure  I  used  it ;  and  uses  everything 
else  that  pleases  me  !"  interrupted  the  Bocher. 
"  And  is  it  for  a  pack  of  ignoramuses  like  you 
to  talk  of  the  black  art ;  take  care  that  the  evil 
tongue  of  you,  Nelly,  don't  shrivel  up  in  your 
big  mouth — take  care  of  that,  I  tell  you.  Ah, 
you  needn't  try  for  your  scapular  round  your 
neck,  we  all  turn  to  religion,  when  we  think  it 
can  sarve  our  turn:  do  ye  mind  last  night  how 
you  snoogered  it  with  Stiff  Tom  for  a  necklace 
of  coral  bades  ?" 

"  There  1"  exclaimed  the  jealous  Mike,  "  I 
knew  she  was  more  thick  with  Tom  Dizney 
than  she  ought  to  be,  persuadin*  me  it  was  a 
daughterly  love  she  had  for  him  !" 

"  Me  ! — is  it  me  I — you'd  even  the  like  of 
that  too  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  in  an  indignant 
voice.  "  Me !  the  poor  ould  doting  man  ;  I 
passes  a  joke  with  him  now  and  then,  and  I 
own  to  the  bades,  daddy, — ^and  what's  more, 
I'll  own  that  I  took  'em  for  fear  Miss  Ally  'ud 
get  um." 

"  And  the  kiss  that  went  with  'em  .?" 

"  Whisht,  daddy,  whisht  !"  interrupted  Ellen. 
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"  Mike,  don't  bother,  now  don't  ;  I'll  take  my 
oath,  if  you  like,  that  sorra  a  kiss  I  ever  gave 
the  ould  torment.  Ah  !  I'd  as  soon  kiss  my 
grandfather,  who's  been  in  his  grave  these  ten 
years." 

Alice  felt  her  father  wince,  and  she  was  glad 
the  wind  was  howling,  for  he  gave  a  tremen- 
dous pufF  which  might  have  betrayed  them,  and 
she  was  too  much  of  a  woman  not  to  enjoy  the 
scene. 

"  I'll  finish  Tom  Dizney,  or  you  must  finish 
with  him,  I  tell  you  that,  Miss  Ellen,"  said 
Mike,  gruffly  ;  "  but  what  brought  us  here,  as 
you  know,  was  about  this  wild  William's  re- 
turn." 

Alice's  heart  beat  quickly,  and  had  she  been 
more  at  ease,  she  could  not  have  failed  to  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which,  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning, the  Bocher  forced  Mike  to  confess  his 
share  in  the  burning,  and  also  to  exculpate 
William  Neale  from  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  he 
worked  at  one  moment  upon  the  superstition 
and  at  the  next  upon  the  interested  feelings 
of  his  visiters ;  missing  no  point ;  suffering  no 
word  to  escape  that  bore  upon  his  object,  show- 
ing Dizney  how  falsely  William  had  been  ac- 
cused.    Ellen's   loquacity  too    surely  betrayed 
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her  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  for  the  love 
she  bore  the  handsome,  but  ruffian-looking  ra- 
paree,  whom  she  loved  and  feared  ;  Stiff  Tom 
puffed  like  a  grampus;  the  overjoyed  Alice 
pressed  closer  and  closer  to  her  father's  side ; 
and  at  last  nature,  beautiful  nature,  had  its 
way,  for  she  felt  his  arm  pass  round  her  waist, 
and  she  was  positive  that  she  felt  also  what  was 
still  dearer,  a  father's,  a  stern  father's,  tear  of 
affection,  drop  upon  her  hand  !  Something 
said  by  the  cunning  Bocher  re-awoke  Mike's 
jealousy,  and  Ellen  offered,  wicked  that  she 
was,  to  swear  against  ever  speaking  "  to  that 
ould  baste  Dizney  again.'"'  This  was  more  than 
Stiff  Tom  could  endure;  he  burst  through  the 
hurdles,  and  levelled  a  most  eloquent  torrent' 
rich  in  all  the  singular  epithets  of  Irish  abuse, 
at  the  jilting  village  intriguante,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  so  much  mischief. 
Mike  was  paralised  at  his  sudden  appearance; 
Ellen's  overwrought  feelings  found  vent  in  tears, 
at  first  ;  but  afterwards  she  commenced  a  dis- 
play of  feminine  eloquence,  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Bocher,  which  might  shame  many 
of  the  Billingsgate  professors  of  the  art.  When, 
however,  as  if  the  earth  yawned  forth  human 
beings,  Alice  and  William  Neale  stood  together 
in  the  sheeling,  and  when  Dizney — who  had  not 
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been  aware  of  this  other  concealment  effected 
in  the  Bocher's  mysterious  den,  saw  the  person 
whom  his  conduct  and  suspicions  had  so  des- 
perately wronged — turned  abruptly  to  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Neale,  if  you  want  to  see  my 
daughter,  you  know  where  my  house  is — go 
with  her  there,"  the  Bocher  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer ;  he  whirled  his  crutch  high  in 
the  air,  shouting  and  hurraing,  so  that  the 
white  pigeon,  frighted  and  displeased  at  her 
master's  proceedings,  again  nestled  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  now  happy  Alice.  As  she  passed, 
supported  by  her  lover,  she  turned  to  look  at 
the  half-profligate,  half-foolish  girl,  whom  she 
had  once  so  much  loved.  She  extended  her 
hand  towards  her  in  token  of  forgiveness ;  but 
sinners  cannot  forgive  like  those  who  are  sinned 
against — though  Ellen  afterwards  bitterly  re- 
gretted the  opportunity  she  had  lost,  when 
crossing  the  broad  Atlantic  with  the  runaway 
Mike,  she  counted  over  ten  golden  guineas 
which  her  generous  foster  sister  had  begged 
from  "  her  fortune"  to  bestow  upon  her.  Stiff 
Tom  bestowed  his  Dublin  pumps,  when  they 
arrived,  on  his  new  son-in-law ;  got  a  stout 
walking-stick,  and  took  again  to  his  old  coat 
fastened  as  usual  at  his  throat  by  a  wooden 
skewer,  a  sure  sign  that  his  courting  days  were 
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over ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  of  the 
party  of  whom  I  have  written,  enjoyed  more 
real  happiness  to  the  end  of  their  days  than  the 
"  wise  man" — *'  the  fairy  man" — "  The  Bocher 
of  Red-Gap  Lane:' 
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"  From  their  cradles  up^ 
With  but  a  space  between  their  several  homes, 

Twins  had  they  been  in  pleasure  ; 

***** 

And  strangers  to  content  if  long  apart. ' 

Wordsworth. 

"  I  SEE  thim,  not  tin  minutes  ago,  cross  over 
to  the  corner  of  the  round  meadow,  forenint  the 
hill.  I'm  thinking  they're  gone  down  to  the 
Bleach  Ground." 

"  Them  ?  —  who,  Molly  V  —  continued  a 
young  man,  whose  inquiry  had  elicited  the 
above  information  from  the  old  village  gossip, 
Matty  Flinn. 

"  Why,  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  and  her  Dublin 
cousin,  Jessie  Armstrong,  and  somebody  else, 
to  be  sure ;  there's  no  getting  sight  or  light  of 
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Miss  Mary,  since  that  one  came  to  the  country  ; 
not  but  what  she''s  a  nice  slip  of  a  girl,  too,  only 
not  to  be  compared  to  our  own  born  child — as  I 
may  call  her."  The  young  man  smiled,  and 
without  further  observation  passed  on  to  the 
"  round  meadow." 

"  There's  one  'ill  be  there  afore  ye,  my  boy," 
said  the  woman,  as  she  leaned  her  withered  arms 
across  the  half-hatch  door,  and  replaced  her 
pipe  in  her  mouth — "  and  one  that  'ill  make 
you  look  sharp  if  ye're  after  the  same  sport. 
Och  hone  ! — Och  hone  !"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  it'*s  sorrowful  thinking  what's  afore  the 
young.^' 

I  must  now  briefly  explain  who  were  the  par- 
ties that  excited  even  the  sympathy  of  Matty 
Flinn. 

Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sullivan,  some 
years  previous  to  the  time  at  which  my  story 
commences,  had  quitted  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  reside  in  the  South.  They  were  skilful, 
honest,  and  industrious ;  and  the  work  of  their 
hands  naturally  prospered.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years  they  were  universally  looked  upon 
as  among  the  most  substantial  yeomen  of  the 
county,  and  were  respected  alike  by  rich  and 
poor.  Cornelius,  the  younger  of  the  two,  had 
established  a  bleach  green,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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stream  that  turned  the  elder  brother's  mill. 
The  bleacher's  dwelling  stood — always  neatly 
whitewashed,  and  surrounded  by  wild  roses — at 
the  bottom  of  a  little  dell,  through  which  the 
clear  water  murmured  and  sparkled  on  its 
course ;  while  the  cottage  of  the  miller  was 
built  by  the  mill-side.  Corney  had  been  blessed 
with  only  one  child ;  and,  without  the  aid  of 
poetic  imagination  in  any  way,  she  might  truly 
be  pronounced  a  most  interesting  if  not  a  beau- 
tiful girl ;  her  childhood  had  been  one  of  deli- 
cacy and  suffering — and  if  the  almost  blighted 
bud  did  at  last  blossom,  it  still  seemed  unable 
to  bear  the  cold  breath  of  winter,  or  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer ;  but  Mary's  kind  parents 
shielded  her  alike  from  both,  and  she  increased 
in  loveliness  and  innocence  beneath  their  roof, 
even  as  her  own  water  lilies  were  shaded  and 
nourished  by  the  moist  and  fostering  bank  on 
which  they  grew. 

Mary's  delicate  health  usually  prevented  her 
from  joining  the  village  girls  either  at  wake, 
fair,  or  pattern  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ruptions of  sickness  her  life  might  have  been 
termed  one  long  holiday;  her  only  employments 
consisted  in  occasionally  aiding  in  watering  the 
bleaching  linen,  in  discharging  the  duties  inci- 
dent on  the  care  of  a  small  dairy,  and  in  looking 
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to  the  family  needle*work.  She  would  move 
silently,  both  within  and  without  the  house, 
after  the  footsteps  of  her  parents;  ready  to 
cheer  them  with  her  soft,  sweet  smile,  or  to 
assist,  when  permitted,  in  their  toils;  but  she 
always  seemed  serene  and  happy — whether 
occupied  in  these  domestic  matters,  or  seated 
on  the  green  sward  that  sloped  from  their 
threshold  to  the  stream,  her  thin,  white  hands 
clasped  over  her  knees,  her  face  upturned,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  th-e  clear  blue  sky,  or  the 
moving  clouds  as  they  passed  along  the  heavens. 
Without  being  sensible  of  it,  she  must  have 
imbibed  much  poetic  feeling  by  such  a  life. 
Surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  apart  from 
cities  and  their  vices,  the  budding,  flourishing, 
fading,  and  decayed  leaves  alone  told  her  of  the 
changing  seasons ;  and,  as  they  came  and  de- 
parted, reminded  her  that  another  year  had 
been  added  to  her  existence.  The  prayers, 
even  though  she  might  not  fully  understand 
them,  which  she  repeated  at  her  mother's  knee, 
were  hallowed  by  a  holy  mystery  to  her  un- 
formed mind;  and  the  rude  chapel,  where  in 
an  unknown  tongue  what  she  believed  God's 
veritable  language  rang  upon  her  ear,  appeared 
a  sacred  temple  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  profane.     The  deep  but   delicate   tracery 
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of  such  a  mind  might  have  afforded  intense  in- 
terest to  some  of  our  morbid  mental  anatomists, 
who  too  often  destroy  the  rose  in  search  of  an 
imagined  canker,  and  would  fain  extract  poison 
from  the  lily's  bosom.  Her  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were  indeed  limited ;  the 
school  was  too  distant  for  her  to  attend — if 
truth  must  be  told,  her  mother  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  her  father  was  too  busy  to 
think  of  her  education.  The  good  man  had,  it 
is  but  honest  to  confess,  in  common  with  many 
other  worthy  men,  an  antipathy  to  learned 
ladies,  and  could  not  imagine  any  reason  why 
Mary  should  be  more  accomplished  than  her 
mother,  who  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  as 
clean-skinned — as  light-handed — as  honest,  and 
as  pretty  a  woman,  as  you'd  see  in  the  country 
side."  Had  it  not  been  for  the  miller's  son,  her 
cousin  Alick,  I  really  think  she  never  would 
have  learned  even  to  read ;  but  Alick  proved 
himself  the  very  model  of  a  tutor.  The  boy 
would  sit,  hour  after  hour,  pointing  with  a 
crow-quill  to  the  half-legible  words  and  letters 
of  "  the  read-a-made-asy," — coaxing,  explain- 
ing, entreating — but  never  even  reproving  his 
gentle  little  pupil.  It  was,  however,  astonish- 
ing how  rapidly  Mary  improved  when  she 
could  once  fairly  get  through  a  book ;  she  soon 
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became  teacher  in  her  turn — would  read  aloud 
the  Seven  Champions,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  robber  Freney,  with  so  much  effect,  when 
only  thirteen,  that  Alick,  who  was  three  years 
older,  absohitely  began  to  deliberate  whether 
he,  in  his  own  proper  person,  would  become 
eighth  champion  or  Freney  the  second. 

Alick  had  only  one  brother — an  elder  but  not 
a  wiser  youth  ;  for  poor  Walter — or,  as  he  was 
usually  called,  Watty — was  considered  so  devoid 
of  intellect  as  to  be  unable  to  render  assistance 
to  his  father  in  any  way ;  he  was  impatient  of 
control,  idle,  and  restless;  but  shrewd  withal, 
and  often  keen  of  speech — sometimes  as  just  as 
severe  in  his  remarks ;  scrupulously  honest, 
and  full  of  truth  ;  he  loved  wandering,  and 
submitted  to  the  restraint  of  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  clothes  with  evident  reluctance ;  had  a 
deep,  melodious  voice,  and,  in  early  boyhood,  a 
deadly  hatred  to  his  brother — changed,  how- 
ever, by  a  simple  circumstance  into  as  strong 
an  affection.  The  two  youths  were  passing 
through  a  distant  village  where  Alick  had  been 
sent  to  transact  some  business  for  his  father  ; 
strange  boys  gathered  round  and  mocked  at 
Walter,  who,  with  a  wreath  of  scarlet  poppies 
in  his  black  and  flowing  curls,  presented  to  their 
unholy  feelings  a  fit  subject  for  mirthful  scorn  ; 
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the  colour  deepened  on  the  cheek  of  the  insulted 
lad,  but,  before  he  could  retaliate,  Alick  turned 
on  the  tormentors,  and  wielded  a  shillala  with 
so  much  spirit  that  they  fled  in  all  directions; 
one,  however — a  cowardly,  ill-conditioned  fellow 
— suddenly  turned,  and  directing  a  stone  at  the 
hero,  felled  him  to  the  earth  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment Walter  was  bending  over  his  brother, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  wringing 
his  hands  in  bitter  agony;  the  effects  of  the 
blow  were  merely  stunning,  but  the  afflicted 
youth  never  forgot  Alick''s  interference  on  his 
behalf;  he  became  troublesomely  officious  and 
affectionate,  and  would  weep  like  an  infant  if 
reproved  by  him,  or  prevented  from  following 
wherever  he  went. 

Such  are  a  few  early  passages  in  the  history 
of  these  nearly-related  families;  they  seemed 
more  closely  knit  into  one  by  time  and  circum- 
stance. A  few  years  passed — Mary  was  about 
eighteen  —  when  another  cousin,  an  aunt's 
daughter,  came  from  Dublin  to  visit  her — no 
trifling  event  when  we  consider  that  Miss  Jessie 
had  gone  day  pupil  to  a  boarding-school  in 
Stephen's  Green — and  informed  her  cousin,  in 
a  letter  which  though  "  iligantly  written,"  was 
very  difficult  to  read,  that  she  would  bring  her 
all  the  bran  new  fashions,  and  a  sky-blue  muslin 
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dress  !  She  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
certainly  dazzled  the  v/hole  village  by  her 
finery ;  a  Leghorn  bonnet,  spick  and  span  new, 
with  green  bunches  of  ribbon  under  the  brim, 
while  from  out  of  the  middle  of  each  peeped 
forth  a  red,  red  flower,  like  a  rose  blossoming 
in  a  full-grown  cabbage  ;  then  her  hair  ! — such 
curls  ! — French  curls,  in  full  friz,  bound  up 
behind  in  the  cockatoo  fashion,  and  oiled  to  the 
destruction  of  cleanliness  and  white  caps ;  san- 
dalled shoes  —  tortoise-shell  combs  —  figured 
bands,  and  a  black  silk  cloak.  Jessie  was  a 
pretty,  good-tempered  girl,  but  partook  of  the 
Dublin  mania  for  finery;  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
declared,  that  for  the  first  week  the  lassie  was 
in  her  house  she  could  settle  to  nothing,  from 
the  shoals  of  people  that  came  from  far  and 
near  to  get  one  look  at  the  fashions,  as  exhibited 
on  the  person  of  Jessie  Armstrong. 

The  young  man  who  had  inquired  of  the  vil- 
lage gossip,  Matty  Flinn,  whither  these  two 
damsels  had  wandered  for  their  evening  recrea- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  was  neither 
"  cousin  Alick,"  nor  "  poor  cousin  Walter,'.' — 
but  the  nephew  and  heir-apparent  of  little 
Father  Neddy  Cormack,  parish  priest  of  Kil- 
lane,  and  licentiate  of  the  college  of  Salamanca. 
Stephen  Cormack  proceeded  at  a  good  pace,  in 
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search  of  the  young  girls,  or,  sooth  to  say,  in 
search  of  one,  whom  for  many  reasons  he  hoped 
some  day  or  other  to  salute  as  Mrs.  Stephen  ; 
he  was  a  tall,  slight  youth,  whose  features  had 
more  the  dark  and  downcast  character  of  the 
Milesian  Irish,  than  the  round  and  joyous  ex- 
pression of  the  more  recent  settlers ;  upon  this 
occasion  he  did  not  seem  in  a  particularly  happy 
mood,  for  he  swung  his  stick  from  side  to  side 
and  most  industriously  decapitated  every  plant 
and  little  shrub  within  his  reach.  As  he  passed 
under  the  branches  of  a  lofty  oak,  and  raised 
his  arm  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some 
scores  of  juvenile  acorns  that  clustered  above 
his  head,  his  weapon  of  destruction  was  wrested 
from  his  hands,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
wild  and  singular  figure  dropt  from  the  branches. 
The  man  of  the  oak  might  have  served  as  the 
model  of  a  Hercules ;  he  had  on  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  and  his  pantaloons  hardly  de- 
scended below  his  knees  ;  a  short,  tight  jacket 
was  girded  round  his  wajst  by  a  broad  belt  of 
untanned  leather ;  his  shirt  collar  was  thrown 
open,  displaying  a  brown  but  superbly-moulded 
throat,  on  which  a  fine  head  was  well  and  firmly 
set ;  he  wore  no  hat,  but  his  hair  was  bound 
with  a  scarlet  kerchief,  that,  tied  at  the  side  in 
a  large  knot,  added  to  his  picturesque  appear- 
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ance.  Though  there  was  much  of  wildness 
there  was  no  indication  of  poverty  about  this 
wayward  being  ;  and  as  he  laughed  and  bowed 
in  mimic  humility  to  the  priest's  nephew,  a  good 
deal  of  keen  satiric  humour  played  around  his 
well-formed  mouth,  and  danced  in  his  large 
brown  eyes,  which  in  general  were  painfully 
lustreless  to  look  upon.  "  And  had  ye  no 
better  amusement  this  fine  summer  evening, 
Saint  Stephen," — he  said  at  last,  after  many 
extraordinary  contortions,  and  having  delibe- 
rately broken  the  thick  stick  with  his  fingers,  as 
if  it  were  a  hazel  twig — "  had  ye  no  better 
amusement  than  mooking  about  like  an  ill-con- 
trived spirit,  smashing  and  killing  the  sweet 
flowers,  that  the  moonbeams  kiss  and  the  merry 
bees  breakfast  on  ?  And  then  ye  must  attack 
the  holy  tree  that  the  birds — the  blue  wood- 
queest,  and  my  spotted  lady-thrush— nestle  in, 
and"  (he  added  in  a  lower  tone)  "  the  good  people 
thimselves  dance  under,  all  the  long  summer 
nights  !  Go  home,  y<jung  man  ;  keep  the  holy 
father's  books,  and  attind  to  your  duties ;  an 
Irishman  should  scorn  to  strike  anything  that 
couldn't  strike  agin.  Come,  turn  back,  my 
tight  chap,  for  I  was  just  going  to  visit 
madam  wood-queest's  young  family,  when  ye 
stopt  me." 
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"  Is  there  a  nest  in  the  tree,  in  earnest, 
AVatty  ?"  enquired  Stephen,  looking  up  amid 
the  branches ;  "  I  can't  see  it !" 

"  Ye  gawking  gomersal !"  said  Watty,  "  d'ye 
think  the  ould  parents,  that  to  my  knowledge 
have  brought  up  honestly  nine  nest-fulls  of  as 
pretty  birds  as  ever  stretched  wing,  would 
make  a  show  of  their  childre  to  plase  you  ? 
The  longer  the  wild  animals  live  in  the  world 
the  wiser  they  get — and  that's  more  nor  can 
be  said  of  you  or  I,  Saint  Stephen.'* 

Stephen  did  not  much  relish  the  compli- 
ment ;  but  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  extracting  sixpence,  held  it  up  before 
Watty,  who  he  supposed  had  all  the  love  of 
money  that  frequently  characterises  those  who, 
although  endowed  with  quickness  and  suscep- 
tibility, are  devoid  of  the  stronger  powers  of 
reason. 

"  I'll  give  ye  the  sixpence,  if  you'll  bring 
me  the  young  birds,"  said  the  tempter ;  "  and 
it  'ill  be  doing  good,  too,  for  the  queests  are  the 
ruin  of  the  corn-fields.  I  won't  hurt  them," 
he  continued,  seeing  Walter's  look  of  distaste  : 
"  I'll  give  them  to  your  cousin,  Miss  Mary,  as 
a  present." 

"  Fm  jist  thinking,"  replied  Walter,  after  a 
brief  pause,  as  he  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed. 
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not  angrily,  but  scornfully,  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  Stephen — "  that  ye're  the  very  moral 
of  Ould  Nick,  except  that  ye  haven't  his 
courage— he's  a  powerful  deal  of  courage,  that 
same  cratur,  as  all  must  who  go  against  God — 
yeVe  afeard  of  hurting  yer  purty  limbs  and 
fine  duds  to  go  after  the  innocent  birdeens 
thimselves,  so  ye  keep  one  of  the  devil's  pocket- 
tokens,  to  timpt  others  to  the  mischief !  Is  it 
the  corn  they  ate  ?  His  reverence  'ill  expect 
his  sacks  as  full  if  the  crows  and  queests  ate 
up  all  the  grain  from  this  to  Derry.  And  ye 
think  a  nest  o'  featherless  birds,  followed  by 
the  wails  and  the  cries  of  their  broken-hearted 
mother,  a  fit  present  to  make  a  tender  woman  ; 
and  ye  think,  maybe,  she'd  love  ye  the  better 
for  having  the  heart  to  tear  the  childre  from 
the  parents?  Ba  !  ba  !  Saint  Stephen! — the 
devil's  saint  ye  are,  sure  enough  !"  Without 
further  query,  or  waiting  an  answer,  he  sprang 
into  the  tree ;  and  as  he  mounted  amid  its 
highest  branches,  his  full,  round  voice,  trolled 
out  the  old  song  : — 

"  Lady,  I  will  give  you  the  bells  of  Londonderry, 
When  you  are  sad,  to  ring,  to  make  you  merry. 
If  you'll  be  my  true  lover." 

"  Sir,  I'll  not  accept  of  the  bells  of  Londonderry, 
When  I'm  sad,  to  ring,  to  make  me  merry. 
Nor  will  J  be  your  true  lover." 
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"  The  wild-nettle  chap,"  muttered  Stephen, 
as  he  proceeded  along  the  tangled  path-way  ; 
"  the  fellow'*s  always  stinging — he's  more  knave 
than  fool ;  fine  times  he  has  of  it,  sprying 
about  the  trees  like  a  squirrel ;  the  hares  and 
birds  know  him  so  well,  they'll  hardly  take  the 
trouble  to  get  out  of  his  way  !" 

It  was  some  time  before  Stephen  perceived  in 
the  distance  the  object  of  his  search ;  and 
when  he  did,  he  saw  that  she  was  accompanied, 
not  only  by  Jessie,  but  by  her  cousin  Alick  ; 
the  two  girls  were  seated  on  the  shafts  of  a 
car,  that  had  been  placed  across  a  gap  in  lieu 
of  a  gate ;  and  Alick  was  stretched  on  the 
grass,  of  which  he  occasionally  pulled  handfuls, 
and  flung  at  the  young  maidens  in  rustic  sport 
— a  compliment  they  were  not  slow  to  return, 
though  Jessie,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  it 
tenfold.  Mary  threw  the  wild  butter-cups  at 
her  former  tutor,  with  what  might  almost  be 
termed  graceful  awkwardness ;  and  when  Alick's 
sparkling  glance  met  hers,  the  deep,  quick 
blush  told  unconsciously  of  more  than  cousin's 
love. 

"  Mary  !  Alick  !"  exclaimed  Jessie,  '*  as  I 
live,  yon  comes  Mister  Stephen — Saint  Ste- 
phen, as  poor  Watty  calls  him — don't  blush, 
now,  Mary  !     Come,  Alick,  you  and  I  will  run 
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away,  and  leave  the  lovers  to  themselves,  which 
is  only  manners,  you  know — as  we  say  in  Dub- 
lin." 

"  Whatever  you  may  say  or  do  in  Dublin,  I 
don't  know,"  replied  Mary  rising  ;  "  but  I  take 
it  very  unkind  in  you  to  trate  me  after  that 
fashion ;  the  young  man  is  nothing  to  me  beyant 
a  neighbour's  son — so  behave,  Jessie,  if  you 
please." 

"  Behave,  Jessie,  if  you  please  !"  persisted 
the  lively  girl,  mimicking  Mary's  serious  man- 
ner ;  "  a'n'*t  I  going  to  behave  like  an  angel  ? 
Come,  cousin  Alick  !"  and  she  seized  the  hand 
of  Alick,  who  certainly  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  move.  "  Jessie  !  Alick  !"  exclaimed  Mary, 
evidently  much  moved,  "  do  not  make  me  ap- 
pear foolish  ;  you  know,  Jessie,  right  well,  that 
I  have  neither  love  nor  liking  for  him." 

"  A  likely  story  !"  cried  the  provoking  girl, 
"  a  very  likely  story  ;  you  can't  blind  a  Dub- 
liner  after  that  fashion — how  holy  we  are  in- 
deed !  as  if  I  didn't  know  what  hung  on  that 
ribbon  round  your  neck,  besides  the  scapular 
and  silver  crucifix." 

"  Tell  me  !"  said  Alick  eagerly,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  sacrificing  Mary's  feelings  to  his 
own  curiosity  ;  "  tell  me,  Jessie." 

Mary,  unable  to  articulate,  covered  her  face 
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with  her  hands — while  the  giddy  girl  replied, 
"  A  gold  smelling-bottle,  with  a  shamrogue- 
shaped  stopper,  and  some  letters — three,  I  think, 
— carved  on  it,  one  of  which,  I'd  give  my  oath, 
is  an  S."  Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  poor 
Mary  had  fainted;  and  Alick,  with  flushed 
cheek  and  burning  brow,  was  supporting 
her,  while  Jessie,  frightened  out  of  her  little  wits, 
ran  to  get  some  water  from  the  stream. 

During  her  momentary  absence,  AJick  (men 
are  sometimes,  the  very  best  of  them,  most  im- 
pertinently and  abominably  curious)  had  drawn 
the  ribbon,  by  the  little  bow,  from  beneath  the 
modest  kerchief  which  was  carefully  folded  over 
herbosom,  and  kissed  the  three  relics  with  pilgrim- 
like devotion,  as  they  hung  outside  her  dress; 
when  the  mischief-making  Jessie  returned 
Alick,  placing  Mary's  head  on  her  shoulder,  ob- 
served, in  an  under  tone  of  deep  agitation, 
'*  You'd  better  hide  that  blessed — I  mean  that 
unfortunate  ribbon — before  Stephen  comes  up.'** 
Jessie  did  so,  and  then,  looking  at  Alick,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Lord  save  us !  ye're  as  red  in  the 
face  as  a  Dublin  lobster  !" 

Previous  to  Mary's  perfect  recovery,  even 
while  Jessie  was  overwhelming  her  with  apologies, 
assurances,  and  sorrows,  Stephen  joined  the 
group,  and  seemed  much  astonished  at  the  re- 
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straint  visible  on  the  countenance  of  each.  Jes- 
sie undertook  the  task  of  explaining  the  events 
of  the  evening,  which,  like  most  chattering  per- 
sons, she  did,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Ste- 
phen thought  she  threw  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mary  and  Alick  fancied  she  threw 
too  much  ;  the  fact  was,  Jessie  herself  was  be- 
wildered, and  surmises,  as  opposite  as  the  anti- 
podes, crowded  her  pate  in  such  quick  succes- 
sion as  positively  to  fetter  her  tongue.  On  their 
walk  homeward,  when  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  Bleach  House,  Jessie,  at  a  turn  of  the  lane, 
relinquished  Mary's  arm ;  Stephen,  lover-like, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  placed  it 
within  his. 

"  The  path's  too  narrow  for  three,  Stenie," 
observed  Alick,  somewhat  sharply. 

*'  Walk  behind  or  before,  thin,  if  you  like," 
retorted  the  other  quietly. 

*'  I'll  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,"  replied 
Alick  ;  **  but  keep  yer  own  place,  and  make  way 
for  your  betters." 

"  I  will  when  I  see  them,"  was  the  cutting  re- 

Mary  pressed  her  cousin's  arm  to  enjoip  si- 
lence, but  in  vain. 

"  If  the  girls  weren"*!  here,  I'd  soon  show  ye 
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the  differ,  for  all  ye  carry  yer  head  so  high — of- 
fering freedoms  where  they're  not  acceptable, 
Mister  Stephen  Cormack !" 

"  Stephen  !  Alick  !  for  the  sake  of  the  holy 
saints !"  exclaimed  both  the  girls  at  once,  as  the 
young  men  regarded  each  other  with  menacing- 
looks. 

'*  Whir — a  boo — boo  ?"  shouted  Walter,  se- 
parating the  thick  and  thorny  furze  hedge  that 
bounded  the  path-way,  and  springing  between 
the  contending  parties ;  "  what's  the  breeze 
now  ?  and  what  are  ye  frightening  my  white  lily 
for  ?"  And  circling  his  cousin's  waist  with  his 
arm,  he  waved  a  huge  branch  of  oak  over  his 
head. 

"  Saint  Stephen,  if  you  offer  to  lay  hands  on 
Prince  Alick,  I'll  make  as  nate  a  little  cock- 
throw  of  ye,  as  iver  Saint  Patrick  pitched 
at." 

"  For  mercy's  sake  !"  said  Mary,  rousing  all 
her  strength  for  the  effort,  and  disengaging  her- 
self from  her  wild  cousin's  support;  "do  not 
quarrel  for  nothing.  I  have  known  you  both 
all  my  life,  and  I  never  asked  favour  from  either, 
but  promise  me,  Alick — Stephen — promise  to 
forget  this  foolish — " 

"  To  be  sure  they'll  promise !"  exclaimed 
Walter.     "  Prince  Alick  will  do  it  for — I  know 
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what — and   Saint  Stephen  will  do  it  for " 

He  seized  Stephen  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
again  waved  his  bough,  laughing  and  singing  :— 

"  Oh,  brave  King  Brian  !  he  knew  the  way 
To  keep  the  peace,  and  to  make  the  hay  ; 
For  those  who  were  bad^he  knocked  off  their  head. 
And  those  who  were  worse,  he  killed  them  dead." 

"  Oh,  I'll  promise,"  said  Stephen,  doggedly, 
"anything to  oblige  Miss  Mary  Sullivan;  notthat 
I  fear  or  care  about  a  bit  of  a  spree  more  than  any 
other  boy  living ;  it's  fine  exercise,  and  keeps  a 
body  in  practice  ;  only  to  oblige  her — "  He 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Alick  frankly  took ; 
and,  peace  restored,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Bleach  Green,  Walter  jumping  and  singing  with 
evident  glee,  but  continuing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cat-like  inspection  of  the  party. 

*'  Come  in,  and  take  supper,  Stephen ;  I  see 
the  potatoes  are  up,  and  my  aunt  promised  us 
some  beans  and  bacon,  as  a  treat,  to-night," 
said  the  kind-hearted  miller's  son  ;  but  Stephen 
declined,  while  Walter  went  to  him,  and  with  a 
solemn  look  pretended  to  brush  something  off 
his  shoulder.  "  The  black  boy  sticks  like  a  buz 
on  ye,  astore — wash  him  off  with  holy  water 
when  ye  goes  home,"  observed  the  half-witted 
creature,  and  then  sprang  over  the  rude  palings 
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that  separated  the  green  from  the  neat  court- 
yard. 

Stephen  Cormack  went  on  his  way,  but  not 
rejoicing;  and  when  he  entered  his  uncle's 
dwelling  he  sat  down  on  the  three-legged  stool, 
opposite  the  priest,  in  evident  ill  humour. 

Father  Neddy  Cormack  fitted  as  neatly  into 
his  arm-chair  as  a  nut  does  in  its  shell ;  he  was  a 
little  "  tun''  of  a  man,  upon  whom  the  head  stood 
without  any  visible  connexion  with  the  body ; 
his  face  was  seamed  and  browned  in  open  de- 
fiance of  beauty  and  art ;  his  nose  was  puggish 
and  purple  ;  his  brows  heavy  and  moveable,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  were  wrinkled  up  in  two 
or  three  folds  that  the  peering,  and  really  bright 
twinkling,  of  two  little  grey  eyes,  informed  you 
that  if  the  creature  possessed  power  in  propor- 
tion to  cunning,  it  would  indeed  be  fierce 
and  dangerous.  The  thing  would  have  made  an 
admirable  attorney,  but  a  bad  counsellor,  and 
certainly  was  a  very  unfit  director  of  the  spiri- 
tual or  temporal  affairs  of  the  parish,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  rule— not  guide. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  know,  esteem,  and  love, 
true  and  loyal  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  have  looked  upon  many  priests  and  friars  with 
veneration  and  respect — I  have  delighted  in  ob- 

VOL.    III.  N 
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serving  their  kindness,  their  gentleness,  and 
their  honest  discharge  of  what  they  considered 
duty;  I  have  known  them  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices, and  endure  much  patiently;  and,  I  say  it 
to  their  credit,  that  I  never  met  but  one  among 
them  in  any  way  resembling  the  person  whom  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Without  be- 
ing gifted  with  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
a  Jesuit,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  tact 
and  artifice  belonging  to  that  subtle  sect — 
which  he  used  to  blind  his  humble  associates — 
with  a  hot  and  fiery  temperament  that  subdued 
when  the  other  failed.  He  had  not  interfered 
much  with  the  Sullivans ;  they  were  liberal,  and 
performed  "  their  duties"  regularly  ;  had  sta- 
tions twice  in  the  year  at  their  respective  houses, 
and  paid  to  priest,  as  well  as  minister,  "  tithes 
of  all  they  possessed ;"  but  they  were  more  en- 
lightened than  their  neighbours,  and  so  Father 
Neddy  wisely  thought  that  "  it  was  better  to  let 
well  enough  alone."  He  had  anxiously  urged 
the  wooing  of  his  nephew  with  Mary.  She  was 
considered  ^'  the  best  fortune"  for  many  miles 
round  ;  and  the  match  was  decidedly  desirable, 
for  Stephen  was  one  of  those  contented  Irish 
spirits,  who,  disdaining  either  mental  or  bodily 
exertion,  as  incompatible  with  "  genteel  birth  or 
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breeding,"  trust  first  to  their  relations,  and 
afterwards  to  chance,  for  bed,  board,  and  all 
other  necessaries. 

The  priest's  best  parlour  was  furnished  pre- 
cisely as  occasion  required  :  when  there  was 
"  grand  company,"  the  long  settle  was  brought 
from  the  kitchen,  and  its  dirt  and  deficiencies 
concealed  by  a  flower  bed-quilt,  thrown  over  and 
pinned  round  it  by  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  the  Irish  talent  of  making  one  thing,  like 
Shakspeare's  player,  "  play  many  parts  ;"  then 
Father  Ned's  dressing-table  (as  it  was  called) 
stood  in  lame  helplessness  between  the  dimly- 
showing  windows,  and  placed  on  it  (the  cracked 
portions  turned  to  the  wall)  were  two  or  three 
old-fashioned  china  jars,  filled  with  a  few 
flowers,  that,  conscious  of  being  out  of  character, 
or  affected  by  the  smoky  atmosphere,  drooped 
and  died  "  within  an  hour."  On  the  evening  to 
which  I  particularly  allude,  no  such  luxuries 
were  present;  a  green  bottle,  a  large,  thick 
glass  tumbler  with  a  tin  foot,  and  an  empty  jug, 
were  on  the  solitary  round  oak  table  that 
graced  the  centre  ;  to  the  right  of  this  was  the 
priest''s  high-cushioned  easy  chair,  and  the  little 
footstool  upon  which  his  feet  rested ;  he  re- 
clined perfectly  at  his  ease — his  hands  just 
meeting   over   his   rotund    person,   his  mouth 

N  2 
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open,  his  eyes  shut — a  very  Cruikshank  of  de- 
votion. As  his  nephew  entered,  a  grunting 
sound  intimated  that  he  was  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  he  neither  altered  his  position 
nor  elevated  his  brows,  so  that  whether  he  un- 
closed his  eyes  or  not  was  doubtful.  Stephen 
first  pulled  forth  some  of  the  dead  leaves  that 
garnished  the  rusty  grate;  then  contemplated 
the  extraordinary  vessel  that,  hanging  over  the 
chimney-piece,  displayed  a  crucifix  at  the  top, 
and  a  well,  or  cup,  at  the  bottom,  calculated  to 
hold  about  a  pint  of  holy  water;  and,  finally, 
pushed  the  dog  over  the  cat,  which  the  lady  re- 
gCnted  in  a  very  cat-like  fashion,  and  the  ren- 
contre between  the  animals  perfectly  aroused 
the  sleepy  priest. 

"  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  (and  that's  the  first  oath  I've  swore  to-day,) 
I'll  make  an  example  of  ye  if  ye  don't  let  the 
bastes  alone  ;  there's  no  pace  in  the  house  whin 
yeVeinit;  the  poor  ould  cat — the  crathur! — 
can't  escape  ye — (puslieen!  pusheen  !  agra  !  never 
heed  him).  Is  that  the  work  ye've  been  after 
all  day  ?  Holy  Mother  !  I'll  engage  it's  far 
from  ye  to  go  down  to  that  beggarly  blaguard, 
Lanty  Murphy,  and  put  him  in  mind  o'  the 
barley  male  he  never  sint ;  and  it's  long  till 
ye'd  gather  a  few  goose  or  turkey  eggs  in  your 
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dandy  pockets,  though  ye're  ready  enough  to 
ate 'era,  when  they  come  into  the  house;  and 
more  than  tin  times,  and  tin  to  the  back  o'  that, 
I've  tould  ye  to  spake  to  Jeremiah  Callagan, 
about  the  bill  he  sint  in  for  my  new  jock,  after 
his  Agreeing  to  set  the  last  two  christ'nings  fore- 
nint  it ;  and  though  I  dare  say  ye've  been  phi- 
landrin'  at  the  Bleach  Green,  it's  long  till  ye'd 
put  in  a  word  about  the  tow-linen,  that's  waiting 
to  be  whitened  these  three  weeks— and — " 

"  It's  little  I  expect  from  the  Bleach  Green, '^ 
interrupted  the  hopeful  Stephen  ;  "  and  if  ye 
knew  all,  uncle,  instead  of  blowing  me  up,  ye'd 
be  advising  me  how  to  act  with  that  boy,  Alick 
Sullivan,  who  I  see  plainly — fool  that  I  was  not 
to  see  it  afore — has  undermined  me  with 
Mary." 

"  Bathershin  !'*  replied  the  priest,  "  that's 
one  of  your  notions,  because  ye  haven't  courage 
to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  ye ;  sure,  1  know  how 
they  love  each  other — jist  like  brother  and 
sister.  I'd  like  to  see  first  cousins  marry  in  my 
parish — the  heretics  ! — barring  I  got  'em  a 
'  Dispensation' — a  likely  matter,  I'm  thinking  !" 

"  For  all  that,  it's  as  true  as  light's  in  hea- 
ven ;  he  threatened  to  knock  me  down  for 
walkin'  with   her  this  evening;   and   that  mad 
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brother  of  his  made  open  game  of  your  reve- 
rence." 

I  wish  you,  my  gentle  reader,  had  seen  the 
Reverend  Neddy  Cormack  at  that  moment ;  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  swelled  and  strutted  about 
the  room  in  proportionate  rage;  and  at  length 
broke  forth  into  the  following  miscellaneous 
ejaculations  : 

"  I'll  excommunicate  em  all  !  To  dare  to 
spake  of  me  after  that  sort !  I  suppose 
the  next  thing  'ill  be  that  they'll  think  for 
themselves,  as  if  their  conscience  was  their 
own  !  Am  I  not  parish  priest  of  this  entire 
parish  of  Killane  ? — answer  me  that — and  see 
if  I  don't  have  my  own  way  !  Saint  Peter, 
and  Saint  Ambrose,  and  Saint  Obadiah — and 
all  the  saints  ! — make  game  of  me !  O  the 
heathen  assembly  of  Babylonians  !  Let  them 
do  it  without  a  Dispensation  !  I'll  sind  every 
mother's  son  o'  them  to  the  Holy  Island  bare- 
foot ;  I'll  make  'em  say  three  avy's  for  every 
bit  they  put  in  their  mouths  !  And  as  for  that 
dancing,  mopping  knave,  I'll  lay  the  length 
and  breadth  of  my  Dublin  riding-whip  over  his 
unchristian  shoulders !  I'll  go  down  to  the 
Bleach  Green  ,/^his  minute,  and  make  them  pay 
well  for  absolution  !" 
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'*  It  was  only  the  one  that  had  no  sense  that 
did  so,  uncle,  dear,"  interrupted  Stephen,  fear- 
ing that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  the 
priest  would  really  go  out ;  for  he  had  taken 
his  great-coat  off  the  peg,  and  fastened  it  under 
his  throat  by  the  solitary  button  which  gene- 
rally secured  it.  "  As  to  the  rest,  they  always 
trate  ye  as  becomes  God-fearing  people ;  and, 
any  way,  it  might  be  better  to  work  with  them 
on  the  sly,  maybe." 

"  Demean  myself  to  work  on  the  sly,  with 
my  own  people  !  I  scorn  yer  advice,  Stephen 
Cormack  !  I'll  show  'em  what's  what — trate 
the  nephew  of  their  parish  priest  that  way ! — 
refuse  him,  indeed  !" 

"I  wasn't  to  say  refused,  sir,"  stammered 
out  Stephen,  "  because  I  hadn't  asked— that's 
not  asked  intirely." 

"  And  how  dare  you  be  after  putting  me 
into  a  passion  for  nothin',  you  poor,  pitiful 
sleeveen  !  If  you  don't  know  how  to  make 
love  to  a  young  woman,  couldn't  ye  jist  ask  me 
to  show  ye,  and  not  wait  till  the  wind  changes  ? 
D'ye  think  I've  been  hearing  confessions  from 
all  manner  of  faymales  for  the  last  forty  years, 
without  knowing  how  to  mana^^e  'em  ;  and  to 
presume  to  come  to  me  with  your  misrepresen- 
tations !  Stephen,  Stephen  !  ye're  a  grate  sin- 
ner '.     How  often  have  I   tould  you  that  tell- 
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ing  a  lie  to  me  was  quite  a  different  thing 
from  telling  it  to  any  one  else  :  will  ye  never 
learn  discrimination  ?  O  Stephen  !  you  must 
say  double  prayers  this  night,  for  desaving  the 
church  !" 

The  nephew  explained  —  the  coat  was  re- 
placed— whiskey-punch  resorted  to  as  peace- 
maker between  the  hopeful  pair,  and  measures, 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  were  planned 
and  resolved  upon. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  such  a  scene,  to  revert 
to  that  which  on  the  same  evening  took  place 
at  the  Bleach  Green.  When  the  frugal  supper, 
seasoned  with  a  due  portion  of  good-humour, 
though  of  a  less  boisterous  nature  than  usual, 
had  been  discussed,  Mary  silently  and  quietly 
arose  to  withdraw  ;  but  as  she  passed  her  father, 
he  looked  upon  her  with  even  more  than  ordinary 
tenderness,  and  said,  "  Mary,  darling,  what 
ails  ye  ?  Yer  cheek  is  pale  as  yer  own  white 
roses  !     What  ails  my  lily-bud  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  would  have  replied,  and  a 
feeble  smile  struggled  on  her  lips ;  but  her 
e3^es,  "  more  bright  than  clear,"  and  the  in- 
creasing paleness  of  her  cheek,  stayed  the  as- 
sertion. 

"  There's  something  the  matter  with  her, 
sure  enough,"  observed  the  mother,  anxiously 
rising  from  her  seat. 
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Alick  rose  also;  and,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
said,  "  Aunt — uncle — I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it. 
Mary,  love,  sit  down  till  I — Jessie,  don't  stir 
— we're  all  one  family." 

Mary  moved  her  hand  to  implore  silence; 
and,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments,  ga- 
thered strength  to  articulate,  "  Spare  me, 
cousin  !  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  this,  though  I 
deserve  it  all,  and  maybe  more."  She  disen- 
gaged her  hand  from  her  father,  and  left  the 
room. 

''  Don't  follow  her  yet,  Jessie,"  said  Alick  ; 
"  leave  her  to  herself,  aunt,  honey,  for  a  few 
minutes ;  her  heart  is  full,  and  so  is  mine." 
And  then  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead, 
and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

How  beautiful,  how  sacred,  are  the  feelings 
of  affection  in  pure  and  guileless  bosoms  !  The 
proud  may  sneer  at  it,  the  fashionable  may 
call  it  fable,  the  selfish  and  dissipated  may 
affect  to  despise  it !  But  the  holy  passion  is 
surely  of  heaven,  and  is  only  made  evil  by  the 
corruption  of  those  whom  it  was  sent  to  bless 
and  to  preserve. 

Mary  latched  the  door  of  her  little  chamber, 
and,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  ought  to 
pray  for,  threw  herself  on  her  knees: — 

N  5 
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"  But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid,  if  men  will  call— 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  experienced  a 
feeling  of  self-degradation. 

*'  What  can  he  think  of  me  V  she  murmured. 
"  He  never  talked  to  me,  but  brother-like ; 
and  when  he  gave  me  this  token,  he  looked  to 
be  sure,  but  it  was  07ily  a  look  after  all.  And 
then  to  hear  that  I  kept  it  sacred,  with  the 
holy  scapular  and  crucifix  !  I'll  not  keep  it 
so  any  longer,"  she  continued,  hastily  unknot- 
ting with  trembling  fingers  the  slender  riband. 

She  drew  the  little  trinket  nearly  off  the 
string  ;  half  a  dozen  threads  more,  and  it  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  tears,  round  and 
eloquent,  as  they  poured  on  the  cherished  gift, 
told  more  than  a  thousand  words  could  have 
expressed.  After  a  long  pause,  she  guided  it 
slowly  back  to  its  former  place,  silently  re- 
placing it  in  her  bosom. 

"  He  has  done  nothing  to  offend  me,"  she 
thought,  "  and  why  should  I  revenge  my  own 
fault  on  the  poor  little  keepsake  ?  Sure,  it  can 
do  me  no  harm  !"  Women's  hearts  are  sadly 
prone  to  deceive,  not  others,  but  themselves. 

Alick's  love-tale  was  not  long  telling.  His 
aunt,  with  woman's  shrewdness,  had  suspected 
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there  was  more  than  brotherly  and  sisterly  af- 
fection between  the  youthful  pair;  and  his 
uncle  had  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  direct  all  the  family  property, 
which  for  persons  in  their  situation  of  life  was 
considerable,  into  the  right  channel.  The  Ca- 
tholic prejudice  against  first  cousins  marrying 
was  the  only  objection  that  presented  itself  to 
all  parties. 

"  Gold  will  get  a  Dispensation,  uncle,"  said 
Alick;  "gold,  the  bright  gold  will  do  it — 
priest  or  bishop  can'*t  stand  that,  by  no  manner 
o'  means." 

"  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  replied  Sullivan  ; 
"  but  there's  yer  own  father  and  family,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mary,  they  must  all  be  consulted." 

"  Sure  they  love  her,  like  their  own  heart's 
blood,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  and  as  to  Mary,  ask 
her;  I  know  now  that  she  loves  me;  though  I 
never  could  dare  even  to  guess  at  it  till  this 
day." 

'^  Ye're  mighty  sure  always,  of  what  is  by  no 
means  certain,  you  men,'*  observed  Jessie. 
"  Mary  gave  you  no  encouragement  to-day,  to 
my  certain  knowledge ;  for  I  wasn't  away  from 
her  for  five  minutes  since  sunrise." 

"  You  stuck  pretty  close,  indeed,  I'll  grant 
that  for  you,  Jessie,  which  I  can't  say  I  thought 
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particular  genteel ;  but  I  won't  quarrel  with  ye 
for  it ;  for  only  for  you,  I'd  never  have  found 
out  the  token  she  wore  round  her  neck." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  and  it  was  you  gave  her  that,  and 
she  never  to  tell  nie ;  and  me  told  her  all  about 
my  bachelors,  three  and  four  at  a  time  !  Oh, 
I  had  no  thought  she  was  so  close !"" 

'*  True  love  is  never  talkative,"  observed  the 
mother,  "but  I  don't  approve  of  love-tokens, 
at  all  at  all." 

"  Whisht,  Nelly,  astore,"  retorted  the  father. 
"  Ye  forgot  the  red  love-knots,  and  the  blue, 
and  the  ginger-bread-husband,  and  the  Dublin 
cap,  I  brought  you  myself,  when  we  were  in 
the  same  way  :  so,  go  to  poor  Mary,  agra ;  and 
don't  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  token  ;  and 
my  brother  and  I  'ill  go  up  to  Father  Cormack 
to-morrow,  and  try  the  only  means  to  bring 
him  to  rason.  And  go  home  to  bed,  boys," 
(Watty  had  seated  himself  in  the  chimney- 
corner  after  supper,  apparently  heedless  of  the 
conversation,)  '*  and  pray  to  the  Holy  Fathers 
and  the  saints  to  give  ye  their  blessing,  and 
look  over  ye." 

"  Let  me  just  go  to  the  door,  and  bid  Mary 
good-night  through  the  chink,"  entreated  the 
lover :  it  'ill  be  such  a  relief  to  my  heart, 
just  to  hear  her  say,  '  God  bless  you,  Alick  i'" 
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Alick,  upon  this  point,  would  have  his  way ; 
and  the  gentle  response  he  longed  for  came 
upon  his  ear  like  fairy  music. 

As  they  retreated  from  the  beloved  cottage, 
Walter  looked  earnestly  in  his  brother's  face 
— "  So  ye  want  me  to  have  no  cousin  Mary  ! 
— and  marriage  puts  coldness  between  born 
brothers — and  Watty  has  no  comfort  but — " 
The  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  don't  understand  it,  machree.  When 
Mary,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  be  my 
wife,  she  will  be  your  sister,  and  you  shall 
live  with  us  if  you  like,  and  Mary  will  love  ye 
even  better  than  she  does  now." 

"'  And  give  me  red  neckerchers,  and  let 
me  tend  her  flowers,  and  plait  my  Sunday 
frills,  and  all — and  be  my  sister,  and  you  my 
brother  still  ?" 

"  And  love  ye  ten  times  more  than  ever, 
Watty  !" 

'*  Huzza !  —  then  I'm  for  the  wedding  in 
earnest,  and  let  me  see  who'll  oppose  it !"  And 
both  brothers  entered  the  mill  house  just  as  the 
full  moon  had  risen  high,  giving  hght  and 
glory  to  the  attendant  clouds. 

The  next  morning  the  elder  Sullivans — their 
drab  great-coats  garnished  with  huge  brass 
buttons;  their    Sunday    gear  from   top   to  toe 
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brushed  and  polished  up;  and  their  yellow 
Dublin  wigs  carefully  placed  over  their  own 
reddish  hair — each  mounted  on  a  sleek,  fat 
nag ;  the  miller  bearing  before  him,  as  a  peace- 
oifering,  a  sack  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
filled,  one  end  with  cutlings,  the  other  with 
white  flour;  while  he  of  the  Bleach  Green, 
bore  as  a  gift  for  the  altar  a  twenty-two-yard 
piece  of  fine  shirting."  Thus  caparisoned,  thus 
laden,  the  two  brothers  set  out  to  propitiate  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cormack. 

While  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  their 
wives  met  by  mutual  consent ;  and  it  was  no 
common  sight  to  witness  the  kindly  eagerness 
they  evinced  in  vying  with  each  other,  as 
to  who  should  bestow  most  on  the  young- 
couple. 

For  Alick  and  Mary,  I  confess  they  treated 
Jessie  unhandsomely— they  left  her  to  her  own 
meditations  and 

"  Within  a  vale,  a  little  vale, 

Strewed  with  its  own  sweet  flowers  pale. 
And  made  by  deep  surrounding  hill 
More  lonely,  yet  more  lovely  still," 

they  were  seen,  seated  under  a  fragrant  lime- 
tree,  discoursing,  I  suppose,  as  lovers  generally 
do ;  which  is,  I  believe,  saying  very  little,  and 
looking — but  no  matter — Mary's  satisfied  and 
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happy  countenance  told  that  the  bitterness  of 
self-reproach  was  past;  for  Alick,  she  now 
knew,  had  always  loved  her,  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  kindred. 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye  kindly,  good  neigh- 
hours  and  parishioners,"  said  Father  Neddy, 
when  the  Sullivans  and  their  burthens  were 
fairly  entered  into  his  abode :  "  God  'ill  re- 
ward ye  for  thinking  of  the  poor  lone  priest. 
Molly,  take  care  o'  the  meal,  and  prime  care 
o'  the  linen.  Tve  hardly  a  tack  of  a  shirt  to 
my  back,  and  the  skin's  wore  off  my  bones 
with  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  sins  o'  the 
people ;  but  it's  dacent  to  wear  fine  linen  on  a 
Sunday." 

The  brothers,  encouraged  by  their  reception, 
explained  the  nature  of  their  mission,  and 
were  much  astounded  at  the  reply  of  the  wily 
priest. 

"  There's  no  people  in  the  parish  I'd  sooner 
obleege  ;  but  it's  clane  out  o'  rason — against 
the  Mosaic,  Christian,  and  what's  more,  Holy 
Roman  law.  In  the  eyes  o'  heaven,  and  her 
handmaid,  the  church,  they  are  all  as  one,  as 
born  brother  and  sister.  Did  ye  never  hear 
what  the  blessed  council  o'  Trint  said  ?  But 
how  should  ye,  poor  ignorant  men ! — don't 
look  angry,   boys,   dear ;  I    mean   ignorant  of 
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spiritual,  not  temporal  matters — how  should 
ye  know  anything  about  it  ?  It  will  be  next 
to  a  clane  impossibility  to  get  the  sowls  o'  one 
of  the  family  out  of  purgatory,  if  so  be  ye  let 
such  a  marriage  take  place  ;  seeing  that  ye've 
been  all  aiders  and  abetters  in  such  a  contempt 
of  the  gloi'ious  commandments." 

"  But,  yer  reverence, — sure,  yerself  married 
Andrew  Bonner's  niece  and  son." 

*'  True  for  ye;  ye've  a  good  memory,  Cor- 
ney — a  grate  blessing  as  it's  applied — true  for 
ye.  Maybe  ye  don't  understand  our  infalli- 
bility— infallibility  of  the  spirit  it  manes, 
which  wars  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
against  it :  and  sometimes,  ye  see,  when  the 
spirit  sleeps,  the  flesh  (which,  you  understand, 
has,  even  in  holy  men,  a  spice  of  the  ould  boy 
in  it,  seeing  it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy— oh,  what 
it  is  to  know  the  scriptures,  as  one  may  say, 
by  God*s  act  o'  parliament,  which  we  do  !) 
goes  wandering,  and  sometimes  wrong.  And 
even  I,  yer  parish  priest,  had  to  do  pinnance 
for  that  wedding ;  and  ye  may  believe  it,  that 
to  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the  lashins 
o'  silver — to  say  nothing  of  the  powers  o'  goold 
— spent  for  his  sake,  Andrew  Bonner's  sowl 
is  much  too  warm  at  this  moment ;  only  that's 
between   you   and  me,  and  the  wall.     See  how 
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Providence  turns  things  !  Ye  thought  that 
wedding  made  for  ye  :  and  it  quite  the  other 
way.  Tin  ! — I  wouldn't  grant  you  a  dispensa- 
tion for  twinty  guineas,  nor  twinty,  nor  twinty, 
nor  twinty,  and  that's  fourscore — see  that  now  ! 
So,  go  home — repent  o'  yer  sins.  Send  Mary 
to  me,  till  I  rason  with  her — she's  a  God-fear- 
ing girl,  and  'ill  listen  to  rason,  wonderfully 
for  a  woman — and  keep  yer  house  in  order, 
and  teach  yer  children  the  grate  first  law 
— obadiance.  And  I'll  make  it  my  own  busi- 
ness to  look  out  a  wife  for  Alick.  Not  a  word 
more — it's  no  use.  Sure  you  wouldn't  go  aginst 
the  priest  ! — begone,  both  of  ye,  and  take  my 
blessing  along  with  ye ;  and  now  I'll  go  finish 
my  matins."  And  Father  Neddy  Cormack 
sank  down  on  the  hassock  in  front  of  the  great 
chair,  and,  to  quote  a  favourite  expression  of 
his  own,  "  peppered  away  at  the  prayers." 

The  brothers  did  not  utter  a  word  as  they 
rode  homewards,  but  exchanged  looks  of  mourn- 
ful import  as  they  saw  Alick  running  forward 
to  meet  them — hope  and  joy  animating  his 
every  movement— the  wandering,  affectionate 
Walter  following  his  footsteps,  and  as  eager 
almost  as  his  brother  to  hear  the  news.  It 
needed  not  telling — and  both  father  and  uncle 
were  affected  to  tears,  at  the  deep  and   earnest 
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anguish  which  overspread,  as  a  pall,  the  coun- 
tenance of  poor  Alick. 

"  And  was  it  for  this  she  loved  me — and 
was  it  for  this  I  thought  of  her  day  and  night 
— and  would  the  Almighty  suffer  an  unholy 
love  to  enter  into  such  a  girl  as  Mary,  who 
looks  more  like  an  angel  than  an  earthly 
woman  ?  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  I  can  never  see 
you  more!  Father — uncle — don't  gainsay 
me  !     I'll  go  to  sea — I  can't  remain  at  home  !" 

With  such-like  exclamations,  and  much  bit- 
terness of  heart,  they  arrived  at  the  mill. 
Mary's  father,  in  a  little  time,  went  home;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sad  intelligence  he  brought 
had  transformed  his  daughter  into  a  marble 
statue  :  the  colour  forsook  her  cheek,  her  limbs 
stiffened,  and  they  laid  her  on  her  humble 
couch,  as  one  from  whom  the  spirit  had  well 
nigh  departed. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  power 
once  possessed  by  the  priesthood,  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  such 
submission  to  the  will  of  one  man,  and  such  a 
man  as  Father  Cormack,  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary ;  but  those  who  remember  the  influence 
they  had,  and  exercised,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  will  be  fully  aware  of  its  over- 
whelming extent.     Most  sincerely  do  I  believe 
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that  it  was  in  general  exerted,  not  for  evil, 
but  for  good  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  matter  of 
astonishment  that  ''  they  bore  their  faculties  so 
meekly." 

The  day  after  the  priest's  decision,  Alick  and 
Mary  avoided  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent ;  and  as  the  evening  approached,  the  poor 
girl  wandered  to  the  little  vale  that  had  been 
so  lately  the  scene  of  her  innocent  hopes,  and 
seated  herself  under  the  very  lime-tree  where 
she  had  sat  with  her  lover. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  no  other 
than  Stephen  Cormack,  who,  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  to  her  ear  like  an  insult,  said,  "  he 
was  very  sorry  to  find  her  so  lonesome,  but 
glad  to  get  spaking  to  her  on  something  that 
concerned  them  both." 

Mary  rose  up  with  what  might  be  truly  called 
dignity,  and  replied,  "  she  knew  of  nothing  that 
could  concern  them  both." 

''  Oh,  truth  and  honesty.  Miss  Mary  !  I 
havenH  been  coming  after  ye  these  two  years, 
and  you  not  know  my  honourable  intintions. 
Sure,  it's  Mrs.  Stephen  Cormack,  I  want  ye  to 
be;  and  bring  ye  mistress  over  my  uncle's 
house,  who  can  lay  down  goold  for  goold  with 
yer  father.  Ye  needn't  look  so  scornful  either ; 
there's  as  good  grass  in  the  meadow  as  ever  was 
mowed." 
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"  Stephen  Cormack,"  said  Mary,  "  if  I 
looked  as  you  say,  1  didn't  mean  it.  In  what- 
ever way  a  man  proposes  marriage  to  a  woman 
he  does  her  honour;  and  I  am  grateful  as  I 
can  be  for  what  you  have  mentioned — but 
plain  speaking  is  best.  Were  you  King  of 
England,  or  Emperor  of  all  France,  and  I  a 
poor  lone  outcast  from  home  and  family,  I 
would  lay  my  head  under  that  tree,  and  die, 
sooner  than  be  your  wife." 

'*  And  more  fool  you,  for  that  same  !"  he 
retorted,  bitterly.  "  It's  not  every  one  would 
have  ye  now,  after  you  and  yer  born  first  cou- 
sin been  spoken  of  over  the  parish  for  company- 
keeping." 

"  I  seek  no  man's  love,"  replied  Mary, 
calmly ;  "  but  a  woman  calls  you  coward^ 
Stephen  Cormack,  for  daring  to  say  to  her, 
when  no  friend's  by,  what,  if  even  her  humble 
house-dog  were  resting  at  her  feet,  you  wouldn't 
dare  spake." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  she  turned  away 
towards  the  path  that  led  to  her  home  ;  but  the 
young  man  seized  her  hand,  and  sought  to  de- 
tain her. 

"  What  would  ye  with  me,  Stephen  ? — you 
know  my  mind  ;  and  ye  know  that  Mary  Sul- 
livan is  not  given  to  change." 
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"  Jist  listen,  Mary  ; — you  and  Alick  never 
can  be  one  in  this  world ;  and  where  *ill 
ye  find  a  boy  that  loves  ye  better  than  my- 
self ?" 

"  You  have  yer  answer,  sir;  and  if  you 
have  roy  contempt,  instead  of  my  pity,  ye  may 
thank  yerself." 

"  Then,  by  the  Holy  Fathers,  ye  shall  bit- 
terly repent  this  treatment ;  and  as  I'm  a  living 
man,  Mary,  I'll  see  the  day  yet,  when  ye'll 
kneel  for  me  to  marry  ye,  and  lie  at  my  marcy 
like  that  clod  o'  turf," 

The  fellow  kicked  the  green  sward  in  illus- 
tration of  his  words  ;  but  at  the  same  moment 
was  extended  at  Mary's  feet,  by  a  blow  from 
the  stout  shillala  of  our  faithful  ally,  Walter, 
who  appeared,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his 
cousin.  The  anger  of  the  half-witted  man, 
once  excited,  was  not  easily  quelled.  He  re- 
peated the  blow,  even  while  Mary  was  clinging 
to  his  arm,  and  would  have  persisted  in  his 
vengeance,  had  she  not  roused  her  energies, 
and  commanded  him  to  forbear.  She  hastened 
home,  almost  dragging  Watty  with  her,  and 
sent  her  father  to  convey  the  priest's  nephew  to 
his  dwelling  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  glen 
Stephen  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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Mary  retired  early  to  her  chamber  that 
night ;  but  sleep  deserts  the  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate. It  was  not  so  with  Jessie :  the 
light-hearted  girl  slept  as  if  she  had  never 
known  and  never  could  know  either  care  or 
sorrow. 

The  family,  at  length,  were  all  at  rest. 
Mary  arose  from  her  bed,  and  opened  the  little 
casement,  thinking  the  fresh  breezes  of  night 
would  cool  her  fevered  brain.  She  thought  a 
shadow  passed  across  the  yard,  and  even  rested 
on  the  humble  shrubs  that  Alick,  in  happier 
times,  had  planted.  She  listened — the  house- 
dog did  not  bark,  nor  could  she  hear  a  single 
footstep  ;  but  the  shadow  returned — approached. 
She  shut'to  the  window  hastily,  and  the  noise 
it  made  evidently  apprised  the  intruder  thiat 
some  one  watched  his  ramblings.  The  bushes 
were  separated,  and  to  her  relief  and  astonish- 
ment, she  recognised  Walter's  well-known  face, 
peering  upwards.  Again  she  opened  it,  and 
inquired  if  anything  had  happened  at  the 
mill. 

"  Whisht,  agra,  whisht — why  aVt  you  at 
rest  ? — I  wouldn't  have  been  here,  only  I 
thought  I  could  wish  you  a  silent  good  night, 
under  yer  windy.  And  I  wint  my  rounds,  and 
found    my   little    birds    sleeping    and   happy. 
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An"  it's  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  ye ;  and  now  the 
moon's  coming  out  clear,  you  can  see  me  too.  I 
don't  look  like  a  fool  now — do  I,  Mary  ? — fit 
to  visit  a  king — a' n't  I .?" 

Watty  was,  indeed,  metamorphosed.  Over 
his  usual  gear  he  had  buttoned  his  father's  grey 
coat ;  and  his  brother's  hat  surmounted  the  scarlet 
kerchief  he  always  wore  round  his  head  ;  he 
had  also  drawn  on  his  father's  top-boots,  and 
brandished  his  uncle's  heavy  whip  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  saddled  Alick's  poney,"  he  continued, 
in  a  half- whisper ;  "it's  a  merry  bit  of  flesh, 
and  follows  me  like  a  dog.  And,  Mary,  a 
lannan  !  I'm  going  on  a  long  journey — and  jist 
clasp  yer  two  hands  in  the  moonbames,  and  bless 
me,  bless  me  ! — and  pray  that  God  'ill  increase 
my  wit  jist  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  thin  He 
may  take  it  back  agin,  for  I've  sense  enough  to 
see  that  it's  the  innocent  things  that^s  hap- 
piest in  this  world.  Do,  Mary,  bless  me  !—  ye 
ought,  if  ye  knew  but  all ;  for  it's  for  his  sake 
and  yours  that  I'm  going." 

The  affectionate  creature  knelt  as  devoutly 
as  if  he  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  while  his  cousin,  astonished  at  what 
was  so  inexplicable,  implored  him  to  explain  his 
ning. 
Bid  God  direct  me,  Mary  !  I  haven't  words 
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to  make  ye  understand  what  Pm  after ;  but  I 
know  my  own  know,  and  there's  the  charm  of  a 
secret  ! — and  the  poney's  calling  me  : — give  me 
the  blessing,  or  I  must  go  without  it — and  keep 
up  yer  heart — and  maybe  the  little  sense  that  I 
have,  stirr'd  for  good,  will  turn  out  better 
than  a  great  mountain  o'  sense  not  stirrM  at 
all." 

Mary  gave  the  blessing  so  earnestly  implored. 
The  instant  it  was  delivered,  Walter  was  out 
of  sight ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  heard  the 
well-known  trot  of  Alick's  poney,  tripping 
along  the  high  road  that  skirted  the  Bleach 
Green. 

The  succeeding  day  passed  very  gloomily  in 
both  houses.  No  one  could  conjecture  Walter's 
purpose,  or  whither  he  was  gone.  He  seldom 
rode,  though  he  rambled  occasionally,  far  from 
home,  and  visited  family  connexions  even  in 
the  North,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest ;  for  the  strange  mixture  of  keenness  and 
simplicity  that  formed  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  wandering  mind,  rendered  him,  when  in 
a  talkative  mood,  very  entertaining ;  and  above 
all,  the  skill  and  taste  he  evinced  in  singing 
national  ballads  ensured  him  a  kindly  welcome 
in  every  cottage. 

The  evening  was   dull  and  rainy  ;  and  the 
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night  set  in  with  the  cold  shivering  feel,  so  un- 
natural in  summer  time. 

Sullivan  occupied  the  "  ingle  noo  k"his  legs 
stretched  out — his  arms  folded,  except  when  he 
raised  his  hand  to  re-light  or  fill  his  pipe— that 
constant  companion  of  Irish  rest  or  reflection. 
His  wife  busied  herself  about  household  matters 
— Jessie  was  retrimming  her  Leghorn  bonnet — 
and  Mary  sat  spinning  opposite  her  father* 
Her  foot  moved  as  swiftly  as  usual,  and  her 
fingers  twisted  the  delicate  thread,  as  if  her 
mind  had  regained  its  tranquillity  :  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  varying  expression  of  her 
countenance,  that — 

" Many,  and  sad,  and  deep, 

VTere  the  thoughts  folded  in  her  silent  breast !" 

"  Come,  Jessie,"  said  the  father,  "  sing  us  a 
song ;  not  too  merry,  nor  too  sorrowful ,  and, 
maybe,  my  little  lark  here  will  join  you  in  it." 

Mary  replied  with  a  sweet  smile ;  but, 
nevertheless,  her  voice  was  not  heard  in  the 
simple  lay. 

"  Come,  girls,"  said  the  father,  "  come— it's 
time  to  go  to  bed,  darlints ! — God  send  us  a 
fine  sun -rise  !" 

"  And  a  happier  one  than  weVe  had    lately, 

VOL.    III.  o 
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added  Mrs.  Sullivan.  "  There's  something 
come  over  the  house  that's  turned  everything." 

"  May  the  Holy  Saints  protect  us  !"  said 
Mary  :  "  somehow,  I  feel  loath  to  go  to  bed 
— there's  a  weight  on  my  heart,  and  a  mournful 
sounding  in  my  ears — I  wish  daylight  was 
come  i" 

"  See  there,  now,  what  you  put  in  the  child's 
head,  Nelly,  with  yer  croaking  !  Whatever 
present  trouble  we  have,  Mary,  my  blessing,  I 
feel  that  for  your  sake  it  will  all  pass  away.  The 
Lord  sent  ye  just  like  a  delicate  plant  of  sweet 
scent  among  us — a  thing  to  mind  and  love  ; 
and  now,  agra,  when  the  winter  and  storm  have 
gone  over,  and  the  little  plant  has  grown,  and 
budded,  and  blossomed,  it  wouldn't  be  natural 
(and  He  that  made  Nature  'ud  never  turn 
against  it)  to  cut  it  down." 

"  It  may  wither,  father,"  murmured  Mary, 
looking  mournfully  in  her  parent's  face. 

"  It  shall  not  wither^  while  I've  a  heart  to 
press  it  to,  or  an  arm  to  shelter  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
folding  her  to  his  bosom  ;  and  if  tears  did 
mingle  in  that  pure  and  holy  embrace,  Corney 
Sullivan  was  neither  less  brave  nor  less  manly 
for  it. 

The  inmates  of  the  Bleach  House  had  long 
retired  to  rest,  when  Mrs.  Sullivan  started  from 
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her  sleep,  and   shaking   her  husband  violently, 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  heard  a  scream.     Be- 
fore he  could  reply,  "  Father  ! — Father  !"  was 
shrieked,  with  all  the  wildness  of  despair — and, 
merciful   Providence  ! — in    Mary's    voice.     He 
rushed  to  his  room   door,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  it  open,  but  he  strained  every  nerve  in 
vain.     Like    many    doors   in    Irish    cabins,    it 
opened  from  the  outside ;  and  it   was  evident 
that  heavy  pressure  had  been  resorted  to,  to 
prevent  its  being  pushed  forward.     Again  the 
mournful    wail,    "  Father  ! — Father  !"     burst 
upon  his  ear.     He  stormed  in  impotent  rage — 
he  conjured  those  without,  by  every  holy  and 
sacred  tie,  to  let  him   go  forth.     He  then  be- 
thought him  of  the  little  window  that  opened 
on  the  thatch. — Alas  !  his  head  could   hardly 
pass    through    the    aperture.      With    frenzied 
eagerness  he  endeavoured  to  tear  out  the  case- 
ment,  even   as  a  maniac  attempts   to  rive  his 
fetters.     At  length  he  succeeded ;  and  the  mud 
wall  crumbled  beneath  his  hands.     He  listened 
— the  affecting  words  were  not  repeated :  within, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  had  ceased,  but  suddenly 
without  all  was  bustle;  and  as  he  renewed  his 
exertions  the  tramp  of  horsemen  came  heavily 
upon  the  ear.     Again  he  flew  to  the  door ;  it 
was  unfastened  :  extended  on  the  earthen  floor 
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of  the  kitchen,  he  beheld  Jessie,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  insensibility  :  he  rushed  to  the  fore- 
court— even  the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  had 
died  in  the  distance ;  he  sped  to  his  brother's 
house — they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  his 
assistance,  and  accompanied  him,  speedily,  to 
the  plundered  nest.  His  wife's  state  of  mind 
may  be  better  conceived  than  described  ;  and 
the  only  account  Jessie  could  give  of  the  out- 
rage was,  that  she  was  roused  from  her  sleep 
by  masked  and  armed  men  entering  their 
chamber,  and  that,  despite  her  efforts,  they 
rolled  a  horseman's  cloak  round  her  cousin,  and 
dragged  her  forth. 

To  rouse  the  neighbours — saddle,  spur,  and 
away  after  the  lawless  plunderers,  was  the  uni- 
versal resolve.  It  may  readily  be  believed 
that  Alick  was  foremost  in  exertion  ;  but  the 
ruffians  had  anticipated  pursuit.  The  saddles 
in  the  sheds,  dignified  by  the  name  of  stables, 
at  botli  houses,  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  a  brown 
farm-horse,  with  the  exception  of  Alick's  poney 
the  only  good  roadster  in  their  possession,  was 
cruelly  maimed. 

"  O  if  Watty  had  been  here  this  could  not 
have  happened  !"  they  exclaimed ;  "  he  has 
the  ear  of  a  hare,  the  foot  of  a  hound,  and  the 
eye  of  an   eagle;"  but  it  was  vain.     And  the 
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grey  morning  had  almost  dawned,  before  a 
party,  consisting  of  seven  tolerably  well- 
mounted  and  well-armed  men,  sallied  forth  in 
pursuit  of  the  lost  treasure.  Various  were  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  authors  of  the 
abduction,  and  the  course  the  miscreants  had 
pursued.  The  SuUivans  were  silent  on  the 
former  topic,  but  seemed  to  opine  that  Mary 
had  been  carried  towards  the  very  lawless  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keenahan's  wood. 

The  crime  of  conveying  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectable farmers  from  their  own  homes,  and 
forcing  them  to  marry,  frequently  persons  whom 
they  had  never  seen,  was  at  one  time  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  Ireland ;  even  in  my  own  quiet 
district,  I  remember,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  a 
circumstance  of  the  kind  that  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  my  youthful  mind,  although  there 
was  much  less  of  villany  about  it  than  charac- 
terised "  the  lifting"  of  Mary  Sullivan.  Un- 
fortunately, the  friends  of  the  perpetrators,  on 
such  occasions,  seem  to  argue  themselves  into 
the  belief,  that  when  such  affairs  terminate  in 
marriage  no  evil  has  been  committed. 

The  parties  agreed  to  separate — four  to 
pursue  the  by-roads,  leading  to  a  wild  district 
of  morass  and  hill,  called    Keenahan's    wood  ; 
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and  three,  the  more  direct  and  better  known 
way,  to  the  same  place,  in  another  direction. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Keenahan's  wood  had 
been  famed  as  the  residence  of  a  sort  of  Catholic 
Gretna-green  Irish  priest — a  jovial  outcast 
friar,  who  laughed,  and  poached,  and  married. 
Although  none  of  the  regular  clergy  associated 
with  him,  he  concluded  all  sorts  of  runaway 
and  forced  matches  ;  it  was,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  Mary  had  been  borne  in  that 
direction.  Alick,  his  father,  and  two  friends, 
took  the  former  road  ;  and  Corney  Sullivan, 
and  two  others,  the  latter.  As  they  passed 
Cormack'^s  house,  Alick  looked  fixedly  at  it; 
and  his  father  almost  involuntarily  exchanged 
glances  with  him,  when  they  perceived  a  head, 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  withdrawn  from 
one  of  the  windows,  and  an  open  shutter 
closed. 

"  Father  Neddy's  early  at  his  devotion,"  ob- 
served Alick,  in  a  loud  and  bitter  tone. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  seeing  so  many 
of  us  astir  in  the  dim  o'  the  morning,"  replied 
the  other. 

"  Maybe  he  knows  by  inspiration,"  con- 
tinued the  youth,  with  increasing  bitterness ; 
"  but  if  it  is  as  I  think,  I'll  drive,  and  tear,  and 
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throw  open — aye,  the  very  altar ;  and  I'll  have 
justice  and  revenge  before  I  lay  side  on  a  bed, 
or  taste  drink  stronger  nor  water." 

"  Whisht !  for  mercy's-sake  whisht  !"  ex- 
claimed the  father :  "  wait  awhile,  and  don't 
be  so  rash." 

They  stopped  at  every  hamlet — they  ques- 
tioned every  individual,  but  for  many  miles 
received  no  intelligence.  At  last,  a  beggar- 
woman  who  had  slept  under  shelter  of  a  ditch 
during  the  night,  and  was,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  "  getting  the  childre  to  rights,  and 
making  them  comfortable,"  said,  that  about  two 
hours  before,  three  men  had  gone  that  way — 
she  had  looked  up,  upon  hearing  them  pass — 
"  they  were  riding  aisy,"  and  one  of  them 
carried  a  slight  woman  before  him  on  the  horse 
"  which  struck  her,  strange,"  as  she  lay  more 
like  a  dead  than  a  living  thing.  They  took  off 
the  high-road  across  the  bog,  in  the  direction  of 
Keenahan's  wood  ;  "  and  she  soon  lost  sight  of 
'em,  as  daylight  wasn^t  clane  in." 

Our  friends  followed  the  track  she  told  of, 
and  heard  again  from  some  turf-clampers  that 
the  same  party  had  passed  them  about  an  hour 
before.  The  information,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  increase  the  chance  of  their  search  being 
crowned  by  success.     In  the  direction  pointed 
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out  by  the  turf-cutters  all  trace  of  road  was 
lost ;  the  ground  was  uneven,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  lead  their  horses.  Scrubby,  and 
often  gigantic  furze,  thickened  on  the  borders 
of  the  wood,  so  as  to  present  almost  a  positive 
barrier  to  their  progress ;  while  every  now  and 
then,  a  deep  pit-fall,  or  a  treacherous  shaking 
bog,  impeded  their  course  ;  and  it  required  all 
their  strength  and  dexterity  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  clayey  thickness  of  the  soil. 

Keenahan's  wood  showed  darkly  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  it  crept  up  the  Slivoath  mountain, 
whose  craggy  top  frowned  amid  the  thin  and 
fleecy  clouds. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,"  observed  the  elder 
Sullivan,  "  in  going  to  Friar  Leary's :  sorra  a 
job  of  the  kind  done  that  he  hasn't  a  hand  in  ; 
and  something  tells  me  we  shall  soon  find  our 
lost  lamb." 

It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  party  should 
take  charge  of  the  horses,  while  the  others  pro- 
ceeded slowly  und  cautiously  on  foot,  under 
cover  of  the  wood.  They  could  not  expect  any 
information  from  the  beings  who  inhabited  the 
dreary  and  dangerous  district  they  now  entered, 
as  they  were  generally  believed  to  subsist  by 
plunder ;  for,  in  times  of  national  tumult, 
suspicious  persons  always  found  shelter  in  the 
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fastnesses  of  Slivoath,  and  many  bloody  acts  of 
violence  had  been  perpetrated  under  the  dense 
trees. 

The  few  half-naked  urchins  whom  they  met, 
either  pretended  total  ignorance  of  the  friar's 
dwelling,  or,  as  they  afterwards  discovered, 
invariably  set  them  wrong.  Thus,  fatigued  in 
body  and  mind,  they  struggled  through  the 
tangled  brushwood  ;  and  although  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  its  rays  could  hardly  pene- 
trate the  deep  thickness  of  the  matted  trees 

A  broad  and  brawling  stream,  occasionally 
bubbling  and  frothing  over  the  impediments 
that  huge  stones  and  ledges  presented  to  its  im- 
petuosity, divided  the  path,  (if  the  course  they 
had  pursued  might  be  so  called,)  and  formed 
an  opening,  where  the  air,  relieved  from  its 
wearisome  confinement,  rushed  in  a  swift,  pure 
current  over  the  waters.  The  banks,  on  the 
opposite  side,  were  steep  and  dangerous.  Huge 
masses  of  mountain  rock,  round  whose  base 
the  stream  meandered,  rose  abruptly  from  the 
surface :  some  were  fringed  by  the  thorny  dra- 
pery of  the  wild  briar  and  ragged  nettle  ;  others 
were  bleak  and  barren,  and  the  sunbeams  glit- 
tered on  flints,  and  portions  of  red  granite,  that, 
like  many  of  the  worldly,  basked  in  the  sun  of 
prosperity?  and  yielded  nothing  in  return. 

o  5 
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The  party  followed  the  course  of  the  mimic 
river,  and  the  mountain  grew  higher  and  higher 
as  they  proceeded.  The  depth  of  the  water, 
too,  had  evidently  increased,  probably  owing  to 
the  late  rains,  for  it  washed  over  a  rustic  bridge, 
well  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Friar's  Pass,"  and  which,  they  rightly  conjec- 
tured, led  to  the  abode  of  "  the  Irish  Friar 
Tuck." 

Above  this  simple  structure,  that  consisted  of 
two  huge  trees  tied  together,  a  portion  of  the 
mountain  jutted,  and  formed  a  semi-arch  of 
wild  and  singular  beauty.  Its  summit  was 
thickly  imbedded  in  bright  and  shining  moss, 
and  its  glittering  greenery  was  a  delightful  re- 
lief to  the  eye  that  had  so  long  dwelt  on  noi- 
some weeds  and  rugged  rocks. 

While  the  little  party  were  gazing  on  the 
fairy  spot,  a  loud  shout  thundered  on  their  ears; 
for  a  moment  they  were  petrified  ;  and  then  in- 
voluntarily rushed  to  cross  the  bridge.  Their 
progress,  however,  was  arrested  by  the  scene 
that  presented  itself,  in  what,  as  they  gazed  for 
a  moment  upon  it,  appeared  mid-air ;  Walter 
Sullivan — his  black  hair  streaming  like  a  pen- 
non on  the  breeze — in  eager  pursuit  of  Stephen 
Cormack,  who  seemed  anxious  to  gain  the  path 
that  descended  to  the  stream  ;  but  with  another 
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shout,  or  rather  howl,  Watty  sprang  on  him,  as 
the  eagle  would  on  the  hawk,  and  both  engaged 
in  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle.  Neither 
were  armed,  but  the  fearful  effort  for  existence 
gave  strength  to  Stephen's  exertions.  With  the 
ferocity  of  tigers  they  clutched  each  other's 
throats,  and  as  they  neared  the  edge  the  half- 
maniac  redoubled  his  exertions  to  throw  his 
weaker  antagonist  over  it.  Alick  and  his  father 
flew  up  the  cliff;  nothing  but  the  supernatural 
energy  with  which  Walter  was  imbued  could 
have  saved  Cormack's  life.  He  had  succeeded 
in  loosening  the  hold  upon  his  throat,  and  then, 
taking  him  round  the  waist,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  infant,  upheld  him,  for  a  moment,  over  the 
abyss,  and  hurled  him  forward.  Had  he  been 
pushed  over  his  doom  must  have  been  instant 
death ;  the  pointed  rocks  would  have  mangled 
him  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  but  the  crime  that 
would  have  attached  to  the  hitherto  "  harmless 
innocent,"  was  providentially  prevented,  and 
Stephen  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  combat  I  have  taken  so  long  to  relate 
occupied  but  a  few  seconds — before  the  worth- 
less youth's  associates  in  crime  were  able  to  ef- 
fect his  rescue. 

Where  the  wild  man  had  wandered  shall  be 
presently  related ;  he  was  on  his  return,  and  by 
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way  of  shortening  his  road  detiTmined  on  cross- 
ing Slivoath  and  the  wood;  he  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  gang,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  dismount,  and  were  forcing  his  sweet  cousin 
Mary  up  the  narrow  and  winding  path  leading 
to  the  hut  or  cell  where  the  friar  resided ;  armed 
with  but  his  riding-whip,  he  instantly  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  '*  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  all,"  they  at  first  imagined  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  party,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  precautions,  they  had  little  doubt  would 
muster  with  the  morning  dawn.  The  eagerness 
evinced  by  Walter  to  punish  the  principal  ag- 
gressor has  been  already  shown,  but  it  was  for- 
tunate for  him  that  his  friends  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment;  he  could  have  had  little  chance 
of  escape,  as  the  other  ruffians  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  and  doubtless  would  have 
had  slight  scruples  of  conscience  about  de- 
spatching him. 

Mary  was  soon  surrounded  by  her  friends, 
for  her  father  and  the  men  who  had  taken  the 
other  road  joined  them  after  the  rencontre  had 
taken  place. 

Alick's  poney  was  invaluable;  the  creature 
seemed  to  know  its  way  by  intuition,  and  had 
now  the  honour  of  carrying  Mary.  Alick 
guided  the  bridle,  while  her  father  supported 
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her  with  his  arm.  Stephen's  object  had  evi- 
dently been  to  force  a  marriage ;  and  had  the 
rescue  been  delayed  a  few  minutes  longer,  his 
plan  might  have  been  successful. 

"  It's  no  time  to  talk  of  it  now,"  observed 
Alick  ;  *'  but  Til  have  my  revenge  yet.  FU  go 
to  the  Bishop — and  if  that  won't  do,  to  the 
Pope;  and  I'll  have  that  man " 

"  Alick,  avourneen  !"  interrupted  Walter, 
"if  it's  no  time  to  talk,  can't  you  hould  yer 
tongue  ?  Look,  I've  no  manner  of  compassion 
for  any  of  ye ;  this  very  minute,  the  only  peo- 
ple to  be  pitied  is  jist  me  and  the  poney — who's 
as  good  as  goold,  and  goes  as  smilingly  along  as 
if  he  hadn't  travelled  near  seventy  miles,  since 
ere  last  night ;  then  I  pity  myself,  because  I'm 
a  fool — and  so,  I  suppose,  can  never  have  a 
sweetheart,  but  must  live  alone,  like  that  great 
poplar-tree,  that  even  the  birds  fly  by  without 
resting  upon.  It's  very  quare,  I  never  found 
even  a  sparrow'*s  nest  in  a  poplar." 

"  Do  tell  us  where  you've  been  Watty,"  in- 
quired Alick,  anxious  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

All  in  good  time — not  till  we  get  home;  and 
mind,  uncle,  at  the  Bleach  House  ye  must  give 
us  all  supper ;  and,  Mary,  if  ye're  not  able  to 
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sit  up,  ril  support  ye — but  to  rest  none  of  ye 
shall  go  till  ye've  heard  my  travels." 

"  Some  felly.  Til  go  bail,"  observed  his  father. 

Walter  looked  at  him — nodded,  but  only  re- 
plied, "  time  'ill  tell" 

The  day  was  fully  spent,  and  the  gentle  twi- 
light was  succeeded  by  the  deepening  darkness 
of  night ;  gradually  the  pale  stars  came  out  in 
their  meek  beauty,  illuminating  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven  with  their  sparkling  fires.  The  party 
were  too  fatigued  to  keep  up  any  conversation, 
always  excepting  Walter,  whose  spirits  were 
overflowing,  and  who  sung  snatches  of  old  bal- 
lads with  untiring  perseverance.  When  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  village  through  which  they 
must  pass  before  they  arrived  at  the  Sullivan's 
home,  the  party  halted  and  gave  three  loud 
cheers :  in  a  moment  every  living  soul,  even  to 
the  toddling  wee  thing  hanging  to  its  mother's 
apron,  rushed  as  with  one  feeling  to  meet  and 
congratulate  them ;  the  joyous  shout  spread 
even  to  the  silent  dwelling  where  the  mother  of 
Mary,  sick  and  despairing,  was  rocking  herself 
over  the  ashes  of  the  turf  fire.  Jessie  had 
joined  the  villagers,  and,  in  her  boisterous  hap- 
piness, kissed  and  embraced  every  one  she  en- 
countered. 
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But  who  can  relate  the  meeting  of  the  mother 
and  daughter  ? — how  the  aged  woman  laid  the 
pale  girl  on  her  bosom ;  pushed  back  from  her 
delicate  features  the  clustering  and  disarranged 
tresses ;  again  and  again  pressed  her  lips  on  her 
fair  brow,  and  repeated  over  and  over  the  sweet 
words,  "  My  child,  my  own  born  child,  is  safe  ! 
my  child,  my  own  born  child,  is  safe  !"  Nor 
was  her  aunt  less  fervent  in  her  demonstrations 
of  affection. 

In  the  excessive  joy  of  this  happy  restoration, 
few  thought  of  the  sorrow  that  still  weighed  on 
the  hearts  of  Alick  and  Mary.  Nor  was  it  until 
Watty  had  three  times  shaken  his  aunt  by  the 
shoulder,  and  demanded  supper  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  that  the  poor  woman  would  re- 
sign her  child. 

"  Ye're  keening  over  her  as  if  she  were  dead 
— so  ye  are — and  I  want  my  supper  ;  for  after 
that  I've  got  a  message  for  his  reverence  Father 
Neddy,  that  I  swore  to  give  afore  I'd  lay  side 
on  a  bed  this  happy  night." 

Rashers  of  bacon,  fresh  eggs,  new  milk,  strong 
ale,  and  plenty  of  hot  whiskey-punch,  formed 
the  regale. 

"  Jessie,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  if  ye  were 
handy  now,  ye  wouldn't  be  long  twisting  the 
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necks  of  five  or  six  chickens,  and  they'd  do  ili- 
gantly  in  the  red  ashes." 

'*  No,  no  !"  vociferated  Walter,  "  TU  not  stay 
in  the  house  if  a  living  thing  is  made  dead  this 
night.  I've  got  the  means  of  making  ye  all 
kings  and  queens;  one  round,  loud  huzza — 
now  a  glass  a-piece — and  now  for  a  fool's  toast 
— '  May  ould  Nick  make  the  bed  of  all  who 
contrive  mischief!'  Alick,  come  here,  agra; 
read  that  asthore,  I  never  saw  the  good  of 
teaching  people  to  dirty  clane  paper,  until  I  got 
that  scrap  from  his  high  reverence,  Doctor 
O'Brien — Bishop  of  this  and  other  districts." 

All  stared  in  stupid  astonishment  as  Alick 
took  the  proffered  document ;  he  unfolded  it, 
but  kept  the  contents  most  religiously  to  him- 
self; it  was  soon  evident  he  could  not  read  it 
aloud;  his  cheek  flushed— his  eye  kindled — his 
hand  trembled  ;  yet  still  he  held  it  fast,  as  if 
fearful  that  if  aught  touched  it,  save  himself, 
the  illusion  would  be  destroyed. 

"  Give  it  me,  Alick,"  said  Walter,  taking  it 
from  him,  "  give  it  me.  Now,  father,  read  it. 
I  know  what  it  is,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  it  set  out 
regularly.  Why,  you  look  as  much  bothered 
as  Alick — now  for  it  !" 

The  father  did  indeed   read — what  gave  uni- 
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versal  happiness  to  the  entire  party — a  dispen- 
sation, under  the  bishop's  own  hand,  fully 
authorising  the  marriage  of  Alick  and  Mary 
Sullivan.  The  extasies,  and  happiness,  and, 
above  all,  the  gratitude  felt  and  spoken,  can  be 
much  better  imagined  than  described. 

Astonishment  was  loudly  and  universally  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  how  and  the  where  of  Walter's 
plans.  Watty,  however,  was  never  long  in  one 
mood,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  hold  his  tongue 
just  at  the  moment  they  wished  him  to  be  par- 
ticularly communicative. 

"  Let  Mary  ask  him — let  Mary  ask  him  to 
tell,  and  he  will,"  said  Jessie. 

"  Maybe  I  might  then,  if  she'd  ask  mepurty, 
and  call  me  brother."  This  was  obviously  a 
difficult  task  for  the  blushing  bride  elect ;  but  on 
Watty's  placing  his  ear  very  near  her  lips,  she 
I  suppose,  complied,  for  he  seemed  satisfied ; 
and  seating  himself  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  of 
his  animated  and  delighted  auditory,  recited  his 
adventures. 

"  Ye  mind  Doctor  O'Brien's  sister's  son,  who 
is  to  be  a  priest,  and  was  staying  for  a  while  at 
the  squire's — well,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  as 
you  may  remember ;  and  took  a  power  o'  pains 
to  insense  me  into  many  things,  and  was  despe- 
rate civil  to  me  all  thro*,  and  often  wanted  me  to 
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go  up  to  his  uncle's  place ;  indeed,  1  think  he'd 
ha'  made  a   priest  o'  me  if  he  had  his  will ;  ye 
may  laugh — but  sure  it's  faith  is  the  great  thing 
in  a  priest ;  and,  father,  if  ye  had  given  me  the 
larning,  I'd  ha'  been  a  jevvil  of  a  priest ;  but  no 
matter — somehow  it  came  across  me,  that  Father 
Neddy    took   too  much   entirely   upon  himself 
about  the  Dispensation,''''  (Here  a  general  "  Oh, 
oh,  Watty !"  "  asy,   Watty  I"  murmured  amid 
the  hearers.)     "  If  ye  don't  let  me  tell  my  story 
my  own  way,  ye  may  do  without  it,"  said  the 
orator ;  "  I'm  not  afraid  to  repate  it— like  many 
others  in  the  world,  he  took  too  much  upon  him- 
self— save  us  !  don't  worms  ate  priests'  flesh,  as 
well  as  ours  ?     There  now,  Mary,   honey,  if  it 
vexes  you  I  won't  brathe  a  morsel  more  about 
it.     Well,  I  bethought  me  I'd  jist  make  myself 
dacent,  and  go,  u7iknowingly,  and  lay  the  whole 
case  before  his  holiness,  the  bishop;  seeing  I 
was  sure  o'  the  good  word  of  my  ould  play-fel- 
low, his  sister's  son  :  so  I  set  off,  as  you  know — 
but  you   don't   know  that  when   I  got  to  his 
house — my  darlints  ! — it's   off  he   was — a  big 
piece  the  other  side   o'  Keenahan's  wood,  and 
my  honourable  friend  with  him,  going  a  '  visit- 
ing' for  a  bit.     Well,  I  took  after  him — Rory 
and  me — and,  of  coorse,  I  first  axed  to  see  the 
young  gentleman  ;  and  sure  he's  the  ould  thing, 
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only  a  dale  more  stout  and  hearty;  and — I'm 
sorry  for  him — very  much  given  to  shooting 
queests,  which  I  tould  him  was  very  unchris- 
tian." (Here  another  *'  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  burst 
forth  ;  but  Walter  continued.)  "  Well,  he  has 
a  kind  heart  ! — he  remembered  all  of  ye;  and 
said  my  family  was  at  the  top  of  the  country  for 
dacency.  So  he  brought  me  straight  to  his 
uncle,  and  wouldn^t  put  me  up  what  to  say — 
only  bid  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way  ;  and 
then  I  thought  o"*  the  blessin'  you  gave  me, 
Mary,  and  spoke  up,  nothin"*  daunted.  He's  a 
fine  man,  the  bishop,  as  you'd  see  in  a  month  of 
Sundays  ;  tall,  like  a  mountain  ash,  with  hair, 
as  white  as  the  foam  o'  the  waves,  and  a  voice  so 
soft — yet  so  grand  !  '  Did  you  say/  says  he,  in 
fine  English,  '  that  the  girl  and  boy  have  grown 
up  under  one  roof,  and  taken  heart-love  to  each 
other  from  their  early  years?'  I  remember  his 
very  words. 

"  *  Jist,  yer  grate  reverence,'  I  made  answer, 
'  like  two  birds  in  a  pigeon's  nest ;  and  a  cool 
look,  nor  a  hard  thought,  has  never  come  be- 
twixt one  of  the  family.' 

"  '  I  wonder  why  Father  Cormack  should  so 
go  against  it,'  says  he  again. 

"  '  If  yer  honour's  glory  'ill  permit,  I'll  tell 
ye,'  says  I.     '  He  has  a  bit  of  a  nevvy  that's 
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taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  Mary's  face  and 
Mary's  farm  ;  his  reverence  knows  him/  (I 
knew  the  young  master  had  an  ould  grudge 
agin  him,  for  a  dirty  turn  he  did.)  So  with 
that  he  spakes  up,  and  says  his  say,  out  o'  the 
face,  and  fitted  his  jacket  nately,  like  an  ho- 
nourable, honest  man. 

"  Well,  they  began  talking  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  after  the  fashion  of  a  batch  of  crows — 
caw — click — caw — caw — and  at  last  the  bishop 
says,  '  You  know  that  a  Dispensation  is  a  grate 
expince,  and  those  who  expect  the  like  favours 
from  the  church  must  help  to  support  it.' 

"  '  To  be  sure,"*  says  I,  '  but  as  I  mane  all 
this  as  a  surprise,  and  thinking  of  the  state  the 
craturs  are  both  in,  dying  with  such  a  com- 
plaint, and  all,  I  trust  yer  reverence's  holiness 
will  be  light  upon  me/'' 

"  Sure,  I'd  have  given  hundreds  for  it,"  ex- 
claimed Alick. 

"  It's  you  'ud  be  the  fool  then,"  observed 
Walter  ;  "  it  'ud  be  no  better  for  that  —  I 
pulled  out  my  bag — (I  had  five  guineas  in 
all)  -" 

'*  Where  did  ye  get  the  money  ?"  inquired 
his  father. 

"  Don't  ye  remember,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  that  whenever  my  head  is  steady  enough 
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to  do  a  turn  o'  work,  ye  pay  me  for  it  ? — and  I 
saved  it  all  up — for  my  heart  tould  me  that 
some  o'  ye  might  want  it,  one  of  these  days ; 
wild  Watty  has  no  right  to  it,  for  sure  he's 
been  a  grief  or  a  reproach  to  ye  all  his  life, 
little  better  than  a  born  natural."  The  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  with  which  the  poor  fellow 
uttered  these  words,  contrasted  painfully  with 
his  former  cheerful  voice  ;  it  was  like  the  toll- 
ing of  a  funeral  knell,  even  while  the  sound  of 
joy-bells  lingered  on  the  air  ;  but  after  a  brief 
pause  he  resumed. 

"  '  Five  guineas,'  said    the   bishop,   ^  is   the 
lowest  penny.' 

"  '  Och,  murder  !  yer  honour's  reverence,  'ud 
never  think  of  that,  sure  !'  said  I,  '  three  gui- 
neas and  a  half — (I'd  scorn,  poor  as  I  am,  to 
offer  ye  trash  o'  paper) — I'll  give  that  any  how.' 
Well,  he  considered  a  bit,  and  the  two  began 
the  ci — caw — cawing,  in  the  foreign  language, 
which  I  own  I  didn't  tliink  manners — except 
for  quality — to  be  sure  they've  ways  of  their 
own, — well,  he  offers  me  the  thing  for  four  gui- 
neas ;  and  done,  says  I,  and  tould  it  down  to 
him  on  the  sod,  honest,  as  the  saying  is,  as  a 
judge.  Well,  (now  listen,  boys,  for  the  flower 
of  the  story  I)  he  takes  up  the  goold,  and  he 
looked  at  me  somehow — so  kind  that  my  heart 
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went  bob  -  bobbing — and  my  eyes  felt  quare. 
'  Take  it  back,'  said  he ;  and  with  that  he 
handed  it  across  to  me,  '  and  keep  it  to  buy  a 
wedding  shute^  and  an  ould  man  prays  that 
at  the  day  o' judgment  all  may  make  as  clane 
breasts  as  you  have  now ;  keep  the  money, 
and  there's  the  Dispensation,' 

"  Now,  boys  and  girls,"  added  Watty,  grin- 
ning, "  isn't  it  the  height  o'  condescension  in 
me  to  be  discoorsing  you  here,  after  talking 
face  to  face  to  a  bishop  ?  Look  at  me,  I've 
seen  one  of  the  world's  wonders  — a  priest  re- 
turn money  !  but  I  expect  to  see  another — a 
wife  that  won't  scowld.  Ye  all  know  the  rest," 
he  added,  when  the  merry  laugh  had  subsided, 
excited  by  his  last  remark  ;  *'  how  I  was  re- 
turning by  way  of  a  short  cut  through  the 
wood,  and — but  where's  the  good  o'  going  back, 
as  3'e  say  that  spillogue  of  a  villain  got  off? — 
well,  maybe  so  best,  only  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  it." 

After  many  demonstrations  of  Irish  joy, 
which  I  beg  it  clearly  to  be  understood  is  much 
more  boisterous  than  sober  English  custom 
would  warrant,  and  various  congratulations, 
the  party  separated. 

"  Now  I'm  off  to  the  priest,"  exclaimed 
Watty. 
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"  YouVe  not,  take  my  word  for  it,"  replied 
his  father ;  "  what  'ud  you  go  to  the  priest  at 
this  hour  for  ?" 

"  Jist  to  do  the  bishop's  bidding,  sorra  a 
thing  else;  didn't  he  tell  me  to  tell  Father 
Neddy,  with  his  compliments,  that  he'd  be  with 
him  the  morrow  ?  and,  by  the  powers,  I  clane 
forgot  it  !  He  said  he'd  have  the  pleasure  of 
marrying  Mary  and  Alick,  his  holy  self,  the 
next  day." 

As  he  concluded  this  sentence,  there  com- 
menced in  the  cottage  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  noises  not  easily  described.  Mary,  who 
had  been  exchanging  a  few  parting  words  with 
her  lover  on  the  narrow  step  leading  to  her 
little  chamber,  leaned  against  the  rail  for  sup- 
port ;  the  only  face  that  beamed  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  the  perfection  of  happiness,  was 
Alick's ;  he  pressed  Mary's  hand  closely  to  his 
heart ;  and  then,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that 
would  add  a  new  grace  to  any  rank,  however 
exalted  it  might  be,  beckoned  Jessie  to  assist 
her  to  her  room  ;  and,  giving  utterance  to  the 
joy  and  hope  which  filled  his  bosom,  gently 
and  affectionately  bade  her  good  night, 

"  It's  quite  an  impossibility  !     Watty,  ye*ll 
never  come   to  good  for  not   telling  us  afore  ; 
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sure  that  was  the  first  thing  ye  should  ha' 
thought  of!"  said  the  father  of  Mary. 

"  A  bishop,  body  and  bones,  coming  to 
marry  a  child  o'  mine  !"  exclaimed  the  mother ; 
"  and  not  a  thing  in  the  house  !  the  hens  in 
the  laying  time — thin  as  frosty  snipeens  ;  and 
the  chickens  not  as  big  as  larks !  Sorra  a 
grain  o"*  tea  have  we,  nor  a  drop  o'  wine — it 
can't  be,  that's  sartin  !" 

There  was  too  much  anxious  conversation 
going  forward  in  the  kitchen,  for  Jessie  to  re- 
main long  in  Mary's  room ;  from  which  she 
soon  flounced  forth,  exclaiming,  *  It's  out  o' 
the  question  ;  and  a  dirty  turn  o'  ye,  Watty, 
not  to  tell  it  at  once,  and  ye  more  nor  two 
hours  in  the  house  ;  and  not  a  stitch  o'  book 
muslin  to  be  had  nearer  nor  Ballybay,  nor  so 
much  as  a  yard  o'  satin  riband.  Oh,  joy  be 
with  you,  sweet  Dublin  !  One  has  only  to 
cross  a  street,  and  the  most  beautifullest  o' 
things  for  funerals  or  weddings  are  to  yer  hand. 
If  yer  pockets  are  full  o'  monev,  sure  it's  there 
ye  can  empty  them,  and  that  without  any 
throuble  to  signify ;  while  here,  one  may  live 
for  ages,  and  see  nothin'  worth  dressing  for — 
nothin'  but  the  likes  o'  ye,  Watty,  and  folk  too 
busy  in  love   to  think  of  any  but  thimselves. 
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and  a  pack  of  old  fogies  that   I  wouldn't  be 
seen  spaking  to  in  darlint  Dublin." 

"  Ye're  wrong,  Miss  Jessie,"  replied  Walter, 
"  in  one  thing ;  sorra  o'  the  likes  o'  me,  here 
or  elsewhere,  ye'll  ever  see.  As  to  Dublin,  or 
any  other  place,  you  girls  'ill  contrive  to  spend 
yer  money,  if  ye  have  it ;  but  look — I'll  go  off 
in  the  morning  to  Ballybay,  and  bring  ye  as 
much  finery  as  ye  want;  and  tay,  and  sugar, 
and  wine,  and  everything,  for  a  wedding  we 
must  have ;  and  now  I'm  off  to  the  priest's." 

The  miller  accompanied  his  son  ;  and  neither 
family  went  to  bed  that  night,  so  busy  were 
they  with  preparations  for  the  coming  feast — 
for  in  that  light  an  Irish  wedding  is  always 
considered.  After  the  seniors  had  maturely 
deliberated  on  the  affair,  it  was  an  agreed-upon- 
matter  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  put 
off  a  priest,  much  less  a  bishop  ;  and  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  describe  the  extreme  prepara- 
tions that  consequently  occupied  the  next  morn- 
ing, day,  and  night.  Such  doings  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  country.  Literally,  the 
fatted  calf  was  killed ;  and  Walter  executed 
his  commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
bodys  except  Jessie,  for  he  brought  her  white 
calico  instead  of  muslin — declaring  it  was  worse 
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than  mad  to  pay  so  much  more  money  for  what 
was  no  better  than  a  cobweb. 

Sweet  Mary  Sullivan  !  she  appreciated  too 
highly  the  affection  of  Alick,  the  wild,  devoted 
kindness  of  poor  Walter,  and  the  condescension 
of  the  bishop,  to  urge  obstacles  which  she  did 
not  feel  ousht  to  exist.  The  desire  of  her 
heart  was  fulfilled ;  the  affection  that  had 
grown  with  her  growth  was  to  flow  on  undis- 
turbed in  its  unpolluted  course;  and  she  si- 
lently thanked  God,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
continue  worthy  of  Alick's  love. 

To  a  delicately-minded  woman,  the  wedding- 
day  is  one  of  mingled  mournfulness  and  hope. 
To  be  another's — ^to  resign  to  another's  care  her 
will,  her  happiness— to  think  that  every  feeling 
must  be  moulded  to  please  one,  who  accepts 
her  submission  as  a  duty,  not  a  favour — is  a 
sacrifice  indeed  ;  but  the  hope,  that,  in  return 
for  the  homely  comforts,  the  cheerful  acquies- 
cence, the  soothing  voice,  the  ready  smile,  the 
delightful  tranquillity  that  woman's  love  sheds 
over  the  humblest  home, — the  hope  that  these 
tendernesses  will  be  repaid  by  the  wise  guid- 
ance, the  steady  counsel,  the  noble  friendship, 
into  which  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  the  lover 
subside,  when  he  is  called  husband,  cheers  and 
supports  the  most  sensitive  mind  under  a  change 
so  decided  and  entire. 
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Doctor  O'Brien  was  received  with  slavish  ob- 
sequiousness by  Father  Neddy  Cormack,  and 
the  house  was  put  in  especial  order  for  the 
purpose.  He,  however,  declined  accepting  the 
priest's  invitation  to  remain.  He  was  going 
on  to  the  squire's,  he  said,  to  spend  the  night ; 
but  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
reverence  to-morrow  at  the  Bleach  House. 
Father  Cormack  must  see,  he  added,  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  appearing  there  ;  as  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  that  a  very  dreadful  outrage  had 
been  committed  on  the  Sullivan  family,  into 
which  some  inquiry  must  necessarily  be  made. 

I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  next  day  Father 
Neddy  was  at  the  "  pint  o'  death  wid  the 
agee,  and  a  smodering  about  his  heart,  and  a 
pain  in  his  head,  and  not  able  to  touch  a  drop 
o'  liquor" — according  to  Katty  O'Flinn,  who 
smelt  the  wedding  preparations  afar  off;  as  did 
some  dozens  of  variegated  beggars,  who  after- 
wards, seated  on  the  green  sward,  enjoyed  the 
remnants  of  the  treat,  a  peculiar  privilege  which 
that  class  of  persons  have  enjoyed  time  out  of 
mind  ;  to  them  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  are  alike 
signals  for  feasting ;  and  I  have  often  been 
amused  at  the  mixture  of  rags  and  happiness 
such  gipsy-like  groups  present. 

Need  1  add  that  our  bride  looked  lovely — 
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that  the  bridegroom  was  grateful  for  his  long- 
sought  treasure — that  the  bishop  was  gracious, 
and  departed  with  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  his 
people?  No!  but  I  must  add  that  the  air  of 
that  part  of  the  country  disagreed  so  much 
with  Father  Neddy  Cormack,  he  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  "  quit "  for  another  province ; 
and  that  the  bishop's  nephew  was  appointed  to 
his  parish — a  circumstance  at  which  Walter  re- 
joiced exceedingly- ;  the  more  so,  as  the  young 
priest  good-naturedly  promised  to  forego  his 
once-favourite  amusement  of  "  shooting  wood 
queests."" 
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"  Whisht  !  Maurice,  whisht !  and  don't  gain- 
say her.  What  she  thinks,  you  know,  is  as 
good  as  a  law  with  us  all;— and  that's  enough 
about  it " 

"  A  law  is  it,  Anty  ?"  repeated  Maurice. 
"  It  may  be  a  law  to  you,  if  you  choose 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  but  it  will  be  no 
law  to  me."" 

"  For  God's  sake,  Maurice,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  "  don't  go  on  so ;  you  know  she's 
charmed." 

"  Charmed  !"  he  again  repeated,  in  the  true 
Irish  fashion  ; — "  Charmed  ! — ay,  as  much  as 
the  black  slug  that  lives  on  and  lies  in  the 
dew.     As  much  as  the  frog  that  croaks  in  the 
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meadows ;  as  much,  Anty,  as  the  raven  which 
I  could  bring  down  with  your  brother  Luke's 
ash-bow  !" 

"  But,  anyway,  it's  only  waiting  till  after 
Holly-eve,  and  that's  not  long.  All  she 
says  is,  wait  till  after  that ; — and  indeed, 
Maurice — indeed,  I  cannot  gainsay  her." 

"  And  you — you,  Anty  Doyne,  tell  me  ; — 
you  !  after  our  keeping  company  for  nearly  two 
years ; — you  say  that,  because  your  croaking 
OLD  GRANNY  says  we  must  not  marry  until 
Holly-eve  is  past,  though  you  were  promise- 
bound  to  me  before  then,  if  things  answered — 
you  say,  that  because  she  takes  this  whim  in  her 
head,  you'll  be  off!" 

"No,  Maurice— no,"  replied  the  girl;  "I 
swear  to  the  Virgin,  in  the  beams  of  this 
blessed  moon,  which  is  now  shining  on  both  our 
heads,  that  in  death,  or— oh,  Maurice — even  in 
disgrace,  I  would  be  your  wife,  or  go  as  I  am 
to  my  green  grave ; — but  to  wait  a  little  while 
— only  a  little  while — to  do  her  bidding — 
surely  it's  no  great  thing  for  her  to  expect  ? 
And  she  that  has  been  more  than  a  mother  to 
me  ever  since  I  lost  my  own." 

*'  Suppose  she  was  to  forbid  it  out- and- 
out  ?" 

"  She  would  not  do  that/' 
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«  Why  ?" 

"  Because  her  word  is  given,  that  when 
once  Holly-eve  is  passed,  she  will  bless — not 
ban." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Anty  ;  take  me  now — or 
give  me  up,  up  intirely.  I'm  too  proud  to 
wait  on  the  bidding  of  an  old  woman,  what- 
ever I  might  do  on  the  bidding  of  a  young 
one." 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,  Maurice,  perhaps 
you''d  rather  it  was  so ;  and  I'm  certain  that 
I  never  mean  to  keep  any  boy  to  his  promise, 
if  his  mind  is  against  it." 

Anty  Doyne  drew  herself  up  to  more  than 
her  usual  height,  though  her  heart  beat,  and 
her  cheek  crimsoned  from  agitation. 

"  Anty,  it  seems  mighty  easy  with  you  !" 

"  Maurice,  it  was  you  spoke  of  it  first ;  and 
that  man's  not  breathing  who  should  speak 
twice  to  me  of  such  a  thing.  I'm  ready,''  she 
continued, — *'  quite  ready  to  return  your  token, 
and  break  all  off." 

While  she  spoke,  she  tugged  hard  to  draw  a 
ring  from  her  rosy  finger,  and  at  last  having 
accomplished  her  intention,  she  held  the 
simple ^cf^e  d' amour  towards  her  lover. 

"  Why  don't  you   take  it.  Mister  Maurice- 
it  will  fit  Jane  Lemon,  or  Kate  Leslie,  or  any 
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other  girl,  as  well  as  me ; — and  if  I  had  known 
your  mind  before,  I'd  have  burnt  it — drowned 
it — trampled  on  it— sooner  than  have  suffered 
myself  to  wear  it  an  hour — a  single  minute. 
Why  don't  you  take  the  ring,  Maurice  ?" 

Anty  Doyne  had  talked  herself  into  a  pas- 
sion ;  and,  truth  to  say,  there  is  no  young 
lady  who  would  not  have  felt  hurt  at  the  in- 
sinuation which  her  lover's  speech  conveyed. 
Angry  though  she  certainly  was,  Maurice 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely 
as  she  did  at  that  instant ;  her  calm  and  gentle 
nature  was  seldom  roused  to  anything  like 
wrath,  and  it  lent  an  animation  to  her  placid 
features  which  improved  their  expression  for 
the  time  being.  Maurice,  like  all  young  men 
— particularly  young  Irishmen  —  had  a  vast 
opinion  of  his  own  powers  of  fascination,  and 
though  he  loved  Anty  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  youthful  passion,  he  loved  to  exercise  a 
power  which  many  consider  purely  feminine — 
the  power  of  tormenting.  He  knew  she  doated 
on  her  grandmother,  who  was  the  Sybil  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  he 
was  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  influence  she 
possessed  over  the  mind  of  his  betrothed. 

"  And  so — that's  the  end  of  your  love,  Anty, 
that  you'd  give  me  up  for  your  grand- 
mother .?" 
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And  while  he  spoke  he  could  not  avoid  smil- 
ing at  the  absurdity  of  his  inquiry.  Anty  saw 
the  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  it  angered  her  the 
more.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  her  feelings,  and,  with  singular  pru- 
dence, she  remained  silent,  still  holding  the 
ring  towards  him. 

"  And  you  want  to  turn  me  over  to  Jane 
Lemon  ? — who's  on  the  world  since  holly  is 
green ;  or  to  Kate  Leslie,  whose  eyes  were  set 
wrong  in  her  head  ? — Fm  obliged  to  you, 
Anty!" 

"  Take  the  ring,  Maurice  1"  she  exclaimed 
again. 

"  Why,  then— maybe  I  will— but  if  I  do, 
it's  only  to  give  it  back  to  you,  Anty;  for 
when  I  put  that  ring  on  your  finger  1  kissed 
you  for  the  first — but,  please  God,  not  for  the 
last  time." 

"  If  you  don't  take  it,"  said  Anty,  rejoicing 
in  her  strength,  which  returned  with  her  lover's 
last  words,  *' if  you  don't  take  it,  I'll  drop  it 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  fairy  round  in  the 
next  field,  and  then  none  but  the  true-hearted 
will  have  power  to  pick  it  up." 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing  !"  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  the  hollow  of  a  blasted  elm,  the 
fragments  of  whose  branches  had  overshadowed 
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their  meetings  on  more  occasions  than  one. 
"  Bright  gold  is  not  to  be  thrown  as  a  tempta- 
tion on  fairy  ground.  Give  me  the  ring,  and 
let  both  of  you  remember  that  a  troth  present 
or  a  troth  plight  is  not  to  be  cast  away  like  the 
feather  from  a  wild  bird's  wing." 

The  person  who  thus  spoke  was  a  worn, 
shrivelled  woman,  thin  and  erect,  whose  figure 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  must  have  been  im- 
posing, for  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
six  she  carried  herself  with  a  dignity  that 
made  all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood 
look  on  "  Old  Granny "  with  respect.  Her 
character  was  in  keeping  with  her  carriage,  and 
her  carriage  with  her  character ;  the  one  was 
exactly  suited  to  the  other,  and  in  neither 
would  the  least  change  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Margaret  Doyne,  (for  even  in  Ireland,  where 
they  delight  in  nick-names,  and  pet  names,  and 
all  names  except  the  right  one,  the  dame-like 
courtly  name  of  Margaret  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  the  diminutive  of  Peggy,  or  Peg,) 
Margaret  Doyne  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  Sybil  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  she  was 
still  more — poor  herself,  she  was  nevertheless 
the  benefactress  of  the  very  poor.  Often  she 
used  to  say,  when  consulted  by  the  peasants, 
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"  Oh,  then  !  sure  I  have  nothing  to  give  but 
the  kind  word  !"  But  the  "  kind  word  "  is 
much,  when  bestowed  in  due  season ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether, 
amongst  the  simple  people  who  resided  in  her 
neighbourhood,  she  was  most  valued  for  her 
wisdom  or  good-nature.  In  England,  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  "  worthy  dame ;""  in 
Ireland,  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  people 
magnified  her  into  something  more.  She  cer- 
tainly did  meddle  with  charms  and  philters — 
saw  fate  and  fortunes  in  the  stormy  grounds  of 
a  tea-cup  —  and  interpreted  dreams  —  in  a 
manner  which  none  but  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the 
dreamers  could  interpret.  I  believe  that  when 
her  intellect  was  in  its  full  strength  and 
power,  she  laughed  at  those  who  relied  upon 
her  promises  and  prophecies  ;  but  latterly  she 
believed  in  them  herself — her  kindliness  out- 
lived her  wisdom,  and  it  was  observed  that  as 
Old  Granny  grew  oldeVf  she  grew  more  mys- 
terious, and  more  celebrated  as  a  soothsayer. 
She  had  been  brought  up  by  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  good  breeding  acquired  by 
coming  (during  her  early  days)  constantly  in 
contact  with  her  superiors,  gave  her  manner 
and  conversation    a  tone   infinitely  above   her 
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associates,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  her  neigh- 
bours ;  for  the  only  person  she  was  intimate 
with  was  her  grandchild.  Anty  Doyne's 
mother  died  while  giving  her  birth,  and  her 
father  was  drowned  at  sea  a  few  weeks  after ; 
thus  the  helpless  infant  was  thrown  completely 
on  the  benevolence  and  care  of  "  Old  Granny," 
who  soon  prided  herself  on  the  beauty,  ay,  and 
the  cleverness  of  her  darling. 

The  old  and  young  are  always  more  attached 
than  the  young  and  middle-aged,  and  I  doubt 
if  Anty  could  have  bestowed  half  the  devotion 
on  her  mother  which  she  offered  spontaneously 
to  her  venerable  grandame. 

Maurice  had  never  been  inclined  to  pay  the 
respect  to  her  behests  which  were  the  willing 
tributes  of  Anty's  heart,  though  in  her  presence 
he  had  seldom  the  courage  to  assert  e>^n*a 
difference  of  opinion.  He  saw  "  Old  Granny  " 
drop  the  ring  into  the  recesses  of  her  black 
satin  thread-case,  and  could  not  bring  himself 
to  remonstrate  until  the  old  lady  was  about 
to  deposit  it,  treasure  and  all,  in  her  capacious 
pocket. 

"  It  wasn't  hers.  Granny,  to  throw  away," 
he  murmured  at  last,  "  and  it's  too  bad  to  be 
thwarted  by  both." 

"  Ay,"  she  said,  '«  by  a  croaking  old  woman. 
Mister  Maurice?" 
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"  Well,  Granny,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  listeners 
never  hear  good  of  themselves — not  that  I 
mean  that  to  you." 

'*  Nor  you  didn't  compare  me  to  a  black 
slug — nor  a  frog — nor  a  raven — eh,  Maurice  ?" 

"  I  do  not  want  nor  wish  to  deny  my 
words,  Granny,"  lie  replied  sulkily;  ''  but  you 
well  know  how  Anty  and  I  have  been  long 
promised  to  each  other." 

"  Ay,  Maurice,  I  do,  I  do ;  and  I  know 
that  when  we  want  to  use  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  we  honour  it,  if — mind  my  words,  young 
man — if  it  agrees  with  our  own  ;  but  if  it  does 
not,  we  throw  it  to  the  dogs,  and  curse  the 
lips  that  spoke  it.  You  think  it  long  to  wait 
till  Holly-eve,  and  you  think  that  after  that 
you  will  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  Hope 
oftei*  digs  its  own  grave  with  the  spade  of 
indiscretion ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  would  rather 
dig  her  grave  than  see  her  your  wife  before 
then.  The  first  week  in  November  will  bring 
you,  Maurice  Grey,  either  a  cross  or  a  crown, 
and  though  she  will  have  my  leave  and  blessing 
to  share  the  one,  I  pray  God  that  my  darling 
may  not  die  by  the  other." 

"  Die !"   exclaimed   both    young   people   at 
once. 

"  Ay,  death  will  come  sooner  than  you  look 
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for,  any  of  you  ;  the  thunder  growls  in  the  hea- 
vens— it  gathers  before  it  breaks — and  those 
who  are  warned  should  beware  of  the  bolt." 

"  O  Granny,  don't  be  fostering  the  trouble 
on  us  before  our  time,"  exclaimed  Maurice, 
endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  terror  her  words 
inspired,  "  sure  we'll  bear  sorrow  together,  and 
two  can  support  it  better  than  one." 

"  It's  thoughts  like  them  that  send  many  a 
one  to  the  priest's  knee  before  their  time,"  re- 
plied the  old  woman;  "  but  wait  till  the  day  I 
have  said  is  past,  and  when  temptation  is 
strongest  on  you,  Maurice,  think  of  Anty  Doyne 
and  Holly-eve  /" 

She  placed  her  staff  firmly  on  the  earth,  and 
was  proceeding  on  her  way  towards  the  cottage, 
when  Maurice  called  out,  "  The  ring,  Granny, 
give  her  the  ring,  any  how;  do  not  keep  it 
from  her." 

"  Ah,  ah  !"  she  said  ;  "  love,  Maurice,  was 
never  bound  by  gold — you  shall  give  it  her 
when  Holly-eve  is  past," 

Old  Granny's  dwelling  was  swept  and  gar- 
nished with  no  ordinary  care  on  the  night  of 
the  festival  to  which  she  had  so  earnestly  al- 
luded. During  the  time  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  my  sketch,  and  of 
the  period  I  now  arrive  at,  Maurice  and  Anty 
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had  been  together  even  more  than  usual.  Old 
Granny,  latterly,  spent  a  good  many  hours  of 
each  day  in  wandering  along  the  wild  sea-shore 
near  to  which  her  dwelling  was  situated.  I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mau- 
rice's trade  was  that  of  a  ship-carpenter  ;  he 
was  considered  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  (for 
an  Irishman)  a  quick  workman.  Granny  farm- 
ed about  seven  acres  of  land  ;  she  held  the  farm 
for  a  nominal  rent ;  and,  thrifty  as  well  as  wise, 
Anty  was  regarded  by  her  companions  as  a 
heiress  of  no  small  pretensions.  She  took  much 
pleasure  in  adorning  the  clay-floored  sitting- 
room,  and  the  young  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood always  thought  their  annual  spells  worked 
better  in  Old  Granny's  cottage  than  in  any 
residence    for    ten    miles   round.*      The   wind 

*  Tome  there  are  few  things  more  delightful  than  the 
pictures  which  remain  among  us  as  records  of  national 
domestic  history.  Those  of  my  readers  who  possess  a 
similar  taste,  and  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
M'Clise's  spirited  representation  of  "  Snap  Apple 
Night/'  as  our  Irish  Hallow-eve  is  commonly  called, 
will  do  well  to  purchase  the  engraving  from  it,  which 
is  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  James  Scott,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Graves.  It  contains,  in- 
dependently of,  I  had  almost  said,  the  personal  resem- 
blances of  Irish  peasants,  under  the  most  pleasing 
circumstances,    two  excellent  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
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howled  without,  the  rain  poured,  but  "  the 
boys  and  girls"  heeded  neither.  "  The  crack- 
ling faggot*'  blazed  upon  the  hearth — the  piper 
blew  his  most  discordant,  and  yet  animating 
music — crossed  sticks,  an  apple  upon  one  end, 
and  a  candle  on  the  other,  were  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  whirled  round  and  round, 
while  many  a  wide  mouth  extended  its  dimen- 
sions to  "  snap"  the  fleeting  apple,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  expected  prize,  caught  the  moving 
light  to  the  manifest  am u semen tW  the  throng. 
Others  were  engaged  in  pouring  boiling  lead 
through  the  handle  of  a  key  into  cold  water, 
and  reading  their  destinies  in  its  various  forms. 
Some  bent  anxiously  over  the  hearth,  to  note 
which  nuts  jumped,  and  which  remained  sta- 
tionary with  their  partners. 

''  Jane  Kahil !  look  at  Jane  KahiPs  sweet- 
heart," exclaimed  one,  "  he's  burnt  as  black  as 
a  crow  by  her  side ;  there,  that  nut  in  the  corner 
— what  a  studdy  pair  !  well,  there's  no  fun  in 
such  studdyness,  and  that's  my  objection  to  ma- 
Scott,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Fairy  Land,  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker.  I  wish  I  could  describe  it.  It  is  so 
full  of  action  and  incident, — every  group  has  a  story 
of  its  own,  and  yet  they  all  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  character  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  Irishman's  house  throughout  the  world. 
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trimony.  Look,  look  at  Mary  Flyn  !  well,  she 
bates  Banagher,^  any  how,  at  cover  the  buckle 
— there*s  a  fling,  that's  the  fifth  boy  she  has 
done  over  to-night  at  the  dance." 

"  Anty  Doyle,  look  at  your  little  cater- 
cousin,  Mary,  stealing  in  with  a  bundle  of  ivy 
leaves ;  Meed  and  'deed,  I  think  she  had  better 
leave  the  ivy  leaves  alone,  for  they're  too  true 
for  a  joke.  I  never  found  them  wrong  in  tell- 
ing a  death — God  save  us  !"  And  the  speaker 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  for  the  trial  by  ivy 
is  regarded  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  as  a  fear- 
ful spell. 

"  July  James  has  her  apron  full  of  hemp- 
seed,"  shouted  a  boy,  whose  merry  laugh  had 
frequently  resounded  through  the  chamber. 
"  Now  tell  the  truth,  July  ;  how  often  have 
you  sown  that  in  the  lone  churchyard  during 
your  lifetime? — 

"  Hemp- seed,  hemp  seed,  here  I  sow, 

He  that  is  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  mow." 

Ah,  July,  my  darlint,  you've  been  sowing 
hemp- seed  these  thirty  years,  and  sorra  a  mower 
ever  tended  your  heels  yet  1" 

While  the  laugh,  the  sport,  and  the  jest  were 
bandied  about  with  careless  and  noisy  hilarity 
by  the  young  and  the  thoughtless,   the  table, 
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at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  covered  as  it 
was  by  pipes,  tobacco,  snufF,  bottles  of  whiskey, 
glasses,  and  wooden  noggins,  was  surrounded 
by  the  elders  of  the  people,  loud  and  energetic 
in  their  politics  as  need  be.  One  read  passages 
from  a  *'  liberal"  paper,  and  then  all  talked  to- 
gether as  to  their  import.  As  the  night  waxed 
old,  their  energy  increased,  and  their  reason 
declined.  They  contradicted — quarrelled — 
then  embraced — then  contradicted,  and  quar- 
relled again.  The  dancers  and  fortune-seekers, 
however,  were  in  no  degree  disturbed  by  the 
tumult,  but  pursued  their  sports  unheeding, 
and  unheeded  by,  the  politicians  of  the  table. 

*'  Meg  Turner  has  just  picked  such  a  beau- 
tiful cannon  out  of  the  water.  Meg,  as  sure 
as  Cashel  is  built  on  a  rock,  you'll  have  a  sol- 
dier," exclaimed  a  sly-looking  rural  wag,  whose 
bright  eyes  danced  with  mischief. 

"  Me  a  soldier  !"  replied  Meg,  who,  if  Anty 
was  the  heiress,  was  considered  the  beauty  of 
the  country.  (By  the  way,  the  Irish  peasantry 
estimate  the  beauty  of  women  somewhat  as  they 
do  that  of  their  pigs — hy  their  si%e.  I  hear 
them  constantly  say,  "  God  bless  her  !  she's  a 
fine  woman,  a  hig  woman  !  It's  she  that  has 
the  good,  wholesome  flesh  on  her  bones !  Thir- 
teen  stone  won't  excuse  her  !     Kind  for  her ! 
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Sure,  all  her  people  were  fine  portly  men  and 
women — none  of  your  poor  starved  craythurs, 
but  every  one  of  them  hig  and  white,  like  the 
rale  gentry.") 

To  return  to  Meg.  She  twisted  her  pretty 
nose  in  great  wrath,  and  repeated,  "  Me  marry 
a  soldier,  indeed  !  I  did  not  think  you'd  even 
the  likes  of  that  to  me.  Take  up  with  a  sol- 
dier !" 

"  Why,  thin,  Meg,"  observed  a  neighbour, 
whose  son  was  a  soldier,  "  you're  like  a  tall 
tree  beat  down  by  a  storm — more  high  than 
wise.  Sure  the  young  lady  at  the  Hook  is 
married  to  a  soldier."" 

"  I  wonder  at  your  ignorance,"  replied  Meg, 
"  to  say  my  lady  above  there  is  married  to  a 
soldier.  A  soldier,  indeed  ! — a  major,  if  you 
please,  ma'am.  No,  not  he ;  he's  a  born  gen- 
tleman. A  soldier  !  I  can't  but  wonder  at 
your  ignorance !"" 

Those  who  knew  better  than  Meg  laughed 
loudly  ;  and  at  last,  half-crying,  she  snatched 
the  cannon  from  those  who  were  examining  it, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  "  a  purse  of  goold," 
and  not  an  emblem  of  destruction,  called  loudly 
for  "  Old  Granny"  to  decide  in  her  favour. 

The  old  woman  had  been  for  some  time  em- 
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ployed  in  an  inner  room,  tossing  cups  and  cast- 
ing nativities,  after  a  fashion  of  her  own  ;  but 
now  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  it  was  in 
vain  they  sought  her — she  was  not  in  the  house. 
Why  was  it  also  that  Anty — Anty,  the  heroine 
of  the  evening,  "  the  pride  of  the  country," 
"•  the  Lily  of  Bally  Moyle," — names  given  her 
by  the  respect  and  affection  which  her  modest 
and  gentle  loveliness  excited, — why  was  it  that 
Anty  Doyne  had  not  joined  in  a  reel  or  a  jig 
for  nearly  an  hour  ?  During  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  she  had  danced  with  her  lover; 
and  it  was  observed  by  more  than  one  that 
never  had  either  appeared  so  happy.  Their 
probation  was  nearly  over  ;  she  had  even  ven- 
tured to  return,  in  the  least  possible  degree, 
the  ardent  pressure  of  his  hand.  Poor  Anty  ! 
— what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  friends,  as  well 
as  lovers,  that  the  Almighty  has  closed  the 
gates  of  futurity  to  them  and  to  us  all  ! 

"  Anty  won't  dance  any  more  to-night,  be- 
cause Maurice  is  not  here,'*  whispered  one  girl 
to  another ;  and  then  came  the  inquiry,  "  Where 
is  Maurice  ?"  This  question  no  one  appeared 
able  to  reply  to.  Maurice  could  not  be  found 
— had  not  been  seen  ;  but,  yes — the  piper  said, 
that  while  Maurice  was  in  the  act  of  desiring 
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him  to  strike  up  "  The  boys  of  Linn,"  he 
heard  a  voice  distinctly  call  him  ;  and  he  affirm- 
ed that  the  voice  came  from  without.  Nobody, 
however,  believed  the  piper,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  half-tipsy  during  three  successive 
days,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for,  as  he  had  at- 
tended three  *'  berrins,"  from  which,  unhappily, 
no  piper,  and  not  a  great  many  Irishmen,  re- 
turn sober.  By  degrees  the  news  that  neither 
Old  Granny  nor  Maurice  could  be  found  spread 
amongst  the  assembly  ;  and  though  at  first  the 
people  jested  upon  their  disappearance,  told 
Anty  that  her  grandmother  had  run  off  with 
her  lover,  and  that  they  should  all  expect  to 
be  asked  to  the  wedding,  and  indulged  in  va- 
rious rural  witticisms,  still,  as  the  hours  drew 
towards  midnight,  they  became  alarmed  at  their 
absence.  One  declared  that  Old  Granny  had 
not  been  herself  the  whole  evening ;  another 
that  she  had  been  seen  more  than  once  looking 
from  the  window  towards  the  ocean,  as  if  she 
expected  the  arrival  or  passing  of  a  vessel. 
The  politicians  either  slept  soundly  under  the 
table,  or  staggered  towards  cheir  homes ;  the 
piper  pillowed  his  head  upon  his  pipes,  and 
"  made  strange  music"  of  another  kind  ;  but  the 
young  companions  of  Anty  Doyne,  both  men 
and  maids,   resolved   to    remain  with    her    till 
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morning,  and  then  scour  the  country  in  search 
of  the  fugitives.  One  or  two  grey-headed  fa- 
thers, who  had  not  drunk  freely,  remained  also, 
and  before  the  hour  of  one  chimed  from  the 
clock  of  the  neighbouring  hall,  every  outhouse 
and  haggard  was  examined  in  vain.  Anty's 
cheek  had  grown  deadly  white,  and  her  lips 
quivered.  As  time  passed,  her  companions 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  attention,  and  dispel 
her  anxiety  ;  and  she  would  listen  to  them  and 
smile;  and  then,  more  quickly  than  my  words 
are  written,  relapse  into  herself,  while  the  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  her  features,  and  the  in- 
cessant motion  of  her  fingers,  showed  how  much 
she  suffered. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  lily,"  said  one 
venerable  man  ;  "  sure  there's  no  accounting  for 
Old  Granny's  doings — maybe  she's  oflp  to  gather 
flowers,  or  herbs,  at  the  charmed  hours.  Who 
ever  thought  of  minding  her  ?" 

*'  But  Maurice — Maurice  !"  murmured  poor 
Anty,  her  feelings  forcing  her  to  acknowledge 
an  interest  which  at  any  other  time  her  maiden 
modesty  would  have  compeWed  her  to  dissemble. 

"  Maybe  she's  taken  him  for  a  safeguard," 
continued  the  comforter;  "  there's  sometimes 
wild  doings  along  the  coast,  and  she  might  not 
like  to  go  as  a  lone  woman  down  the  glen,  where 
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the  rag-wort,  ground  ivy,  and  more  whose  names 
I  forget  grow  most  plenty." 

"  Who  ever  thought  of  harming  Granny  ?" 
replied  the  maiden  ;  "  those  who  never  honoured 
God  nor  feared  Satan  have  bought  her  charms 
as  a  safety,  and  she  might  walk  through  sin  and 
murder  without  suffering; — who  ever  thought 
of  harming  Granny  ?*' 

She  had  hardly  finished  her  sentence  when 
the  house-dog  barked,  and  steps  sounded  from 
without.  Several  ran  to  the  door,  but  Anty"* 
feelings  so  overcame  her  that  she  hung  to  the 
dresser,  unable  to  move  or  speak:  in  an  in- 
stant a  mingled  crowd  of  the  water-guard  and 
soldiers  belonging  to  a  detachment  quartered  at 
the  neighbouring  fort  filled  the  cottage,  and  those 
who  entered  last  bore  upon  a  rude  bier,  formed 
by  their  crossed  arms,  the  murdered  body  of 
"Old  Granny."  As  they  placed  her  remains 
upon  the  very  table  which  her  hospitable  hands 
had  spread  but  a  few  hours  before  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  her  friends,  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence— the  awful  silence  of  extreme  horror; 
those  who  had  remained  with  Anty  appeared 
paralyzed.  One  of  the  soldiers  rolled  a  cloth  to 
support  the  white  head  whose  hairs  were  clotted 
with  gore,  which  had  not  ceased  to  flow  ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  trickling  blood  recalled  Anty  to 
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her  senses,  while  it  told  her  of  the  extent  and 
reality  of  her  bereavement ;  her  scream — loud, 
shrill,  and  terrible  —  startled  every  creature 
within  hearing,  it  was  so  wild  and  so  prolonged. 
She  threw  herself  upon  the  body,  where  she  lay, 
as  inanimate  and  unconscious  as  the  clay  she 
pressed.  Then  came  the  questions,  brief  but 
earnest — the  who  ? — the  when  ? — the  where  ? 
Who  did  the  murder  ?  The  soldiers  and  water- 
guards  separated  so  as  to  show  a  group  of  bound 
and  fettered  men  whom  they  had  thrust  into  a 
corner — the  foremost  of  them  was  Maurice 
Grey  ! 

"  Now  the  great  God  of  heaven  guard  us  !" 
exclaimed  one  of  Anty's  aged  friends,  advanc- 
ing towards  him.  "  It  is  an  awful  night  and  an 
awful  time — and  there's  many  a  charm  and 
many  a  change  over  the  earth  which  poor  mor- 
tals can't  understand :  but  if  you  be  Maurice 
Grey — the  Maurice  Grey  whom  I  nursed  many 
a  winter's  night  upon  my  knee,  and  whom  that 
murdered  craythur  loved  next  to  the  girl  now 
stiffening  by  her  side — speak,  and  say  you  had 
no  hand  in  this  !" 

With  a  sudden  and  mighty  effort  the  young 
man  burst  asunder  the  ropes  with  which  his 
hands  were  tied,  and,  before  the  guards  could 
impede   his   progress,  he  threw  himself    upon 
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bis  knees  beside  the  body ;  flinging  his  arms 
upwards,  he  clenched  his  hands  together,  and 
the  voice  in  which  he  spoke,  though  at  first 
hoarse  and  thick,  was  perfectly  audible — not  a 
word  was  lost : 

*'  May  the  God  who  hears  me,  rain  down  his 
eternal  curses  on  my  head  if  I  alter  or  change 
one  word  of  his  holy  truth  this  night !  but  you, 
Anty — Anty,  darlint !  you  must  hear  me  too. 
Waken,  Anty !  my  heart's  jewel  !  my  heart's 
blood,  waken  !  as  you  hope  to  see  heaven  !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  a  soldier  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  lifting  the  senseless  girl  from  the  corpse  to 
his  bosom — "  as  you  hope  to  see  heaven,  neither 
touch  her  nor  hinder  me."  Having  placed  her 
drooping  head  upon  his  shoulder,  he  remained 
kneeling,  and  again  lifted  up  his  arm  to  heaven. 

It  was  an  appalling  picture ;  the  dark  figures 
crowded  together  in  the  back  ground,  their 
rough  countenances  only  partially  seen,  as  the 
candles,  which  a  little  time  before  illuminated 
the  apartment,  were  either  extinguished  or 
burning  in  their  sockets ;  the  fire  cast  a  bright 
but  unnatural  glare  upon  the  murdered  body; 
and  a  little  black  dog,  "  Old  Granny's"  favou- 
rite and  friend,  after  smelling  the  blood,  had 
stretched  himself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  corpse, 
and  whined  his  misery,  while  such  was  the  glare, 
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yet  uncertainty  of  the  light,  that  he  looked  like 
a  misshapen  object  from  the  dark  world  of  spi- 
rits. Maurice  kneeling,  pale  as  Agony,  sup- 
porting his  betrothed  with  his  left  arm,  while 
his  right  still  stretched  toward  heaven,  was  so 
placed  that  every  movement  of  his  features  could 
be  observed  by  those  who  were  in  partial  dark- 
ness. "  You  hear  me,  Anty,  now."  She 
opened  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  he 
continued;,  "  You  may  remember  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  our  marriage  till  after  this  night 
had  passed  ;  and  though  I  did  not  to  say  know 
it,  I  guessed  her  reason  after.  She  knew  that  this 
very  week  the  return  of  a  vessel  to  this  shore 
was  expected,  with  the  crew  of  whom  (Fll  not 
deny  it  before  God  or  man  this  blessed  night) — 
of  whom  I  knew  too  much — though  God,  he 
hears  me  and  can  judge — that,  beyond  smug- 
fflinc:,  I  never  thought  harm  was  in  'em — never 
until  this  night.  Any  how,  the  shadow  and  the 
foreknowledge  was  over  her^  for  she  told  me  the 
first  week  in  November  would  bring  me  either  a 
cross  or  a  crown,  and  to  beware  the  bolt — the 
thunderbolt !  Oh  !  little,  little  did  I  think  it 
would  fall  upon  herself; — and  all  for  me — all 
for  me !" 

"  Hear  'till  him  !  hear  'till  him  !"  exclaimed 
a  ruffianly  voice  from  amid  the  group  of  prison- 
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ersj  as  the  young  man  paused  from  emotion; 
"  the  white-livered  rascal  thinks  to  get  us  in  for 
a  job  of  his  own  doing." 

Maurice  heeded  not  the  words,  but  conti- 
nued: "  I  got  the  news  that  Blue  Morgan  and 
the  Petrel  would  be  ofF-shore  this  holy  night, 
and  that  I  would  be  wanted  aboard,  on  account 
that  some  ship-job  wasgoingon  which  they  could 
not  compass  without  me.  I  thought  the  goold 
he  always  gave  without  the  counting  would  fur- 
nish a  better  wedding  than  the  country  had  seen 
for  many  and  many  a  day  ;  but  I  did  not  think 
that  evil  goold  brings  an  evil  curse.  The  Granny 
got  the  wind  of  the  word  as  soon,  and  maybe 
sooner,  for  anything  I  know,  than  I  did,  and, 
just  as  I  finished  the  first  hand-o*-three  reel 
I  danced,  whispered,  '  Think  of  Anty  Doyne 
and  Holly-eve.'  Well,  the  devil  was  in  me,  1 
am  sure  of  that,  for  somehow  I  fired  at  the 
thought  of  her  making  and  meddling  so  often 
about  us,  and  if  my  mind  could  have  had  vent 
in  a  sharp  answer,  it  would  have  passed  away 
until,  Anty,  love,  I  danced  again  with  you,  and 
who  ever  thought  of  sin  while  looking  in  your 
face  ? 

"  Still  my  heart  was  for  not  going  to  the  beach, 
and  I  forgot  the  Granny  and  everything  in  the 
world,  except  that  Holly-eve  was  passing,  until 

Q  8 
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Tom  Morgan  came  outside  to  hurry  me  off,  and 
promised  me  goold;  and  the  drink  I  had  got,  and 
the  thought  of  the  goold  that  I  was  throwing 
away — (and  why?  for  all  they  wanted  of  me 
belike  was  a  hand  at  my  own  trade) — came  over 
me,  and — I — went. 

"  In  a  cave,  close,  close  under  the  Otter's 
Climb,  I  found  such  of  the  crew  of  the  Petrel 
as  had  not  been  murdered  by  their  comrades — " 

A  shudder  passed  through  the  crowd,  which 
had  increased  both  inside  and  outside  the  cot- 
tage, as  the  day  was  now  dawning  ;  and  the 
smugglers,  with  dreadful  oaths  and  execrations, 
denied  the  inference,  declaring  that  Maurice, 
having  murdered  old  Margaret  Doyne  himself, 
wished  to  heap  a  multitude  of  crimes  upon  their 
heads.  No  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  interest — the  breathless  anxiety  felt  by  every 
one  present.  The  ruffians  were  soon  silenced, 
and  Maurice  proceeded  with  his  story.  ''As 
near  as  I  can  judge,  it  might  be  about  nine 
o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  cave,  and  found  it  as 
good  as  filled  with  heaps  of  sea  store  and  chests 
of  dollars — Tom  Morgan  and  four  more  burying 
the  treasure.  The  waves  were  washing  up  just 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  I  heard  that  what 
they  wanted  of  me  was  to  make  the  boat  they 
had  got  ashore  in  sea  worthy,  as  they  intended 
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putting  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  re- 
turning by  times  for  the  treasure.  I  asked  Tom 
for  his  brother,  Blue  Morgan,  and  he  made 
answer  that  the  Petrel  had  drifted,  and  was 
half- wrecked,  and  that  the  captain  set  off  to  cross 
the  country  with  three  more,  just  as  I  arrrived. 
It  was  an  awful  sight,  for  as  he  spoke,  and  I  at 
the  boat,  a  wave  dashed  the  poor  man's  mangled 
body  to  our  feet.  It  was  then  I  felt  that  they 
who  are  ever  enticed  into  bad  company,  eithej. 
from  the  love  of  pleasure  or  the  love  of  goold, 
knock  at  sin's  door  ;  and  when  did  sin  fail  to 
answer?  God  keep  me  my  senses,  for  they  are 
a'mostgone?"  Again  during  the  pause,  com- 
pelled by  agitation,  the  murderers  cursed  and 
swore,  and  the  interest  increased  tenfold. 

"  Tom  Morgan  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and, 
with  a  bag  of  dollars  in  the  other  hand, 
threatened  and  tempted  me  at  the  same  time. 
I  might  have  been  terrified  into  swearing  the 
silence  he  commanded,  (for  he  saw  my  eyes 
were  opened,)  and  thus  have  become  either  a 
perjured  man  or  the  murderer's  slave — a  villain 
or  a  victim — but,  Anty,  your  blessed  grand- 
mother had  tracked  my  ways,  through  the  dark 
night,  down  the  steep  cliffs — ay,  not  regarding 
age  or  weakness.  Through  the  waves  which 
were  racing  up  the  cave,  I  saw  her  like  a  spirit 
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rising  from  the  sea — and,  blessed  be  God,  there 
was  still  time  for  me  to  mind  the  warning — as 
she  cried,  and  I  heard,  though  the  wind  was 
howling — '  Remember  Anty  and  Holly-eve  !' 

"  They  were,  I  may  say,  her  last  words,  for 
before  I  could  snatch  the  pistol  from  his  hand, 
I  heard  her  corpse  splash  amid  the  water — and 
when  I  plunged  after  and  caught  her  in  my  arms, 

she  only  said — '  The  bolt  has  fallen — but ' 

I  heard  no  more  except  Anty's  name,  which  she 
called  on  twice." — He  covered  his  face,  and 
pressed  the  almost  insensible  girl  still  more  closely 
to  his  bosom.  The  serjeant  who  commanded 
the  party  took  up  the  story,  and  continued — 

"  We  had  notice,  after  much  watching,  that  the 
Petrel  was  expected  to  be  off  the  shore,  and  were 
night  and  day  on  the  look-out.  We  had  little 
thought  of  the  crime  committed  by  a  portion  of 
the  crew — it  was  the  report  of  Tom  Morgan's  pis- 
tol that  directed  us  to  the  spot — and  though  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of  Mau- 
rice Grey's  story,  still  he  must  go  with  us  until 
it  is  legally  confirmed." 

"  My  poor  boy!"  said  the  venerable  man,  who 
had  first  called  upon  him  for  an  explanation  ; 
"  my  poor  boy  ! — God,  in  his  mercy,  grant  you 
may  not  be  like  the  pigeon  who  fed  with  the 
crows — 'tis  ill  to  be  seen  with  public  sinners." 
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Maurice  knelt  and  prayed  by  the  murdered 
body  of  the  aged  woman,  who,  though  she  had 
seen  his  faults,  and  desired  that  her  grandchild 
should  wear,  as  she  poetically  called  it,  *'  the 
crown  but  not  the  cross,"  had  still  loved  him 
with  extraordinary  affection.  The  workings  of 
superstition  were  mingled  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  murdered  the  captain  and  a  portion  of  the 
crew  of  the  Petrel,  with  a  desire  of  revenge 
against  Old  Granny — whose  charms  and  spells 
they  had  purchased — though,  according  to  their 
thinking,  they  had  worked  to  them  for  evil,  not 
good  ;  doubtless,  the  poor  sybil  relied  upon  her 
influence  over  them,  or  she  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  their  cavern,  though  ignorant  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed.  One  of  the  rufiians 
turned  king's  evidence,  and  thus,  if  need  had 
been,  Maurice's  innocence  was  fully  confirmed. 
He  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  dangers  arising 
from  bad  company,  though  Anty  was  too  deeply 
affected  by  the  death  of  Old  Granny  to  marry 
until  another  **  Holly-eve"  had  passed;  and 
there  was  gloom  and  heaviness,  instead  of  mirth 
and  festivity,  for  many  a  year,  when  time 
brought  round  the  last  night  of  October,  and  re- 
newed the  memory  of  its  horrors  ! 

Between  Featherd  and  the  dark  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon  there  is  a  smooth  and  sandy  portion  of 
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strand,  called  *'  Dollar  Bay,"  in  memory  of 
murders  so  similar  to  those  I  have  recorded, 
that  I  am  led  to  believe  both  stories  the  same. 
The  bay  smiled  in  the  sunshine  when  I  last 
passed  it,  but  it  brought  the  fate  of  "  Old 
Granny'*  fully  to  my  remembrance ;  and  I  was 
assured  by  some  of  the  recorders  of  old  tales, 
that  cart-loads  of  dollars  were  found  buried  in 
the  sands,  as  Maurice  had  described,  and  removed 
to  Wexford  by  order  of  the  government;  that 
the  mutineers  and  murderers  of  the  Petrel  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  their  crime  on  the 
cliffsof  "Dollar  Bay." 
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strong  and  searching  spirit  of  satire  also  reigns  throughout,  and  many 
of  the  follies  and  evils  of  the  times  are  lashed  in  a  style  in  which  we 
know  not  whether  most  to  approve  of  the  grotesqueness  of  their  exhibi- 
tion, the  moral  of  their  exposure,  or  the  caustic  severity  of  their  punish- 
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Comprising  A  Series  of  Twenty-one  splendid  Portraits,  illustrat- 
ing the  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  and  other  contempo- 
rary writers  of  that  gay  and  interesting  period.  Engraved  by  the 
most  distinguished  Artists,  from  Drawings  made  by  order  of  her  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
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Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  unhappy  and 
slighted  wife  of  Charles. 

Lady  Castlemaine,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  haughty  enslaver  of  the 
Monarch. 

La  Belle  Hamilton,  Countess  de  Gram- 
mont,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jerningham 
family. 

The  gentle  and  blameless  Countess  of  Ossory, 
interesting  from  her  beauty,  her  tenderness, 
and  her  feminine  virtues. 

Nell  Gwynne,  merry  and  open-hearted,  who, 
with  all  her  faults,  was  at  least  exempt  fiom 
the  courtly  vice  of  hypocrisy. 

Tiie  beautiful  and  wenlthy  Duchess  pF  So- 
merset, the  wife  of  three  successive  hus- 
bands, one  of  whom  encountered  a  tragical 
fate. 

The  noted  Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  whose  marriage  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Lord  Clarendon's  disgrace. 

Miss  Lawson,  mild  and  gentle,  yet  opposing 
the  fortitude  of  virtue  to  the  perils  of  a  li- 
centious Court. 

The  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  one"of  the 
fair  principals  of  De  Grammont's  celebrated 
story  of  the  "  bas  verts." 

The  Countess  of  Southksk,  whose  faults, 
follies/  and  miseries  constitute  a  tale  well 
fitted  to  "point  a  moral." 


The  interesting  and  exemplary  Countess  op 
Rochester. 

The  beauteous  and  arrogant  Lady  Den  ham, 
interesting  from  the  poetical  fame  of  I.er 
husband,  and  her  own  traiiJcal  late. 

The  magnificent  Lady  Bellasys,  lenowncd 
for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  spirit. 

Mrs.  Nott,  fair,  sentimental,  and  Madonna- 
like. 

Anne  Digby,  Countess  of  Sutherland,  beau- 
tiful and  blameless,  the  friend  of  the  angelic 
Lady  Russell,  and  of  the  excellent  Evelyn. 

The  fair  coquette,  Mrs.  Middleton. 

Miss  Bagot,  tiie  irreproachable  wife  of  two 
libertine  Lords. 

The  fair,  the  elegant,  and  fascinating  Miss 
Jennings,  "  who  robbed  the  men  of  their 
hearts,  the  women  of  their  lo\ers,  and  never 
lost  herself." 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  one  of  the 
most  absolute  of  Royal  Favourites, 

The  Countess  of  Northumberland,  dis- 
tinguished for  her  uncommon  grace  and 
beanty,  and  the  blameless  tenor  of  her  life. 

And  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  fair, 
kind,  and  true,  and  wedded  to  a  nobleman 
who,  to  the  valour  and  bearing  of  a  Paladin 
of  old  Romance,  added  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
cient Roman. 
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